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BOOK THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PEABODT FAMILV. 

It was mld-vdnter; and a heavy fall of snow, 
depositing itself in all manner of odd nooks and 
crannies, and leaving sundry parts of the variegated 
architecture standing up bare and black, was rapidly 
converting the housetops of a little town on the 
eastern coast into a chaos of unintelligible shapes and 
shadows. If the moon could have penetrated the 
haze which intercepted that heap of human habita* 
tions, it must have been considerably perplexed to 
pick out from the confused mass the outlines of the 
familiar eaves and fantastic gables of Yarlton; 

TOL, I, B 



2 THE LADDEB OF GOLD. 

Down in the narrow, zigzag streets, the snow was 
playing the same pantomimic tricks upon vdndow- 
sills and shop projections, and up entries, and gate- 
ways, and blind alleys. Wherever there was a 
comer that took the wind's eye, it was blockaded by 
the besieging drift, which swirled upwards in fierce 
eddies to the chimney-pots, round which it danced 
and leaped like mad. Old porches, here and there, 
looked like sheeted sentry-boxes pitched against the 
dark background of the houses. Crazy wooden 
lamp-posts were crowned with queer white caps, tied 
under the chin of the dim light in ragged knots. 
Grotesque forms, resembling fragments of cats and 
baboons, were squatted on the swinging sign-boards ; 
and the Golden Canisters, and Red Boots, and Origi- 
nal Hats, which advertised the marine pubUc of 
Tarlton where the best articles in their respective 
lines were to be obtained, had put on a vdld sort of 
masquerade, like gorgons and griffins glaring upon 
you through a mirage. 

There were that night in many great mansions 
blazing fires and loud revelry, all in-door comforts 
being wonderfully enhanced by a sense of triumph 
over the storm which rages outside in the window- 
panes, but cannot find entrance; and ^ere were 
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also on the bleak highways, and in the ruts on the 
Bkirts of villages, many torpid and famished wretches 
creeping for ehelter under walls and hedges, and 
trying to sustain the life heat till a new day should 
open upon their wretchedness. But the contrast of 
extremes does not always touch us so keenly as the 
strata of mixed existence that lie between wealth 
and poverty, in which the struggle to keep out the 
wolf that howls on the threshold is a hundred times 
more wearing and wasting than downright pauper, 
ism, which goes straight to its refuge in the charities 
of the world. 

Towards the extremity of the main street of 
Yarlton branched off a small row of houses, in* 
habited for the most part by the wives of sea-captains 
and mates of vessels, who, in the tedious intervals of 
grass-widowhood, while their husbands were absent 
on long voyages in the China seas, and other remoto 
quarters of the globe, solaced their loneliness by 
letting lodgings, principally to single gentlemen* 
From the number of little bills on the shutters, and 
an occasional display of hard-bake and dusty apples, 
piled up pyramidically in the windows, it might be 
surmised that the dwellers in Trafalgar-row did not 
consider the humblest speculations beneath their 

b2 
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attention. Tet^ notwithstanding these signs of un- 
obtrusive indigence, the place had a retired and 
genteel appearance, which might, perhaps, be 
ascribed to a board at the entrance exhibiting the 
words, "No Thoroughfare," the opposite extremity 
being boarded up with a notification, addressed in 
vain to the enterprise of the Yarltonians, that the 
mysterious space within was to be let for' building. 
This circumstance, although it kept out the public 
traffic, was nevertheless attended by some incon*- 
venience to the inhabitants, as the aforesaid boarding 
was the favourite resort of the little boys of the 
neighbourhood, who used to take an inscrutable 
delight in peeping through the chinks at the heaps 
and hollows of earth beyond, where some projector 
had dabbled in the building-lots, and, for want of 
capital, left his foimdations unfinished. With this 
exception, however, the only invasions to which 
Tra&lgar-row was exposed were from wandering 
organ-grinders, puppet-shows, and dancing-monkeys 
— a class of entertainments largely patronised by the 
seaboard population. 

In a little parlour in one of these houses, on the 
night when the snow had the streets all to itself, and 
nobody was out of doors that could help it, sat two 
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persons at a table; a man about thirty years of age, 
but looking much younger, by virtue of a round, 
fresh-coloured face, beaming with a soft and passive 
expression, and a woman, his junior by three or four 
years, but whose pale, lank features and fretful eyes 
gave her the appearance of being at least ten years 
older than her companion. This deceptive aspect 
of youth or age is often a matter of temperament. 
Some people. Heaven help us ! are bom old. 

The considerate Muse of this true history drops a 
veil over the scanty supper, which lay untouched on 
the table between them. Nor will she make an in- 
ventory of the furniture, although it might be done 
with a few scratches of her pen, except that she 
thinks it necessary to record that there was a cradle 
in one comer, with an infant in it; and on the 
opposite side a dual-functioned piece of carpentry, 
which served as a settle in the day-time, and as a 
bed at night, supplying us at once with the etymo- 
logy of that ancient article called a settle-bed. 
There was an open cupboard, disclosing imperfect 
and rather disorderly lines of cups and saucers, and 
other bits of ware glimmering behind them; and 
the walls were adorned with half-a-dozen prints of 
sky-blue sailors, brandishing huge cutlasses heroically 
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in the air ; a fancy sketch of *' Sally in our alley," 

dressed in a chip-hat with streamers, a long puce« 
coloured sash, short petticoats^ like a ballet-girl, and 

a bunch of flowers in her hand; a ship in full sail 
upon an ocean of mellow-green billows; and a por- 
trait of Mr. Incledon, in the act of singing ^* The 
Storm," painted up to the eyes with a round blot of 
scarlet, that slightly infringed upon the collar of his 
jacket. In spite of these gay works of art, the room 
had a penurious and dismal aspect. There was not 
much fire in the grate, but luckily the grate was 
small, and favoured the diligence with which the 
kindly-featured man from time to time re-packed 
the embers to keep them together* 

** It's gone ten, John," observed the woman, with 
a furtive glance at the table. 

^' Only a few minutes," replied her companion ; 
" wait a little longer." 

"Perhaps Haggles is worse to-night," she re- 
joined, 

" Wait a bit, and we shall hear. Nan. Lord 
bless us, how the wind does tear at that scrap of 
paper, though the shutters be fastened up outside." 

" Ah ! just like you. All the Peabodys are the 
same. As long as you can keep out the cold, and 
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get a scramble of something to eat and drink, you'll 
never trouble your head about doing anything for 
the family." 

" What would you have me do, Mrs. Peabody ?' 
demanded John, taking a little courage, and looking 
at his wife through the flame of the candle, which 
he was not sorry stood between them. 

*' Do? What every man does that has a wife 
and child," replied Mrs. Peabody. " You know 
we haven't had a lodger now for upwards of six 
weeks, except cousin Richard; and how do you 
think we can maintain ourselves and pay our rent 
out of his four shillings a-week, and the trifle you 
pick up at the wharf? Now, if anything should 
happen to Raggles, Richard will be thrown out of 
employ, and we'll lose that, and have to keep him 
most likely till he gets another berth." 

" Sufficient for the day, Nan," returned Mr. 
Peabody, who was going on with that exemplaxy 
aidom, when he was cut short by the lady. 

^* Sufficient for the fiddlestick," she broke in; 
'^ I'd like to see the day when we're to have suffi* 
cient. ^* You're an idle man, Peabody; and I'm 
always telling you that you're a fool, but it's no use. 
You get down talking to people of a morning, 
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instead of trying to earn sometUng; and I liave to 
face all the worry at home to keep the house over 
our heads. "We owe money to everybody, and it 
was only a week ago that I sat up all night with 
Mrs. Muggs' baby in the measles to keep her off 
me a little longer." 

** "Well — ^well," replied Peabody, in a soft and 
deprecatory tone, ** who knows but we'll have a bit 
of luck by-and-by." 

" Luck?" replied Mrs. Peabody, her thin face 
becoming apparently more thin and pinched than 
before; " waiting for a bit of luck ! A bit of luck, 
Peabody ? What do you mean by a bit of luck?" 
And this latter interrogatory was uttered in a sort 
of scream which bore a painful resemblance to a 
laugh. 

The human mind, like the eye, sees all things 
jaccording to the aspects they present from its own 
particular point of sight; and it must be frankly 
acknowledged that Mr. Peabody's view of the 
-world, owing to that curious psychological fact, 
differed widely from his wife's, especially on this 
frequent topic, as to what it was he meant by a bit 
of luck. For Mr. Peabody was constantly expect- 
ing a bit of luck, although he never could be in- 
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duced to explain what shape he expected it was to 
take, or whether he was to find it in the Btreet^ or 
it was to iall down from the skies; while Mrs. 
Peabody, having been perpetually frustrated in her 
attempts to discover it, had arrived at a conviction 
that it was altogether a mental delusion. When, 
therefore, she put this direct question to him, which 
she had put, probably, a hundred times before, Mr. 
Peabody thought that no great good could be 
-effected by going over the old ground, so he turned 
*filowly to the fire, and in a thoughtful manner began 
to pack up the embers into the form of a cone. 

Mrs. Peabody who, we are afraid, felt at this 
moment a little secret scorn for what she regarded 
as want of sense in her husband, let the argument 
drop also, and uttering a long whirring sound, as 
much as to say, '^ You're nothing but a poor weak 
blockhead, Peabody !" rose to her full height, and 
went over to the cradle where the child was buried 
in a profound slumber, dreaming, for all she knew, 
of rivers of warm milk and interminable screws of 
sugarstick. There was no need to disturb the child, 
but Mrs. Peabody was put out, and the child was 
an invariable resource on such occasions. Accord* 
ingly she twitched the cradle, and the child awoke. 
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Snatching it into her lap, with lather more than her 
usual vehemence, she set about the maternal task of 
drowning its whimpers in a guttural luUaby, direct- 
ing an occasional glance of contempt at Mr. Pea* 
body, who sat with his back to her, engrossed in a 
confused. problem concerning that remote future 
which involved the development of all mankind's 
Uts of luck. 

This suspenfflon of the domestic debate was dis- 
turbed by the arrival of cousin Richard, who, after 
shaking off a shower of flakes from his coat, and 
depositing on a chair a brown paper parcel, which 
he had carried under his arm, took his seat at the 
table, wilh a careless nod to Mrs. Peabody. 

Bichard was a young man of the middle height, 
with a fine head and a decidedly handsome cast of 
features — so handsome as to set you speculating at 
once upon the figure he would have made had he 
been bom a gentleman, and nurtured luxuriously, 
find put out into the world with advantages of for- 
tune and station. One sometimes meets such a face 
amongst the children of the poor, and wonders how 
it came there, and how it happens that poverty 
does not drag down and degrade its intellectual 
beauty, as if Nature had no refinements of her own 
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independently of the accidents of birth and breed- 
ing. Bichard Rawlings might have been mistaken 
for an aristocrat had he been properly disguised; 
but something more than the masquerade of costume 
would have been necessary to enable him to sustain 
the character. There was an expression of pre- 
mature toil and suffering in his fiice that too plainly 
betrayed the struggling class to which he belonged. 

'* What have you brought home in the parcel, 
Richard?" inquired John Peabody. 

" Work — work," replied Bichard. 

*^ Baggies is worse to-night," observed Mrs. Pea- 
body, in a half question. 

*^ As bad as he can be/' said Bichard. 

" It wiU be a sad job for you if anything happens 
to him," she continued. 

*^ I suppose I must look out elsewhere," returned 
Bichard. 

" Never despair, man," said John Peabody, who 
was just goixig to add something about the possibility 
of a bit of luck, when the uttering of that consoling 
observation was checked by a sinister glance from 
his wife. 

^ But Mrs. Baggies will keep on the business," 
said Mrs. Peabody. 
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" Not likely," said Bichard: " what does she 
know about it? He did it all himself. Mrs^Raggles! 
She does nothing firom morning till night but talk 
to her cat. Another bit of herring, Nan." 
, ^* Hand down that bottle behind you, John," 
said Mrs. Peabody. '^ There's just a drop left for 
Richard. She's a vain poor body, for all I hear of 
her. But it will be a great pull down to her pride 
if he should go off. They say she has some rich 
relations." 

'^ They say so," returned Richard, with a cynical 
leer, which seemed to imply that he doubted the 
fact. 

" Did you ever see any of them?" inquired John. 

" Never," said Richard; " and the only one I ever 
heard spoken of was an uncle, who went into the 
coal trade, and settled in France. They have no 
relations, either of them, and live like hens in a 
coop." 

" But isn't she mighty tawdry and fond of 
finery?" said Mrs. Peabody. 

** When she can get it," replied Richard; '* but 
Raggles is too close to indulge her." 

" "Well, never despair, I say," remarked John; 
" who knows but " 
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" Now, then, for It, Jolin," interrupted Mrs. Pea- 
body; " now for the bit of luck." 

" You're wrong, my dear," responded John; " I 
assure you, on my word, no — I never thought of 
such a thing; I was only going to say, that should 
Haggles die she might keep Richard to manage the 
business." 

Sachard smiled, not very pleasantly, at this ob* 
servation. 

" Now, Dick," said John Peabody, who, in a fine 
spirit of hopefulness, was always for reconciling 
everybody and everything, " isn't that rather a little 
prejudice? You know well enough that she can't 
do without you. Why, it stands to reason after 
seven years." 

" Ay, seven years next January," returned 
Hichard; " seven years. And I believe Pve been 
pretty hard at it all that time?" 

" That you have," observed Mrs. Peabody; "and 
the least old Raggles ought to do, would be to leave 
70U something in his wiU." 

" Old Raggles make a will I" observed Richard, 
smiling more unpleasantly than before ; " he'd as 
fioon set fire to his house. He would think that he 
was giving a.way all he had in the world on the spot. 
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Seven yeais!" lie contdnaed, mudngly; and taking 
up a thin^ wavy poker that stood beside the grate, 
he thrust its attenuated point into the coals, and at 
a single dash swept down the conical fabric which 
had been built up so carefully by John Peabody. 

*^ At the end of seven years," resumed Richard, 
aflter a short silence, '' a man ought to have saved 
something to set him up in the world. But unless 
I was a conjurer I couldn't have saved in Raggles' 
service. He's so jealous of the business, that a man 
might be with him all his life without learning 
enough of it to begin on his own account. He 
doesn't give one a chance. He suspects everybody 
— ^trusts nobody — the best of all ways to turn an 
honest man into a rogue !" Here he stopped for a 
moment, and gulped down a mouthful of the mix- 
ture of shrub and water Mrs. Peabody had prepared 
for him, and then went on: '^He keeps his own 
books, and would never let anybody see them. It's 
astonishing, isn't it?' 

" Very," said Mrs. Peabody, not exactly dear 
about the matter, although she thought that it must 
be astonisihing. 

'* Never," said Richard, the unpleasant smile ex- 
panding into a sudden laugh — *^ never saw a line of 
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his books; never allowed to talk to the customers, 
lest Pd run away with them, I suppose, and set up 
for myself. Think of that, John Peabody, think 
of that." 

" Well, I do think of it," said John; " and all 
things considered, isn't it likely now, Dick, that that's 
only his way. He's an old-fashioned sort of a man, 
you know, and has been used to his own way; and 
you must take people as you find them." 

" That's uncommon wise of you," observed Mrs. 
Peabody; '^ see what you've got by taking people 
as you find them. Bless the goose, he has he&D. 
taking people as he finds them all his life, and Pd 
like to know how he finds himself after it. I 
believe there's two shillings in the house. I needn't 
say any more on that subject, I suppose, John 
Peabody?" 

" Well, but, my dear," John ventured to remark, 
** you can't change the nature of people. Here's 
old Haggles has a particular habit, my dear — a par- 
ticular habit; we all have our particular habits; and 
I was only saying to Dick, that in that case it was 
a pity to take it to himself, tha};'s all;" and he ended 
with a formidable wink adde to his wife, by way of 
conveying to her privately his benevolent desire to 
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smooth over the uncomfortable feeling Richard had 
about Raggles. But Mrs. Peabody was not at all 
disposed to take this conciliatory view of the matter; 
and did not hesitate to express her disdain for her 
husband's temporising policy. 

" Don't wink at me, Peabody!" she exclaimed; 
"1*11 not encourage you in your meannspirited 
ideas. Particular habits, indeed I Do you want to 
make Richard as big a fool as you are yourself? 
Lord, that poor man never could bring himself to 
suspect any body of anything. Nothing makes no 
impression on him, I do believe. He's the right 
sort of man to go through the world, and bring up 
a family." 

" Very well, Mrs. Peabody, very well," quietly 
returned John; " only I don't see the good of sus- 
pecting] people ; but I dare say you're right, my 
dear." 

Mrs. Peabody had some strong opinions on the 
subject of fools, and maintained that it was better 
for a woman to be married to the worst of knaves 
than the most accommodating of fools. And of all 
fools she considered her husband the greatest, as 
she told him ten times a-day; and it must be owned 
that he justified the appellation in some measure by 
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never taking any pains to conTince her that he was 
a man of sense. It by no means follows, however, 
that he was a fool. The wisest man might have 
borne the epithet in like circumstances with a like 
submission, rather than raise a dispute which could 
end only by making both parties more obstinate 
than when they set out. At all events, the reader 
is requested to give John Peabody the benefit of 
the doubt, as, in the course of this history, he may 
be placed in situations in which he may not exercise 
this transcendent virtue of forbearance. 

The conversation now turned off on Mrs. Haggles, 
and it was clear from what Richard said about her 
that there was no great good-will between them, 
and that he had as poor an opinion of her as Mrs. 
Peabody had of John. If similitudes of character 
produce the happiest marriages, Mrs. Haggles 
ought to have been married to John Peabody, for it 
appeared that she was much the same sort of easy- 
going, good-for-nothing person, and Mrs. Peabody 
was malicious enough to observe that it was a pity 
they were not man and wife, as they would be sure 
to do well together. 

How she and Haggles had gone on together sug- 
gested another topic, which naturally led to the con- 
sideration of how she would get on by herself if 
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Baggies were to die, an event Bichard looked upon 
as inevitable, Pogey, the apothecary, having given 
him up, unless he should take a favourable turn in 
the course of the night. 

" And if he should die," inquired Mrs. Peabody, 
" what do you think you will do, Richard?" 

''Oh!" said Richard, ''the best I can, to be 
sure; let's talk no more about it; I've got some 
work to do before I go to sleep, and I am quite 
&gged out. Can you give me a morsel of candle?" 

"You may take that," returned Mrs. Peabody; 
" we've light enough by the fire." 

Richard took the candle, and, picking up his 
brown paper parcel, wished them good night. 
They listened for a moment as his heavy step went 
up the stairs, till they heard him enter his room, 
and lock the door after him. 

" He's out of sorts to night," observed Mrs. Pea- 
body. 

John Peabody answered with a yawn, stretching 
himself out in a fearful manner half over the floor. 
But the connubial conversation did not end here, 
and for more than a quarter of an hour afterwards 
any passer-by might have heard the nasal tones of 
that thin voice issuing from the settle, responded 
to at broken intervals by a sonorous snore. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SICHABD BAWLING 8. 

When Richard Rawlings got into his room and 
locked his door^ a precaution which Mrs. Peabody 
had never known him to adopt before, he set down 
the candle and the parcel upon a little round table^ 
and, throwing himself into a seat, fixed his eyes in 
a hard stare upon the candlestick. For full five 
minutes he continued to stare in this entranced 
way, without any variety or intermission, except 
when his eyes moved up and down the candle, as 
if he were taking its dimensions; but, although he 
looked at it with such apparent steadfastness it never 
entered into his thoughts. During that five minutes 
he ran over the whole history of his life. 

He went back to his childhood, which called up 
a picture of a hovel sprawling amongst muddy out- 
works of sties and duckponds, in a clayey hollow on 
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the brink of a stream fringed by alder-trees, with a 
ragged orchard at the back, choked up by brambles 
and long grass almost as tall as himself. He recol- 
lected a bridge which abutted close to the hovel on 
the high road above, and a track leading up to it, 
upon which he had clambered many a time, crowing 
and clapping his hands to notify to his mother, who 
fondly watched him from below, that he had achieved 
the perilous summit. 

And then the scene changed, and all was gloom 
and silence in the hovel. A miserable light, fixed 
in a sconce on the wall, showed the emaciated face 
of a sick woman lying on a pallet; and then fol- 
lowed mourning and wailing, and he was sent out 
of the way while the tender mother, whose voice 
still vibrated at his heart, was carried to the grave. 

Then came another slide of the dark lantern, the 
straggling street of a far-off village, and a hard- 
featured man, toiling from morning till night, and 
taking the boy, now grown up to a premature 
consciousness of daily necessities, into the fields, to 
help him in his work. This morose man is his 
father, very harsh at most times, but now and then 
speaking kind words to him that make the tears 
tremble in his eyes« The holidays of childhood are 
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all over — ^the toddling up steeps, and hunting of 
butterflies, and the terrible hazards through ditches 
and stiles, and swinging gates; and the boy, with 
his instincts yet yearning towards play and pastime, 
is compelled to labour like a dreary man for his 
diulyfood. And mixed with these memories are 
glimpses of a school where he pores over books and 
slates^ and somehow learns to read and write, and 
cast up rows of figures wUch he never can keep in 
a straight line, or shape into equal proportions; 
some being of gigantic height, and some dwarfed 
and crippled, and which, in spite of all his pains, he 
cannot prevent from running into and tumbling 
over each other. 

Then ensues the dismallest change of all« . The 
hard man is crushed down by poverty and over- 
work, and the boy is alone in the bleak churchyard. 
The world is out there in the sunshine on the roads, 
and in the meadows, and on the hills; and crowds 
of human faces pass and re-pass, but not one is 
turned towards him; and he wanders up and down, 
begging for food, and ready for any drudgery that 
can procure it. He hardly knows how he lives 
from day to day, but he contrives to live through 
many years which, looking back upon them at this 
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distance of time, seem like a mist of oenturies. 
The terrible images that rise up in that misti— 4he 
appalling fight for life! — ^he shudders even now 
while he thinks of them. 

And so he works on to manhood, his sympathies 
for his kind, if any can be healthily nurtured in 
such circumstances, perpetually beaten down until 
his whole faculties become concentrated upon the 
one object of self-preservation. Perhaps the pro- 
cess has hardened his nature, as it has embittered 
his life; but he has no spare time for moral re- 
flections. He is engrossed by a more urgent matter 
— ^the prospect of being again cast upon the world 
to starve. It is of that he is thinking— of that 
alone ; and it is filled with horrors, rapidly shaped 
and huddled together out of the experiences of the 
past. 

He recals every item of his seven years' servitude 
in the shop of Mr. Raggles; how he was first taken 
in upon charity, and put to the lowest offices, which 
he was then glad enough to discharge; how his 
honesty was suspected in the beginning, and how 
he was bu&ted and ill-used ; how Raggles brought 
home a young wife, who, conceiving an aversion to 
him, never let an opportunity slip of poisoning his 
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master's mind against him by trumpery complaints. 
A thousand incidents that had happened during 
this period came back upon him, darkly tinged by 
a sense of wrongs and contumely. He remembered 
all the petty yezations acutely — ^they had eaten into 
his soul: the benefits he had enjoyed were buried 
under a heap of injuries. And now, in the end, 
his situation hung upon a thread, and Raggles was, 
perhaps, on the point of inflicting upon him the 
greatest wrong of all by dying, and throwing him 
out of employment. 

Slowly emerging from his meditations, he drew 
his chair over to the table, and taking up the paper 
parcel, began to untie the cord. A flush passed 
over his face, and his hand slightly trembled. 
What were his thoughts at that moment? He was 
working himself into a beUef that Raggles had 
been his enemy all throughout. Why should Rag« 
gles not have trusted him in his business, and 
suffered him to make a character by which he could 
live hereafter? But Raggles had kept him down, 
and thrust him out of sight. He was known only 
as a poor, baited underling, whom nobody thought 
of throwing away a word upon. An insight into 
Raggles* connexions would furnish him with the 
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means of getting employment when he wanted it; 
and had Haggles acted justly, there would be no 
occasion now for him to obtain such necessary in- 
formation by underhand means. It might be useful 
to him in various ways to learn something about 
Baggies' affairs; there might be matters he could 
take up on his own account; or he might gather 
some hints that would be valuable to other people, 
which he could turn to profit. There was, besides, 
an additional reason for possessing himself of the 
real state of Raggles' concerns — ^namely, Mrs. Hag- 
gles' total ignorance of them. Should Raggles go 
off suddenly, what could the poor woman do, if 
there was not somebody at hand to act for her? nor 
did it escape his friendly regard for her interests 
that a preliminary knowledge of Raggles' financial 
resources would enable him to act for her in a 
manner which would place her under considerable 
obligations to him. There was a long arrear of 
small, grinding annoyances due to him. 

Having got rid of his conscientious scruples on 
these points in half the time it has taken to re^ 
capitulate them, he tore open the parcel and drew 
therefrom the ledgers and bank-book of Mr. Rag*- 
gles, which that prudent tradesman had been in the 
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habit of keeping in his desk under the protection of 
a patent safety lock. But in times of illness, when 
households become disordered, keys get straying 
about into wrong hands, and so it happened that 
these records of the house of Raggles came into 
Richard's possession that very morning. When the 
idea first flashed upon his mind of taking home 
these books and sifting their contents, he felt very 
giddy and sick; but it need not be related by what 
insidious degrees^ as the day wore on, the morbid 
feelings which were consuming his heart overcame 
his honest compunctions. The only thing he could 
not quite reconcile himself to was the secrecy of the 
act. Secrecy had an ugly air of guilt about it. 
But then he balanced all the other arguments so 
skilfully, pro and con^ that he was able at last to set 
aside even that. There is never any lack of suc- 
c^ful sophistry on such occasions. 

It was probably pure accident which attracted 
his attention in the first instance to the bank-book ; 
and great was his surprise at the discoveries he 
made in that instructive volume. The discovery that 
chiefly excited his curiosity was the unexpected ex- 
tent of Raggles' transactions; for scarcely a day 
passed that an entry did not appear on one side or 
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the other. The quantity of money in perpetoai 
movement through these little red columns faiily 
dazzled him. He had alwajrs thought that Baggies 
carried on a thriving business, but he had no sus- 
picion that it involved such large sums and such 
frequent payments; and the more he reflected upon 
their magnitude, the more enormous, by force of 
contrast, seemed the penurious tyranny with which 
he had been treated. In short, he could not help 
regarding Raggles' pecuniary successes as a special 
refinement of cruelty, which aggravated his own 
misfortunes; so that when he came to add up the 
columns and strike the balance, he was in a proper 
mood to appreciate at its full value the sum of 
845Z. 145., which he found Mr. Raggles had lying 
idle in the bank. 

The next book, a long, narrow volume, bound in 
white vellum, inscribed in Raggles' own hand " Bills 
and Securities,*' was not so intelligible to him as the 
simpler cash-account he had just explored. Here 
several lines were obliterated by a dash of the pen, 
and others were written in a sort of short hand, in- 
terspersed with figures and capital letters, of which 
he could make neither head nor tail. These oblit&« 
rations and hieroglyphics only exaggerated the 
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opinion he had fonned of the vastneas of the deal- 
ings in which Raggles was engaged. It was clear 
that he had other ways of taming money besides 
that general shop in the market-place, which he now 
began to lookuponalmostasa blind. If his affairs were 
legitimateand aboveboard, whyshouldherecordthem 
in symboUcal devices which nobody could interpret 
but himself ? Securities too ? There was a policy 
of insurance, plain enough, for he could distinctly 
trace the name of the Universal Fire Assurance 
Office, a bond marked B B 31, and a sum of 76/. 
crossed out opposite to the Yarlton Loan Fund. 
What could all this mean? Did Raggles lend out 
money on interest ? He carefully jotted down all 
these suspicious items upon the sheet of paper which 
was lying beside him, and which was beginning to 
look very like the heads of a bill of indictment. 

There were two other books, the regular ledgers* 
Here all the items were perfectly clear^ and they 
distinctly unveiled the course of the shop trade 
carried on by Mr. Haggle. This was the precise 
information he had originally looked for; but his 
researches had developed a wider range of secrets, 
and upon a re-es^onination of his elaborate notes, he 
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found that they were even more various and im^ 
portant than they had seemed at first sight. 

Richard Rawlings pondered long upon the facts 
he was thus enabled to collect by dint of profound 
conjectural criticism. Sometimes, in the midst of 
his meditations, it would suddenly occur to him 
that the man whose private affidrs he was thus scru- 
tinising y^as perhaps wrestling, at that very mo- 
ment, in the last agony for another gasp of life, 
oblivious of worldly business, all his biUs and se« 
Gurities, insurance^ and loans, dropping into dust 
and ashes before his failing senses; and there would 
come an uncomfortable feeling about a death-bed, 
and a vision of wan hands thnist out firom under 
the clothes, and figures kneeling about with their 
heads bowed in prayer; but the memory of liie 
slights and wrongs of years dispelled the suggestions 
of his better nature, and turned them to bitterness. 

The proofs were before him of the wealth that 
man had amassed during those seven years in which 
he had heaped such oppression upon him who now 
sat in judgment on their relative positions. Had 
Baggies been a poor man, or a struggling man, it 
would have palliated his harshness and meanness. 
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But Raggles was rich, and he was a beggar. 
Richard Rawlings had a case to make out for his 
own justification ; and in proportion as he succeeded 
in satisfying himself of the inordinate wealth of 
Raggles^ the hardships, and consequent injustice, 
that he had suffered rose up more and more palpably 
before him. 

A third person, dispassionately looking on, might 
not have been able to detect the force of the rea- 
soning by which he converted Raggles' prosperity 
into a personal wrong done to himself; but the 
subtilty that enters into resentments built upon 
minute points and hoarded trifles, is not easily 
penetrated by ordinary observers, and is scarcely 
intelligible to people of large and comprehensive 
views. There are individuals — ^not a very numerous 
class it is to be hoped — ^who have an extraordinary 
power, when it serves the occasion, of calling up, out 
of a lifetime of kindly intercourse^ a miraculous col- 
lection of small slights and offences, utteriy for- 
gotten by everybody else, if they ever had a real 
existence, and getting up out of them a plausible 
catalogue of grievances, which they make it appear 
that they had borne with exemplary patience. In 
instances of this nature, however, it generally happens 
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that the grieranoes are never disclosed tQI some 
fortunate opportunity arrives when they can be made 
use of advantageously^ the meek virtue upon which 
they had been inflicted continuing to bear them with 
a smiling resignation up to the moment when it can 
turn them to a profitable purpose. It must not be 
supposed that Richard Rawlings was an individual 
of this low and pettifogging cast, for his genius em- 
braced a more expanded horizon; but there was thus 
far a coincidence between him and such persons, 
that in his ordinary behaviour to Mr. and Mrs. 
Baggies he never betrayed his sense of the injuries 
that were seething in his mind, and that the said 
injuries never boiled over till he believed Raggles' 
and his own situation to be on the point of dissolu- 
tion together. 

Fine encouragement this for honesty, thought 
Richard. The employer grows rich upon the hard 
servitude of yom: youth, and leaves you in your 
manhood a beggar 1 The man of substance dies, 
and is followed by a train of crape and feathers to 
the churchyard, and I go out to starve. And 
people take off their hats and pray as the body of 
the rich man passes I How comes it that he, who 
was no better than myself, poorer in heart and 
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spirit, grasping, mean, and cruel, should have that 
T^hite stone over his grave, with a pious verse upon 
ity to inform the world that he is sleeping in heaven, 
while I am prowling on the high road for bread? 
What was this man's advantage over me? Wealth. 
It is the ladder by which men ascend to power over 
their fellow-men. Why should not I, too, plant my 
foot upon it, and climb as weQ as others? 

A new light broke upon him. The project of a 
life had leapt into his brain. 

A little skeleton clock on the stair-head outside 
his door struck two. The morsel of candle supplied 
to him by Mrs. Feabody would have left him in the 
dark long before, had he not had the forethought to 
provide himself with another on his way home. 
This second candle was descending slowly into the 
socket, and beginning to make odd smoky gyra- 
tions, which curled upwards &om the huge unsnufifed 
wick, when Richard thought it was high time to go 
to bed. At that instant, while the sinking flame 
was glimmering and shooting out red sparks on the 
table, there came a loud and violent knocking at the 
street-door. It scared him out of his reverie. Had 
there been light enough in the room to show his 
face, a rush of blood might have been seen mantling 
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up to the roots of his hair^ then suddenly retreating 
and leaving the marble surface as white as paper. 

The first thought that occurred to him was that 
Haggles had called for his books, and that suspicion 
of having made away with them had, of course^ 
fallen upon him. He had nerve enough to brave 
the consequences, if that were all; but shame was 
paramount to terror. There was still that grace of 
unsullied youth in him, for it was his first delin* 
quency, and he would gladly have forgone all hopes 
and resentments to have recalled it. But it was too 
late. What was to be done? How could he se- 
crete these fatal books? The last floating particle 
of the candle had already melted down, and the 
room was pitch-dark, except in that lessening spot 
upon the table, where the pulsing flame, which 
threatened to go out at each palpitation, revealed 
glimpses of the evidence against him. He ran to 
the window, to see who was at the door, forgetting, 
in his confusion, that his room was at the back of 
the house, and that the window looked out upon a 
little yard jammed up against a dead wall. The 
knocking was repeated, and, hardly daring to 
breathe, he stood at the table, unknowingly clutch* 
ing up the ledgers, and waiting for the issue. 
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" Who's that at the door?" inquired a shrill voice 
below. 

Richard Rawlings listened with intense attention, 
but could not catch the answer. 

** From Mrs. Haggles?" returned the same voice. 

The answer was again indistinct, and the knock- 
ing was repeated. 

** This is a fine time o' night to waken people out 
of their sleep, isn't it?" resumed the shrill voice. 
" What do you want?" 

There was now a loud shout, as if the person out- 
dde was determined to make the response unmis- 
takeably distinct; and Richard fancied that it 
sounded like his own name. He sprang to the door 
to assure himself that it was locked. 

** What? You want Richard Rawlings? Well, 
I'm sure, you might have stopped till daylight 
Wait a bit, and I'll let you in," said Mrs. Peabody, 
muttering at the same time a variety of objurgations 
natural to the occasion. 

In a few minutes the street-door was opened^ and 
Riclmrd caught fragments of the conversation that 
ensued in the hall. 

** U-uch!" screamed Mrs. Peabody, as a hurri- 
cane of sleet drifted in. " Come in— -quick !" And 
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the door was instantly shut agun with a loud clap. 
" Well, what's the matter? U-uch ! don't come near 
sue. Lord save us ! you're like a snowball" 

"Y-i-s, m-a-r-m,'* replied a shivering voice, 
which articulated its words letter by letter; '^ I'm so 
cold — ^m-a-r*m — titre— titre — if— you — ^please." 

" Don't stand titrering there," said Mis. Peabody. 
^ What's your message?" 

** If— you— please — m-a-r-m," resumed the creak- 
ing voice, and then there was a terrible shudder of 
the body of the speaker, which seemed to run up the 
stairs, and freeze the whole house; "if — ^you— please 
—m-a-r-m, master's taken in the fiit-tis-isses, and 
Ihis-sus sent me, if you please, m-a^r-m, for mis- 
is-ter Rawling-s-isses." 

' ''In the fittisses?" returned Mrs. Peabody; 
^' then, I su{^>ose, it's all over with him." 

" I suppose it is, m-a-r-m,*' replied the voice, in a 
leisurely tremble, having discharged its business, 
and thinking it might now take its time to recover 

itsdf/ 

^' John Peabody,^' cried out the good woman; 

" do you hear? Raggles is taken. in the fittisses." 
^ John Teckbddy responded in an audible snore. 
" All I just Hke you,*' resumed Mrs; Peabody ; 
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''all the Peabodys is the same. Sleep, eat» and 
drink for .ever, and the world going to pieces 
about you. Get up, I tell you — and c-ara-1-I 
R-i-i-ch-a-a-rd r* which last words being projected 
into his ear with a prolonged bellow, resembling the 
screech of a steam- engine, stunned himoutof his sleep, 
and he started up in the bed like a man demented. 
After rubbing his eyes, and comforting himself with 
a hearty shake, his meek and acquiescent disposition 
speedily adapted itself to the exigences of the mo- 
ment, as it was habituated to do, and he moved 
gently out of the bed, and softly across the floor, 
and up the stairs, without uttering a word till he 
groped his way to Richard's door. 

''Richardl" whispered John Peabody at the 
keyhole, as if he was afraid of disturbing him. 
"Richard!" 

No reply, but a long surging sound of a heavy 
sleep. 

'* Richard," repeated John Peabody, accompany- 
ing the summons this time with a low tap at the 
door. 

" Call louder, you fool !" exclaimed Mrs. Peabody, 
" or he'll never hear you.'* *" 

D2 
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" Ricliard I" repeated John Peabody, in a bolder 
tone, knocking again rather more loudly. 

There was a deep yawn within, followed by a 
gurgle of dreamy words. 

'* What's the matter!" demanded Richard. 

" You're wanted/' replied John Peabody, cring- 
ing close up to the door, and shuddering from the 
cold in a manner that made the entire panel shake. 

** Who is it?" inquired Richard. 

** It's Crikey Snaggs," cried John Peabody. 

** Oh ! Crikey Snaggs, is it?" said Richard ; "just 
tell him to step up to the door, will you?" • 

" Step up this way, Crikey," said John^ " and 
mind you don't fall over the bucket;" and John de- 
scended timorously, and, making his way as quietly 
as he could into bed again, covered himself up in 
the clothes. 

" Well, Crikey," cried Richard, in rather an au- 
thoritative tone of voice, keeping his hand clenched 
on the key of the door all the time; " what brings 
you here at such an hour of the night?" 

** If you please, sir," replied Crikey, " master's 
taken in the fittisses, and missus says you're to come 
up, if you please, sir." 

** Is that all?" demanded Richard. 
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" As I knows of," returned Crikey. 

" Anybody there?" Inquired the other. 

" Except the widder, if you please, sir, and Joey, 
I don't think so," replied Crikey Snaggs. 

'* Then wait a minute, till I dress myself, and Fll 
come with you," said Richard, turning to the table, 
and, gathering up the books into the brown paper, 
he thrust them under the bed, and then opening the 
door, which he carefully locked after him, and 
desiring Crikey to go before him, noiselessly stept 
down the stairs into the street. He was in no dis- 
position to talk tp Mrs. Peabody, whose mu£Sied 
voice he could overhear in voluble discourse with 
her husband, who was probably by this time fast 
asleep again. 

Crikey Snaggs was a little boy of fifteen years of 
age, but being singularly contracted in size, looked 
like a stimted child of not more than ten or eleven. 
His real name was Bob, but everybody called him 
Crikey, a nickname that had been given to him on 
account of an awkward curve in his ribs which threw 
his head slightly out of the perpendicular. The 
soubriquet of Crikey was supposed to represent the 
general idea of crooked, and the boy was so used to 
it, and it came so natural to him at last, that if any 
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one called him Bob he would never think of answer- 
ing. Little Crikey had a very large head, with 
bleary eyes, and thin lips. He had been taken from 
the Foundling Hospital, and had not ^e most remote 
suspicion to whom he belonged, and didn't care. 
His actual amount of intelligence was strictly limited 
to doing literally what he was told to do, if he un* 
derstood it. Beyond that, he eat and drank what 
he could get in Haggles' establishment, where he 
was housed and fed; and was remarkable for no 
other peculiarity but an invincible tendency to sleep, 
which overtook him whenever he was left to him- 
self for three consecutive minutes. 

When they reached the house in the market* 
place, the door was opened by a woman-servant 
already alluded to imder the name of Joey, a heavy 
girl, with a great cap on the top of her head, and an 
extraordinary profusion of dusty hair clumped up 
under it, a roimd face shining all over with soap and 
good nature, and a pair of jibing, pale-bluish eyes, 
in which the light seemed to be always glistening 
and vanishing, and which made her look irresistibly 
comical through the thick tears that were raining 
down her cheeks. 

At sight of Richard, Joey's grief burst out afresh, 
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and it was with diflSculty he could restrain her from 
having a regular cry in the passage. 

" Don't be foolish, woman," said Richard; ** how 
is he going on?" 

" Very bad," bubbled out Joey, with a most fes- 
tive expression of countenance. 

" Is he sensible?" he inquired. 

** He talks miraculous,*^ sdd Joey; **'saii such a. 
heap of things comes into his head, that the like of it 
was never heerd." 

** Why did they send for me ?" demanded Richard. 

** Don't you know?" she returned^ ** he has be©a 
raving about you, and calling for you this hour 
back, and I shouldn^t wonder,** she added, m ^ 
dismal whisper, " if he had something very pettikler 
to say to you." 



CHAPTER m. 

CONTAINIKa BOUE BIOOBAFHICAL PABTICULABS CONCEBNINQ THE 
BAOOLES, WHICH THE HEADER MAY SKIP IF HE PLEASES. 

The fishing-town of Tarlton, situated inthehunr 
dred of Cutsford, lies high up on the coast, not manj 
miles distant &om the Border. It was formerly 
variously designated Yulton, Yarltoft, and Yarl- 
town, finally softening into Yarlton. A fort is said 
to have once commanded the place from a high cliff 
on the northern side ; but, as the fort has long since 
disappeared, and the cliff along with it, posterity is 
at liberty to exercise its own discretion over the tra- 
dition. Like many other very old towns contiguous 
to the sea, there are some queer hollows and mounds 
still extant in the neighbouring flats, which are in- 
difierently attributed to the Druids, die Romans, 
the Saxons, the Dutch, and the Normans; and, 
should the Archaeological Society ever be induced 
to hold an anniversary in Yarlton, they will find their 
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hands full of historical conundrums, upon which 
their learned researches may be advantageously 
bestowed. 

At the time we are speaking of, Tarlton had fif- 
teen hundred and odd inhabitants, a little dumpy 
Gothic church, a sedate chapel of ease, several in- 
dependent places of worship, and a free-school, be- 
iddes an almshouse, and an assembly-room over the 
market-house or town-hall. It was what maybe 
called a bustling, but not a lively, place ; for, although 
the streets were generally pretty full of stray sailors, 
and chapmen, and motley amphibious pedestrians, 
who were in constant movement up and down, yet 
the town had a dull, idle aspect notwithstanding. 
The people seemed to walk about without any pre- 
cise object; they lolled, and loitered, and whistled, 
and looked into shop-windows, and hung about the 
stalls, as if they had nothing on earth to do, and 
were waiting for something, rather wishing that it 
jnight not arrive. The only real enthusiasm that 
ever awoke Yarlton out of this deep lethargy was 
when the fishermen made a great haul, and returned 
in the crisp sunshine of the dawn with their flotilla 
sparkling over the waters. Then everybody was up 
and astir, and there was a universal rush to the beach. 
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and the town pouxed out its whole fifteen hundred 
and odd inhabitants to witness the diagging of the 
nets and the display of the spoils. The seanieipeni 
caught and brought home alive, and stretched out 
on the sands, could not have thrown the population 
into a condition of greater excitement. 

Tbe market-plaoe of Yarlton was the focus of all 
the tEaffio and all the idleness. Here there were 
tilted .wagons, and country carts, and tmcks re- 
aembling sledges, and occasional postchaiseSy and 
whedbarrows piled up, according to the season, with 
geraniums, vegetables, crockery ware, kettles, sauce- 
pans, brushes, rugs, nuUs, and .the like, to be seen 
in perpetual motion, or spread out over the ground 
<}n market-days, after the manner of a bazaar in the 
open air. Here also were the two great inns of 
Yarlton, eicactly vts-a^vis, and keeping a vigilant 
watch upon each other: the Grundy Arms, whidi 
was considered the genteele^, and more modem of 
the two, being called, moreover, after Squire Grundy, 
of €hrundy Hidl, who presided at the inauguration 
dinner, and having a portico in firont that advanced 
some ten feet into the street, and was covered at the 
top with a forest of myrtles, firs, and aloes; and the 
Drake's Head (not the bird, but the Admiral), a very 
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old, lengthy house, with a doping tiled roof, small 
casement windows^ a tottering wooden porch, which 
seemed to be held up, and kept together, by a thick 
group of monthly loses that wandered out into the 
air overhead, and wooden benches in £ix>nt, upon 
which, at all hours, somebody was sure to be sitting. 
Here, too, were the best shops in the town, the only 
shops, statistically speaking, that rendered it worth 
the while of the Custom House to send up to London 
a monthly voucher of the imports and exports of 
Yarlton. 

In the good old war time, under the patriotic 
auspices of Billy Pitt, as he was familiarly designated 
by tiie people at large, Yarlton was a prosperous 
place for its size and opportunities. Amongst the 
most opulent of its inhabitants was Ebenezer Rag* 
gles, a man of patient industry and high moral 
character. His moral character was his cheval de 
bataiUe. He started in life with it, and found it so 
useful to him that no temptations could induce him 
jto risk it. To say that a man starts in life with a 
character of any kind may, perhaps, appear para- 
doxical; but in this case it was perfectly true, for 
Ebenezer was a member of the highly respected sect 
called Methodists, and began the world with all the 
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credit in advance wUcli the world is disposed to give 
to strictly pious people. The Methodists were in 
high vogue in the commercial line at that time^ and 
Ebenezer, by Ae Beverity of his manner and asd- 
duous attention to business, became, in the course of 
a few years, a prominent person, in a town where 
prominent persons were looked up to with a feeling 
of reverence almost amounting to awe. 

There was another circumstance very much in 
his favour. As a matter of religious profession he 
was opposed to wars; as a matter of business he was 
obliged to support them. The Christian protested 
against the iniquity of bloodshed; the tradesman 
was compelled to live by it. So that while, on the 
one hand, he mourned over the sinfulness of turning 
men out of the paths of godliness into soldiers and 
sailors, on the other, he dealt in all kinds of general 
stores for exportation for the use of the troops 
abroad, and for the victualling and clothing of the 
navy. This was felt by the Yarltonians to be a 
great hardship, and he was looked upon as a man 
who was making a daily sacrifice on a tender point 
of conscience, from the purest patriotic motives; and 
his popularity increased accordingly. 

And thus Ebenezer Raggles carried on a hand- 
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some trade as long as the wars lasted, and gradually 
absorbed whatever windfalls chanced to drop in the 

9 

way of contracts and general speculations. He 
became local agent for the Universal Fire Assur- 
ance Company, by which, although he did not net 
much profit, he improved his influence, and^ amongst 
other undertakings, allowed himself to be nominated 
as a director of the Yarlton Loan Fund, which re- 
turned twenty per cent, per annum upon the ori- 
ginal capital. 

Yet, prosperous as he was, Ebenezer had his pri- 
vate troubles. Wherever there is much sunshine 
in the crowded haunts of life, — ^there must be some 
shadow. Every day has its night, every weal has 
its woe, is a legacy from the old proverbial philo- 
sophy which is found in every house ; there is a 
sorrow of some sort Ijring hidden in the happiest 
places. Ebenezer had his in the person of an only 
son. 

When only sons do not turn out to be the joy of 
their fathers' lives, they usually turn out to be 
their plagues. There is little choice between the 
opposite poles in that wide region of self-will and 
impunity which the only son is so often allowed to 
career over by blind a£^tion and erring forbearance. 
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Ebenczer, who was a shrewd and rigorous man to 
all the rest of the world, was strangely indulgent to 
his only son; and Tom Raggles in due time kicked 
the traces, and broke clear away from the parental 
control. 

Tom first showed signs of his independence at 
school. He had grown up in the notion that his 
father was the richest man in Yarlton, and in ac* 
cordance with this impression be topped all his 
schoolfellows in the boldness of his exploits. Of course 
he had, or pocketed, whatever money he wanted, 
and, armed with this power, he did what he liked; 
and^ greatly to his father's scandal, his first outbreak 
took an heroic direction. He was particularly fond of 
building fortifications of clay and bricks and oyster- 
&ells in the playground, and blowing them up 
with trains of gunpowder. The battle mania had 
seized upon ihe schools. Eke a raging epidemic, and 
Tom Raggles was the generalissimo of the quiet 
commercial academy where his father had placed 
him in the vague hope of discipline and douUe 
entry. He would draw out the boys in regular bat* 
talia, and providing them, at his own expense, with, 
tin guns, excellent for discharges of pebbles and 
gravel, it was his delight to dispose them in hostile 
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Imes, abundantly provided in tlie centres and at the 
extremities with heaps of ammunition, and to halloo 
them into an engagement ; and when, in the fury 
of their martial ardour, they came to close quarters, 
it was a strict regulation that each man should 
throw away his gun, and draw out a wooden sword, 
with which he was to fall upon the heads of the 
enemy. In the course of these campaigns, many 
boys lost an eye, or had a cheek cut open, or had a 
tooth knocked out, while some were carried away 
triumphantly on litters to their beds of glory. This 
sort of thing could not be expected to last very loHg. 
The whole neighbourhood complained of it. Oc- 
casional stones and showers of pebbles found their 
way over the walls, and carried the war into the 
neutral hats^ and bonnets, and baskets of the peaceful 
pedestrians outside ; and the fireworks and explo- 
sions created as much dismay as if the French had 
landed in full force upon the coast. This could not 
last; and, after many remonstrances, and many in-< 
tiarviews with Mr. Raggles, senior, and many nego- 
tiations between the father and son, and many other 
£itratagems to induce the ypung gentleman to return 
tx> die paths of citizenship, all of which were inef- 
fectual, Mr» Himmiums, the principal of the com- 
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xnercial academy, felt himself reluctantly obliged, 
with a load of thanks and apologies, to send Master 
Baggies home. 

The effect of this measure was only to transfer 
the military activity of Tom Raggles from the play-^ 
ground to the shop. Tom was no sooner re-esta- 
blished at home than he commenced operations be- 
hind the counter, converted his papa's elevated 
skeleton desk at the top of the steps into a battery, 
upon which he planted two pieces of artillery, inge-^ 
niously inserted crackers in rolls of cloth and other- 
articles, which were sure to explode the moment 
they were touched, and filled every convenient little 
hole in the stools with gunpowder, having a match 
always ready to fire them when anybody was about 
to sit down, which he called ** taking the enemy by 
surprise." The infinite variety of his tactics suc- 
cessfully defeated the vigilance of his &ther, who 
was taken by surprise, in common with the eneniy, 
every hour in the day; so that there was n6thing 
left for it but to send him back again to school to get ' 
him out of the way. 

He was now placed under the charge of Mr.- 
Fogleton, a serioud man, of inflesible domestic ' 
habits, who always dressed in black, and wore ex- 
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cruciatingly tight white neckcloths. But in less 
than a week Tom had so completely subverted the 
discipline of the academy, that Mr. Fogleton was 
compelled to adopt the distressing alternative of re- 
linquishing the thirty-five pounds a-year, ^vith ez« 
traSy which he was to have received for that young 
gentleman's tuition. He therefore sent him back 
to his papa, but in a more formal manner, as might 
be anticipated from his constitutional gravity, than 
had been adopted by Hummums. He made ^om, 
as a measure of wholesome reproval, the bearer of a 
long letter to his &ther full of moral reflections on 
the general tenor of his character and conduct ; 
which letter it is not necessary to trouble the reader 
withj as Tom tore it up into a great many small 
fragments, which he distributed along the high road 
for the edification of the public, before he reached 
home. 

In this way the education of Tom Raggles was 
conducted for several years. His progress much 
resembled that of the ingenious piece of mechanism 
which, by the action of invisible wheels, makes two 
steps backward for every one it goes forward^ so 
that^ in due time, instead of reaching the end of its 
journey, it is further off from it than when it started. 

VOL. I. £ 
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When Tom had finished his schooling, he was a 
proficient in all the scampish accomplishments of his 
day, and had made scarcely any perceptible advance 
in practical or useful acquisitions, beyond the com- 
mon rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Emancipated from the surveillance of the school- 
room, he made his debut in public life with unbounded 
applause. Tom Raggles was a buck of the first 
water. Despising the sleek costume of the sect to 
whidi he nominally belonged, Tom made a brilliant 
appearance in yellow pantaloons and Hessian boots, 
a bright blue coat, and an embroidered waistcoat. 
He rode races, drank, gambled, and, as became a 
lad of spirit, boasted of his intrigues. The cock- 
pit and the ring had the honour of including him 
amongst their most constant frequenters; he bred 
dogs, and shot without a license; committed gallant 
trespasses upon preserves and farmyards; and took 
so keen a delight in all sorts of contraband pleasures 
and illicit sports, that a considerable portion of his 
time was consumed in defending himself against 
charges of assault and battery, buying off wit- 
nesses, compromising depredations, and keeping out 
of the way of warrants. 

Ebenezer looked on with passive dismay at the 
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course upon which his son had launched himself. 
He was getting very old and veiy feeble, and the 
power he had suffered to pass out of his hands when 
Tom was a boj, could never be recalled now that 
Tom was a mannikin. A curious transposition of 
their relations towards each other grew insensibly 
out of these circumstances: Bbenezer dwindled into 
a child^ and Tom became master of the house, and 
of everything that was in it. Remembering what 
Ebenezer had been in his stalwart days, — ^that close, 
compact, sagacious man of business, — ^it was as good 
as a homily to hear Tom checking his drivelling 
admonitions, and turning his superannuated notions 
of life inside out. The elasticity of youth carried 
it hollow against the stale experiences of age. It 
was wiser, and braver, and more up to the mark; 
looked with contempt upon the old safeguards and 
defences, which it sneered at as mere superstitions 
and prejudices; and insisted upon it that the woild 
had made a start, which left all such antiquated 
doctrines at an immeasurable distance behind. What 
was it but rank nonsense to talk about the tortoise 
beating the hare? Thus new generations rise and 
trample down their predecestors who laid the 
foundations for them ; and thus it has happened from 

E 2 
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the begmning, and will happen again and again to 
the crack of doom. 

Ebenezer drivelled on a few years longer, and 
then dropped into the graye, and Tom had the 
business all to himself. 

A sudden^ but not at all an extraordinary, change 
passed over his character. It was the easiest transi- 
tion in the world for Tom to rush from one extreme 
to another. As we find in the natural history of 
insects, that the grub turns into a butterfly, so it 
often occurs in the natural history of man, that the 
butterfly turns into a grub. Whether the love of 
pleasure had exhausted the kernel of enjoyment, 
and left nothing to batten upon but the shell; or 
whether, being in itself purely sensuous, it only 
took another shape of selfishness, it is needless to 
inquire, for we are interested only in the fact that 
after having squandered his health, and a great deal 
of his father's money '^ in a youth of firolics," Tom 
Baggies settled down into a middle age of thrift and 
avarice. Having thrown away all the money he could 
get from his father, he devoted the rest of his life to 
saving all the money he could make for himself. 

Let nobody be shocked at this violent re-action. 
It takes place every day, although it is not always 
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visible on the surface. Men harden as they get 
older: the frost of time steals on and nips their 
sympathies; and when they begin to acquire wealth, 
they begin to discern the folly of generosity, and 
the wisdom of cultivating that laudable prudence 
which displaces the eager liberality of youth. See 
how friendships politely bow friendships to the door 
upon the faintest suspicion of being about to be put 
to the test: how the warmest protestations of the 
poor man who knows he cannot fulfil them, cool 
down into cautious reserve when he becomes rich. 
Who is there that preserves in his manhood the 
boyish bloom of his open-hearted teens? It is good 
and elevating to believe that there are such men—- 
but as it is a rare fortune to meet them, let them be 
honoured, cherished, and loved in proportion to 
their scarcity. 

Tom Baggies, no doubt, found himself incon- 
veniently pressed upon by the numerous tag-rag 
and bobtail of his former associations, who all 
wanted to borrow money from him, and implicitly 
believed that his accession to independence would 
be the making of them; so, without much. cere- 
mony, he abruptly shut the door upon his needy 
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and wasteful old friends, turned his faoe to the dedc, 
and set to work at his business with the avidity of 
a miser. The times had undergone a change as 
well as Tom Raggles. The wars were over; there 
was no more provisioning, victualling, and contract- 
ing; the Assurance Office had taken lodgings for 
itself in a branch office; the Loan Fimd had 
dropped down sixteen per cent.; and the famous 
establishment of Ebenezer Raggles had subsided 
into a general shop^ such as are common to small 
country towns, a kind of Noah's Ark, in which all 
sorts of things are to be had '* £rom a needle to an 
anchor." 

If old Ebenezer, who had been so grievously 
twitted by Tom for his antediluvian maxims toudbt- 
ing industry and economy, could have seen him in 
his altered condition, he would have witnessed an 
eccentric graft upon his own example. Being defi- 
cient in the breadth of understanding and the know- 
ledge of mankind, by which his father had achieved 
his position, Tom conducted his affidrs upon the 
narrowest and meanest principles^ saved pence where 
his fistther had made shillings, and^ for all his diligence 
and parsimony, never succeeded in conciliating the 
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respect of the townspeople. And sucli was the 
moral of the new generation, which had scoffed so 
superciliously at the old one. 

For years and years, Tom Haggles plodded on, 
leading laborious days, and scorning all delights of 
festive board and womankind, gathering wrinkles 
on his face and hands, and living as abstinently as a 
monk of La Trappe. Out of that unsocial state, 
however, he was doomed to be disturbed at last, and 
in a way which, considering how thin his blood had 
become, and how all sense of the pleasant things of 
the world had been dried up in him, may be de- 
scribed as something truly surprising. 

When this great crisis in his life arrived, Tom 
was, at least, on the shady side of fifty-five. He 
was a small thread of a man, with the aspect of one 
who had been baked in an oven and overdone. 
There were two very strong presumptive arguments 
against the likelihood that Tom Raggles would ever 
marry: firstly, the difficulty of obtaining his own 
consent; secondly, the difficulty of finding somebody 
to consent on the other side. Yet Tom Raggles did 
marry in the face of all difficulties; and, piling 
wonder upon wonder, he married a young wife. 

Barbara Flight was the daughter of the widow of 
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a puner in the navy, and lived in a retired way in 
the suburbs. It was said that Mrs. Flight had been 
a flame of Tom's in his younger days, and that the 
purser, being obliged to join his ship suddenly, 
pressed his suit with such vigour that he carried off 
the lady while Tom was deliberating over a proposal. 
The report might have been only a flying scandal, 
but certain it was that Tom, when he had renounced 
all other social enjoyments, was a fiiequent visitor in 
the evenings at Mrs. Flight's. Some people sur- 
mised that he was courting the widow, for it never 
entered into anybody's head to suspect him of a 
defflgn upon the daughter, who had only just turned 
twenty. And we are bound to add that it never 
entered into his own head to suspect himself of such 
a design. It grew over him like a net, and he was 
not at all aware of it till he was caught in it. 

Barbara Flight was a slender girl, with very light 
hair, light eyes, and a light complexion. Her mind 
was colourless en state. She was very easily amused, 
had no opinion of her own, took impressions as fiist 
as they came, and lost them with equal fiudlity. If 
Barbara could be said to have had a decided trait in 
her character, it was a love of dumb animals, espe- 
cially cats and birds. Perhaps it was because they 
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were the only parts of the creation over which she 
coold hope to exercise any power (which Mr. Pope 
eays is the predominant passion of women, whether 
they are strong or feeble), and because she could 
talk on arhead to them in her own light, prattling, 
no-meaning way, without check or restraint. While 
Tom Raggles and her mother were engaged in 
musty old talk about old times, and the wonderful 
changes that had taken place in the world since they 
were first acquainted, interspersed with practical 
observations on the price of provisions, Barbara was 
usually employed in playing hide-and-seek in a great 
chair with a kitten, or whispering, like a siffleur^ 
with her canary. Whenever she was drawn into the 
larger conversation, it was only as audience, for she 
»rely hamded an original remark. 

Tom Raggles took very little notice of Barbara in 
the beginning: he looked upon her as a child 
amusing herself about the room. But Barbara was 
growing up into a habit with him without his 
knowing it, and he came to miss her at last when she 
happened to be out of the way. Habit is a great 
tyrant with lean, lonely people, when their lives 
become contracted, and their sympathies narrowed 
to a solitary point. How this habit grew upon him 
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more and more by stealthy, imperceptible degneSy 
— ^how imoonsciooB Baxbam ma of it^ — 4iow Cttle 
she thought about Mr. Raggles, or anybody or 
anything elae, except the cat and the bird,— and 
how oddly it all came round to a discovery one 
evening, arising out of something Mr. Haggles said^ 
without intending it, — need not be related in detaaL 
It will be enough to observe, that Mr. Baggies went 
home that night wondering at himself^ and wonder* 
ing at Barbara, and in such an obscure state of mind 
that he went to bed with his cravat on. 

The next day he didn't believe a word of it. He 
was like a man getting up out of a dream^ and the 
daylight and its occupations put it all out of his 
thoughts; and when he set out in the evening to 
visit Mrs. Flight as usual, he had a feeling of 
buoyancy, and a gay sort of giddiness in his step, 
which was new to him, and which was the only 
token he could detect in himself of any change that 
had been wrought in him. But when he arrived at 
the house, he suddenly felt himself very sick and 
tremulous; and when Mrs. Flight asked him what 
was the matter, he felt as if his head would fly off, 
and as if his ears were burning and cracking down 
to the roots. He supposed that he was expected to 
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say something about the evening before, and that 
the best thing he could say would be something 
jocose, to turn it aU off into a laugh; but the more 
he tried to think of a joke, the more he couldn't 
think of anything but a dismal mist that was before 
his eyes, dancing up and down like a phantasma- 
goria. As for Barbara, she was nuising her cat as 
unconcernedly as if nothing had happened, a spec- 
tacle of guileless simplicity which smote him to the 
heart, and made him feel wretchedly guilty, al- 
though he could not tell why or wherefore. 

Mrs. Flight was a very sensible woman, and saw 
bow it was quite plainly. She therefore allowed 
Mr. Raggles to go on from bad to worse, knowing 
that the more he floundered in the net the more he 
must entangle and exhaust himself. Clever as he 
was in other ways, he was no match for Mrs. Flight. 
But there was nothing remarkable in that. When 
a woman sets about a business of this sort, she has 
ways of compassing her ends which sharper facul- 
ties than Tom Baggies could boast of cannot pene- 
1a»te. 

Watching her opportunity judiciously, after he 
had committed himself over and over again by the 
strangeness of his behaviour, and by tumbling into 
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the pits slie had laid for him, Mrs. Flight opened the 
afiair herself in an indirect manner, and with a 
motherly tenderness which totally bewildered him. 
She considered such a union out of all reason; she 
never was more surprised in her life than when she 
first b^gan to suspect that he had thoughts of her 
daughter; Barbara was quite a child, and she was 
sure that such an idea as marriage had never entered 
her mind; he was old enough to be her father, and 
one would imagine that, instead of going on for 
fifty, as he must be from what she remembered him, 
he was a spanking young fellow of five-and -twenty; 
but she had such a regard for him, for the sake of 
old times, that if she really could bring herself to 
believe that it was for his happiness, she hardly 
knew what to say about it; but nothing coyld in. 
duce her to bias the poor child's inclinations in such 
a matter, so he must not build up his hopes, like a 
foolish boy, upon her influence. These little ob- 
stacles, which came so naturally in the way, wer6 
irresistible; and Tom Raggles, as unconscious of 
what he was doing as if he had been making a 
speech in his sleep, declared that he was downright 
miserable (which he was), that he could not tell ho^ 
it, happened (which was true also), and that he 
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hoped she would break it to Barbara, and make him 
a happy man, or some stuttering exclamation to that 
effect. There is a regular course in these things, 
and when a man goes to a certain point he thinks 
he must go on; and so Haggles went on, till the 
declaration was duly made and clenched. 

Mrs. Flight represented the business to her 
daughter with all the requisite maternal caution. 
She was quite aware^ she said, of the disproportion 
between their ages; but, then^ Baggies was not so 
old as he looked by many years, and there were 
some men who were younger at forty than other 
men at two-and-twenty; besides, she had known 
Baggies from his childhood, and, if she were to 
make a choice, there was nobody to whom she 
could so safely trust her dear child, he was such a 
good man, so thoughtful and kind, and then he was 
so well off; and what a blessing it would be to her 
to think that, if anything should happen to her 
(and she knew she hadn't a great many years to live), 
her darling would be so comfortably provided for; 
indeed, she looked upon it altogether as a most pro- 
vidential circumstance, and could hardly persuade 
herself that it was true until she should see them 
both come home from church, and eating the wed- 
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ding dinner; and> wouldn't they have a merry* 
making that day I 

It is poBsible that Barbara, for the first time in 
her life, may have ventured upon this occasion to 
ihink a little on her own account, for she did not 
say much to her mother about it, beyond ^ving 
her accustomed mechanical assent to what she had 
been saying, and her mother did not press her much 
at this time for an answer, but left the providential 
circumstance to operate in silence upon her mind 
For a day or two Barbara was not quite as easy as 
usual, and had a terror of meeting Mr. Raggles, 
but it passed off like a summer cloud; and on the 
following Sunday Mrs. Flight had the satisfaction 
of hearing her daughter called in church, and of 
seeing the people standing up on tip-toe in their 
pews to look at her. 

Nor was she disappointed in the wedding-dinner. 
It took place at her own house; and supreme was 
her delight when a chaise and pair appeared at the 
door to convey the happy couple, in the dusk of 
the evening, to an inn about five miles off, where 
they were to spend a honeymoon of two clear days: 

It would be desirable to draw the curtain at once 
upon the lovers, for the reader knows well enough 
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-what usually ensues upon the marriage of January 
and May; but the necessities of our narrative 
require that we should glance at them in their own 
house, and see how they got on when the bridal 
ardour had abated, and they dropped down again 
into their natural characters under the action of new 
dicnmstances. 

When Mr. Haggles brought home his wife, he 
foimd that he did not exactly know what to do 
with her. He had made no calculation of the ex* 
tensive changes which are produced by the appear- 
ance of a mistress in the minage of an old bachelor. 
While the place was new to her, Mrs. Raggles was 
perpetually running in and out of the rooms, and 
up and down the stairs, and flirting into the shop, 
and ringing the bellsy and ordering the maid-of-all- 
work about, and sending out the shopman, with 
whom we have already made acquaintance in the 
person of Richard Bawlings, on trivial messages, 
and creating a hubbub and disturbance all day long, 
that e&ctually broke up the clockwork routine of 
the house. Mr. Raggles was fairly taken aback by 
the extraordinary sprightliness of motion sheTex- 
hibited; nor could he comprehend how that quiet 
girl, who purred about her mother's little parlour so 
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noisdeflsly, could have become 80 troubleaome all oi 
a sudden. But Raggles was not a profound man on 
some subjects, and, least of all, on the philosophy 
of female chaiacter. 

The young wife^ upon her translation to a house 
of her own, thought she was to have everything 
her own way, or, rather, die never thought about 
it, but, by an instinct common to most newly* 
married ladies, particularly to such as men fall in 
love with for their shyness and timidity, she sprang 
somewhat too eagerly into possession. The feeling 
of being released from restraint, and made, as she 
supposed, mistress of her actions, had loosened the 
pent-up vivacity of girlhood, and carried her away 
on a spring-tide of animal spirits. It may have 
been, also, that she derived a few salutary hints 
from her mother upon the importance of establish- 
ing her domestic authority in the first instance^ and 
that she knew no better way of setting about it 
than that of making a prodi^ous rattle, to the total 
disruption of the peace and economy of the house- 
hold. 

If Mrs. Raggles had committed an error of 
judgment in imagining that she was to enter upon 
a career of perfect freedom and independence, Mr. 
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R^gg^^s, on bis part, had fallen into a mistake 
equally delusive, and, perhaps, less excusable in a 
person of his age and experience. He confidently 
believed that he had married a patient Grisel, whose 
voice would never be heard in the house, who would 
tread the stairs like a mouse, do exactly as she 
was desired, and never interfere with his business. 
Within a week they were mutually undeceived; 
and then began a struggle for the upper hand, which 
speedily brought matters to a clearer understanding 
between them. 

Had Mrs. Raggles inherited some of her mother's 
tact and sagacity, she might have gained a few ad- 
vantages in the civil war. But it is useless to specu- 
late upon such an hypothesis. Mrs. Raggles was 
not endowed with the requisite strength of will, 
womanly wit, or keenness of perception, to enable 
her to come off the field of battle with a single 
trophy. She was routed at all points, horse and 
foot, ignominiously made prisoner, and shut up in 
he^ own room. Several diversions were attempted 
in her favour by Mrs. Flight; but the old lady, 
formidable at close quarters, was repulsed with dis- 
^ce, and forbidden the house. 

The victory Mr. Raggles had thus secured was 
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infinitely more decisive than if he had started a 
ccunu belli on the wedding-day, and established his 
authority by a coup demain. That process, which 
has often failed, might have bred secret discontents 
and conspiracies, and kept him under arms for the 
rest of his life. But both parties had now fairly 
tried their strength, and the result was conclusive. 

Mis. Raggles consequently sank into a life of pas« 
sive obedience. She was treated like a puppet, Mr. 
Raggles having an inexorable grasp of the wires. 
The disparity between their ages took off somethii^ 
of the edge of this sharp practice, for, as they had 
very little in common between them in the way 
of tastes and sentiments, it was no great penalty to 
her to be left to herself, and relieved from the 
trouble of thinking how she should act. It was a 
sort of existence which agreed wonderftJly with the 
ductility of her nature. Nobody could ever have 
supposed that she was unhappy. Once she had 
settled down into tacit acquiescence she was as con- 
tent as a child, that having been punished for a 
fault, quickly forgets its tears, and hides itsdf in a 
comer to amuse itself. As to that melancholy blank 
in the affections which sentimental novelists would 
have us believe invariably supervenes upon ill- 
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assorted marriages, it would be affectation to pre- 
tend that Mrs. Raggles underwent any secret suffer- 
ing of the kind. If Mr. Raggles did not awaken 
any tender emotions in her heart, she was amply 
compensated by the attachment of her Angola cat, 
upon whom she lavished her vacant caresses. 

In this manner Mr. and Mrs. Raggles lived to- 
gether for a space of three years, which brings us 
to the point of time at which our history commences. 
In the meanwhile, to the inconsolable grief of a 
numerous circle of fiiends, to whom she was en- 
deared by the practice of every virtue that could 
adorn a pioas Christian, Mrs. Flight had taken 
wing to heaven. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T7HICH CONDUCTS US TO THB FOOT OF TBB LADDER. 

While Richard Rawlings was creeping sofdy 
up the stairs to the sick man's chamber, Mrs. Rag* 
gles was seated in the little parlour at the back of 
the shop, engaged in a consolatory conversation 
with Nurse "Waters, who had just resigned her 
charge to Mr. Pogey, and come down to take her 
ease for a while over a potation of hot rum-and- 
water. The remains of a cold fowl, a bottle and 
glasses, a posset basin, and one or two medicine 
phials, were on the table, and ranging amongst the 
plates and dishes, with bland and graceful step, was 
a large Angola cat. 

" There's no good in frettin' yourself/' observed 
Nurse Waters; " leave trouble a day's march behind 
you, and look out a-head. Life's a journey, and 
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them that lives best on the road can keep up the 
longest. Never look back !" 

Nurse Waters was the individual alluded to by 
Crikey Snaggs as the " widder." Her real history 
was rather obscure. Nobody actually knew whether 
she was a widow or not, and it was a subject upon 
which she never showed any inclination to enlighten 
her acquaintance. She had lived in Yarlton for a 
space of nine years, and was known there as the 
Widow Waters. Her occupations were multifarious. 
She went out as a nurse, or as anything else to fill 
up a temporary gap in a household. There were 
various speculations afloat about her widowhood, for 
as she did not choose to publish her biography, the 
particidars were supplied by the invention of her 
neighbours. Some said that they did not believe 
she was ever married; and others, that they shrewdly 
suspected, if she had ever had a husband, he must 
have been hanged or transported. But she pursued 
the even tenor of her course, regardless of these ill- 
natured innuendos, and managed to make out a pre- 
carious livelihood in spite of them^ and to ingratiate 
herself wherever she was employed, by taking a 
greater interest in other people's family concerns than 
she seemed to take in her own. Nurse Waters was 
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a thin, wiiy woman, with a prominent aquiline nose 
and sharp features, a shrewd, practical woman who 
stood upon her experience, and was peculiarly 
qualified to supply the place of the lamented Mrs. 
Flight, in the counsels of Mrs. Baggies, at this trying 
crisis of her life. 

'' He was too old for you, dear," continued Kurse 
Waters; '' you didn't expect to go before him, did 
you? It's in the hands of Heaven, and you'd better 
dry your eyes and leave it there. If it was me, I'd 
make up my mind to it. Never look back 1 It's 
the future that's everything to us alL" 

" Very true," replied Mrs. Baggies, parling with 
both hands her long hair, which had been much 
disordered by the violence of her emotions, and was 
continually falling over her face; ''but, af);er aU, 
you know, he was my husband." 

" So he was, dear," returned Nurse Waters, 
^ there's no denying that ; and, as long as he was 
your husband, you did what was rigbt by him. 
But it isn't because he was your husband, that 
you're to fret yourself to fiddlestrings for him. I 
don't mean to disparage tiie poor man ; but I say, 
that there's no man worth grieving after. As to 
myself, all menkind's dead to me, and I've nothing 
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to look to bat myself; but in your case, Mrs. Rag- 
gles, dear, it's a horse of another colour. It ain't 
for a young woman like you, with the world before 
you, to break your heart for a husband that was old 
enough to be your father." 

*^ Close upon sixty ,^^ replied Mrs. Raggles; " but, 
for all that, he'll leaye worse behind him.'' 

"There never was a worse but there was a 
woraer," rejoined Nurse Waters. 

" My poor mother used to say," said Mrs. Raggles, 
^ that none knows how an ugly shoe fits but them 
that wears it." 

" True for her," returned the widow; "but you 
know, in the course of nature, it must wear out." 

" Don't say that, nurse,'' replied Mrs. Raggles; 
" don*t say that; don't talk of a human being wear- 
ing out like a shoe. It hurts me." 

*^ And didn't the ugly shoe hurt you, too, dear?" 
replied Nurse Waters. " Now between ourselves, and 
you know I have your interest at heart, wasn't he a 
cruel screw to you? What pleasure had you with 
him at all? It isn't to say that you were shut up 
Uke a bird in a cage, and hung up in a dark room 
till you lost your music, dear, for a woman wouldn't 
mind that if she was comfortable elseways, but when 
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did he ever speak a pleasant word to you? Was he 
the man to say to you, * Babby, dear, it's New Year's 
Day, or it's Easter Monday^ or it^s your birthday, 
and many happy returns of the same to you?' " 

" No — ^no," returned Mrs. Haggles, re-adjusting 
her hair. 

'^ And as to his being a good provider," continued 
Nurse "Waters; " drat them all, that's the way they 
get out of it. A good provider ! Why, he was 
bound by law to provide for you. Who thanks a 
husband for what one eats and drinks? That's the 
least they can do for the aches and pains we go 
through for them. And if he was a good provider, 
I wonder has he taken care to leave you comfortable 
behind him?" 

Mrs. Raggles shook her head. 

" That's the point, dear," resumed Nurse Waters; 
" have you turned in your mind what you're going 
to do with the place when he's gone?" 

"I never once thought of it," replied Mrs. 
Baggies. 

" Then you ought," returned the widow, half- 
closing her eyes, and stooping over in a whisper, 
" and the sooner the better. I know how things 
go when a woman's left unprotected, and you 
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oughtn't to be unprotected long, that's another 
thing. Now will you take a bit of advice from an 
old woman, dear?' 

The Angola at this moment made a sudden whisk 
of her tail that nearly put out the candle. 

^' Take care of the candle, beauty !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Haggles; '' it mustn't bum its darling tail, my 
precious! It wants something, does it? P-r-r-r. 
I'm sure it can't be hungry after the supper it 
made;" whereupon she proceeded to tempt its appe- 
tite with a side*bone, carefully stripping off the flesh 
into delicate morsels, upon which the favourite re- 
galed itself with the fastidious hesitation of an epicure. 

The widow remarked what a great beauty of a 
cat it was, slyly throwing in a hope that Mrs. Raggles 
would have something better to pet by and by; at 
which Mrs. Raggles coloured up, and the widow 
resumed the thread of her discourse. 

" I was sayin'," she observed, " that it was high 
time for you to think of yourself. Everything's at 
sixes and sevens, and there's no tellin' what plun- 
derin' goes on when there's nobody to look after 
a house. You ought to get a friend to see to it 
for you." 

" But who can I get ?" said Mrs. Raggles. 
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'* Well then, izideed/' xeplied Nmae Wateis, "" Fire 
zu> very good opinion, as joa know, of menkind, for^ 
I'll tell the honest truth, I think them all much 
alike, as £ir as that goes; but vre can't do without 
them sometimes, and more particular when there's a 
death in a family. Yon ought to have a man, dear, 
to look into the business for you, and I think we can 
find one that would do it and be glad." 

** Who?" inquired Mrs. Raggles. 

**Who?' responded the widow, humouroudy 
aimping her fipe; ** who? What do you think of 
Mr. P<^cy, dear?' 

**Mr. Pogey?" exclaimed Mis, Haggles, with a 
look of a^onishment. 

^ There's no such another in the town," continued 
Nurse Waters; *4f Fogey took up the business it 
would be as good as done; and from what I have 
heard him say of you " 

^^ Of me?" said Mrs. Baggies, her face becommg 
suddenly sufiused in a gldw of scarlet; '^ what in 
the world could he ever have to say of me?' 

" Nothing but what was becomin' in him to say," 
replied the widow; ** what makes you blush, dear? 
Is it because Fogey's a bachelour?" she added, with 
a guttering blink of one eye. 
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'' How can you go on so?" said Mrs. Baggies^ 
diockingly confused. 

*' If you have Pogey to your fiiend," continued 
the widow, '^ you're a made woman foi life." 

" But '' 

*' I don't heed your buts," interrupted Nurse 
Waters; ^^ he's a bachelour, and has an eye in his 
head. That's enough; I'll say no more. Look 
forward, dear^ that's all! The widow's cap's un« 
common becomin' to fair hair." 

Mrs. Raggles was sadly fluttered at these unsea^ 
sonable remarks. She thought it cruel and unnatural 
in Nurse Waters to introduce such a subject at such 
a moment; she was veiy much vexed with her; 
she was so much vexed that it put everything else 
out of her head ; and^ although she was very angry 
with herself for it, she could not help, all she could 
do, wondering what on earth Pogey could hav^ 
odd about lier^ and how she should look in a 
widow's cap. 

While she was revolving these matters in her 
mind, the door opened^ and Joey made her appear- 
ance. It was impossible to mistake the frightful 
glare of her fsEice. Joey tried to articulate, but, 
instead of words, only uttered a husky cry, and, 
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throwing her apron over her head^ began to work 
her knuckles into her eyes. Nurse Waters saw how 
it was, and, telling Mrs. Raggles to keep herself 
quiet, desired Joey to deliver her message. 

It was to tell Mrs. Raggles to hasten tip-stairs. 
Mr. Pogey had sent for her. 

Place, time, and circumstance make little difierence 
in the Chamber of Death. Whether the hangings 
be of Genoa velvet or Manchester cotton matters 
little in the shadow of Eternity which is over the 
silent room. Rich and poor, proud and humble^ 
the wronged and the wrong-doer, are here brought 
to a common level. Their stormy passions, their 
grand projects, their great revenges, — ^what are they 
here in the Presence of the Dead? — ^a breath of air 
which thrills a leaf and passes on. What are our 
loves and hates here? our honours, our humiliations? 
— a poor fading dream ! Upon this threshold the 
unreality of life is made clear to us, and we see the 
pageant vanisliing before our eyes. Vain, distracted 
Love, frantic Jealousy, delusive Hope, Intellect that 
has ruled, and Beauty that has agitated the world, 
— what space do ye fill here in this narrow passage 
between the two lives of the Past and the Future?-^ 
bubbles of light that float into the twilight and dis- 
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appear. Bow down rebuked, poor broken heart of 
earth, and, beneath the veil of the falling darkness^ 
pray for grace to forgive and be forgiven ! 

When Richard entered the room where Raggles 
lay, and saw the eyes of the dying man looking 
anxiously towards the door, as if watching for his 
coming, he felt, for the first time^ something like a 
sentiment of pity and pardon for all that had passed 
between them. It was no time for human resent- 
ments. The earthy flavour of the atmosphere which 
sometimes precedes, and always follows death in ill- 
ventilated roomi^^ was heavy and oppressive. A 
ghastly change had taken place in the features of 
the old man since he had seen him only a few hours 
before : the skin had assumed a leaden hue, and had 
shrunk into the cheeks, the eyes were glassy, the 
lips livid and compressed^ and the nostrils dilated. 
Even Mr.Pogey, who stood at the bedside, appeared 
struck by the alteration, and, beckoning Richard 
into a comer, told him in rather a pompous and 
oracular way that Raggles had not many minutes to 
live, that he had been calling for him so wildly and 
vehemently that he was sure there was something 
on his mind ; and then branching off into a rambling^ 
alludon to the wonderful action of the mind upon 
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the body and the bodj upon the mind, he warned 
Richard that the patient might go off like a snuff 
with the least over-excitement, and that he must be 
careful to hear what he had to say, without flurry- 
ing him by questions or remarks. The precaution 
was necessary, for Richard was deeply a&cted by 
the scene before him. But he had a painful coor 
sciousness that Mr. Fogey was superior to sudi 
emotions. 

He approached the bed noiselessly, and looked 
earnestly at Raggles, hoping to attract his attention 
without speaking, but although Raggles' eyes were 
fixed upon him, he was apparently unconscious of 
his presence. 

At last Richard said in a low voice, '^ Richard, 
sir," 

" Richard !" repeated Raggles. 

" You wished to see me, sir." 

" Ah ! ha ! — are you there, Richard?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Where? where? let me feel your hand;" and^ 
spreading out his wasted fingers, he muttered, ^* send 
them away." 

Richard silently motioned Mr. Pogey to leave 
th^n together. But Mx. Pogey had no intention 
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to go. Perhaps he was a little curious to ascertain 
the nature of the revelation he supposed the patient 
was about to make. So he made a sign that he 
would remain concealed behind the curtains. Cere- 
mony was out of the question on such an occasion, 
and Richard, quietly moving over to the door, and, 
opening it wide, motioned Mr. Pogey to withdraw. 
The decision of his manner very much astonished 
the apothecary, who, evidently disconcerted at his 
summary ejection, flounced out, with a glance at 
the sick man and another at Richard, which was 
meant to convey an expression of profound in- 
dignaBon* 

Having closed the door, Richard resumed his 
place at the bedside. 

" Well, air," he said. 

" Are we alone?" cried Raggies. 

** Yes," returned Richard. 

** Richard !" cried Raggies, " stoop down — lower 
lower." 

Richard |daced his ear close to his mouth, and 
with difficulty gathered a few unconnected words. 

** Did you hear me?" screamed Raggies, in an 
angry voice. 

ft. 

" Where did you say, sir?' inquired Richard. 
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"Ah! ha I down — down — in the drawer — ah! 
Lord, pity me I — ^what a time you are; have you got 
them?" 

The drawer, to which Haggles directed him, was 
in a table close to the bed. 

" It is locked," said Richard, having in vain 
attempted to open it. 

" Ah ! Lord," cried Raggles, " make haste — tte 
keys — under the pillow '* 

Richard searched under the pillow, and found a 
bunch of keys. He tried them in succession, and at 
last the drawer jrielded. 

*' Have you got it?" cried Raggles, gasping with 
impatience. 

" Is this it?" asked Richard, drawing out an old 
pocket-book, fastened with a clasp, and carefully 
tied round the ends and sides with tape. 

"Let me feel — let me feel — ah.! ha!— rin that; 
stoop, don't let them hear me?' 

From the violence of his excitement his -voice 
had become fainter, and he whispered again in 
Richard's ear with a great etEoxt. The commusio 
cation this time was more clear than before, and 
when Richard had collected its meaning, a visible 
shudder passed .over his face. 
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<( Do you hear?" screamed Raggles, in an agony of 
mental and physical torture. 

*' Every word," returned Richard; " shall I open 
it now?" 

" No — no— no— not now. Ah ! Lord, pity me I 
—listen !" Richard bent down again, and the drown- 
ing voice gurgled fearfully in his ear, 

^' I have signed the papers," said Raggles, his 
words becoming more indistinct and his respiration 
more difficult; ** those— in the pocket-book— I am 
dying, Richard— dying — Lord, forgive me my sins ! 
— this weighed heaviest of all — I never told it — 
nobody knows it — ^but you — ^you — ^if they knew it» 
they would seize all — ^you will stand between us— 
Richard ! — ^I can't see your face — ^you will do it ?" 

" I promise it," replied Richard, who, not being 
familiar with death, was terribly shaken by the con- 
tortions which shook the frame of the old man. 

" Hide it — ^hide it," gasped out the dying man; 

" it^s very dark — dark — ^pray for me, Richard !— 

pray for me ! — kneel down ! — ^let me hear you pray! " 

And Richard bent down and prayed aloud. 

The miserable old man had his deathbed secret, 

and in the end had no one to confide it to but the 
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drudge, wlioee spiiit he Imd braised and crashed. 
Who is there that in his lifetime has not been 
burdened with some secret, of which the world has 
had no suspicion? Beneath the mask of society, as 
beneath the waters of the ocean, strange things are 
engulfed and hidden, and as rarely, too, brooght up 
to the surface. The gay boon-companion, whose 
radiant mirth infects the table with laughter — who 
knows what gloomy thoughts lie in the depths of 
his solitude? The pattern husband, whose house is 
the Ely^um of domestic bliss; the bride, who wears 
her orange flower with such an air of tender happi- 
ness; the irreproachable merchant, whose life is a 
homily on the Exchange; the divine, whose meek 
piety draws tears &om the congr^ation; who shall 
tell us what canker is corroding at their hearts in the 
midst of the flutter of life? And Babies had his 
secret, like the rest of us; it had been pent up in the 
loneliness of an uncomfortable existence, and it was 
an ease and consolation to him to give vent to it at 
last. 

While Bichard was kneeling at the beddde the 
door opened, and Mr. Pogey came in, followed by 
Mrs. Baggies and Nurse Waters. It was solemn 
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and wretched enough to see them gathering round, 
and kneeling down, and burying their heads in the 
clothes, and to hear the stifled sobs of Mrs. Baggies. 
But he who lay there was insensible to the sights 
and sounds of this world. His spirit had passed 
away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH THE READEB MAKES THE AOQUAIMTAKCB OF MB. POGET. 

One of the principal shops in the market-place of 
Yarlton was closed; the blinds of the windows up 
the front of the house were neatly drawn down; 
two mutes, in holiday bluck, with tall poles in their 
hands, kept guard at the door, like churchyard 
halberdiers; and the street was as still as if it had 
been a Sabbath morning, hardly anybody being 
abroad except a few neighbours standing about at 
their doors, and a group of urchins watching the 
gestures of the mutes with great curiosity, to see 
what was to come next. 

In a country town Death discharges the functions 
of a coroner. He summonses the inhabitants to sit 
upon an inquest. Or he may be described as the 
curator of an anatomical museum, which he supplies 
with bodies for the public at large to cut up. The 
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subject given out for dissection in this instance was 
the character of the late Mr. Haggles; and it was 
dissected accordingly. The result of the post-mortem 
examination, we are afraid, was not very satisfactory; 
but it presented no interruption to the decorum 
which the English habitually observe on such occa- 
sions. Indeed, the only faces that could not be said 
to harmonise strictly with the general gravity were 
those of the mutes, two carbuncled and dissipated- 
looking individuals, whose efforts to get up a fune- 
real sadness in their swollen features had, it must be 
owned, rather a contrary effect upon the spectators. 
The arrangements within-doors were confided to 
Mr. Pogey, who took all the trouble of that melan- 
choly busmess upon himself, showing an akcrity 
that more than justified the lavish encomiums of 
Nurse Waters. Mr. Pogey was a fussy liftle man, 
with a wonderful fund of animal spirits, and an 
intimate knowledge of the details connected with 
weddings, christenings, burials, pic-nics, balls, and 
social meetings of every kind. It made no dif- 
ference to him whether he was called upon to offi- 
ciate in the house of pleasure or the house of mourn- 
ing, 80 long as he had .a predominant hand in the 
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afiair. Nature had gifted him with a genius for the 
bustle and ordering of such transactions. 

Mr, Pogey was the architect of his own fortunes, 
as the saying goes, and owed all his successes to in- 
domitable perseverance and overwhelming vivacity. 
He had fortunately entered the profesaon long 
before the legislature had hit upon the Apothecaries* 
Act, which requires that candidates shall be slightly 
qualified for admission. Having served a short ap- 
prenticeship in sweeping out a druggist's shop, he 
set up for himself, and carried everything before him 
by the force of that facial confidence which puts all 
other sorts of merit to the rout. He laid out his 
stock of knowledge to the best possible advantage; 
and whenever his science happened to be at a loss, 
he appealed triumphantly to common sense against 
the humbug of medical mysteries. A system of 
practice so flattering to the understandings of his 
patients secured him a wide popularity, which his 
social talents, his skill in telling stories and quoting 
books, and his constitutional hilarity, daily extended. 
The regular humdrum faculty had no chance with 
the million against Mr. Pogey. 

His management of the obsequies of Mr. Raggks 
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was p^ect. Having settled all the necessary pieli- 
minaries in an interview with his **own" under- 
taker, and decided upon the programme of the 
funeral, which was to consist of a respectable hearse 
and a coach to convey six persons, his next care was 
to bespeak an agreeable spot in the churchyard, and 
an economical tablet, with an inscription upon it of 
his own composition. Upon all these items he 
e£^ted a considerable saving, being, as he explained 
to the widow, so good a customer to the sexton and 
the undertaker that they were always glad to oblige 
him on the cheapest terms. 

These indispensable preparations being duly com- 
pktedy and the house put into order, he invited a 
few friends to attend on the morning of the cere- 
mony, including Mr. John Peabody, whose com- 
pany, in the paucity of more intimate connexions, 
was requested, on the suggestion of Richard Raw- 
lings. Mr. Fogey kindly undertook to act as chief 
mourner himself 

While the guests were assembling in the parlour, 
Mrs. Ragglei^ by the instructions of Mr. Pogey, was 
closely chambered upH9tairs with her sympathising 
companion, Nr^^ Waters. 

The morning was clear and frosty, and very cold. 
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Nurse Waters discreetly avoided much conversation, 
leaving Mrs. Haggles free to indulge in the rumina- 
tions incidental to her situation. It would be diffi- 
cult to convey an accurate impression of the fugitive 
reflections that chased each other over the sur&ce 
of Mrs. Raggles' mind during the agitating hour 
that preceded the departure of the funeral. So long 
as the body lay in the house, she could hardly pei> 
suade herself that she really was a widow. The 
presence of the old man still seemed to possess itself 
of the place, and her heart beat strangely under the 
influence of that feeling. But she thought of what 
Nurse Waters had said about the widow's cap; and 
the image of her fair hair folded Up beneath its 
snowy borders flitted coquettishly before her. Then, 
by an involuntary association of ideas, Mr. Pogey 
presented himself, and, although she felt the tears 
coming into her eyes, she was conscious of a little 
secret womanly exultation at the compliments he 
paid her upon her appearance. By-and-by the 
widow's cap was put aside, and her hair was re- 
leased, and she had once more a choice of colours, 
and could suit her complexion as she pleased. Then 
there were little excursions into the country, and 
nobody to watch her, and she might be as capri- 
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cious as the wind, go in and out when she likedi 
make pleasant acquaintances, and visit them, and 
have nice parties of her own, her imagination at 
this point venturing even into a dance; and, not- 
withstanding that Mr. Fogey seemed to exercise a 
sort of spell over the future, she resolved that 
neither Mr.Pogey, nor anybody else, should control 
her actions. She had been kept down long enough ; 
but she was now her own mistress, and liberty was 
sweet, and she was determined to enjoy it. In the 
midst of these discursive meditations, some move- 
ments in the house suddenly recalled her to a sense 
of her present circumstances, the pageant vanished, 
and she lapsed back again into a reverie in which 
the apparition of her late husband displaced the 
florid vision of the gay Mr. Pogey. 

In the meanwhile the party below stairs were 
solemnly regaling themselves with cake and wine. 
Pogey related two or three capital stories of inci- 
dents and coincidences that had happened to him on 
nmilar occasions; and imparted such a flavour of 
subdued pleasantry to the scene, keeping, however, 
within legitimate bounds, that he effectually dissi- 
pated the predisposition to be dismal which the 
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mourners had brought into the room. He saw so 
necessity for giving way to uncomfortable sensa- 
tions; and was of opinion that the true philosophy 
of life consisted in making the best of a calamity. 
John Peabody perfectly agreed with him, and asked 
him specially to take a glass of wine, and, like 
genuine optimists, th^ clinked their glasses gently 
together, Mr. Pogey good-humouredly declaring 
that he never prescribed any draught for his friends 
with half so much pleasure as a glass of good dd 
wine. John Peabody was ddighted with this dis- 
interested sentiment; and from that moment Mr. 
Pogey booked him as a patient 

" What do you say, Higgs?" cried Pogey, ad- 
dressing a tall, pallid man, who looked as if he had 
been dieted all his life upon sour apples and water; 
"eh, Higgs? Wine, my boy! — ^immortal wine — 
the best of all physic — eh, Higgs?" 

*'Ah! doctor," returned Higgs, coughing sepul- 
chrally; " it's all constitution, you know." 

'^ Something in that, Higgs; but a man's c(msti- 
tution is Hke a Stilton cheese ; steep it well in wine, 
my boy, and it will grow mellow. The poets, you 
know, who are capital judges, recommend wine — 
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rosy wine — so do I. But you don't trouble yourself 
much about the poets — something more substantial 
to think of, eh, ffigga?' 

"That's it, doctor," said a burly, short-necked 
man, joining the group, with a fuU glass in his 
hand; '^ but life is short, as we see every day; and, 
as I say to Higgs, it's a duty we owe to our families 
to keep up the stamina." 

" A duty," said Pogey, ** which no man has 
discharged more zealously than yourself. Why, it 
doesn't cost you five shillings a year in drugs." 

" Well, on the word of a man," replied the other, 
sipping his wine, " I don't think it does.** 

" I wish all my friends were like you," observed 
Pogey, giving the burly man a sly poke of his finger 
on his broad expanse of waistcoat; " you're my 
show patient. I always say, look at Fubsley! 
There^s health for you ! A deeply interesting case 
of natural health. If the departed had taken a leaf 
out of your book — eh, Fubsley? — ^I could have 
ensured him a ten years' renewal. Poor Ragglea — 
a thin Kver — ^wonder he weathered it so long — slops 
and pilb— plls and slops — all artificial — trusted 
nothing to nature. Now, my advice is, consult 
Nature. She's the best physician. Latterly, Rag- 
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gles lost his appetite; how could he expect to keep 
it? Appetite, as the divine Shakspeare says, grows 
upon feeding. That's the grand secret Take a 
racehorse; you must feed him well to keep him up 
to his work. Just the same with a man. The first 
question I put to a patient is, * How is your appe- 
tite?' If the appetite's gone, we must create one; 
if we can't, we must treat him secundum artem^ 
which, stript of humbug, means that we must do 
the best we can. That's common sense, I believe — 
eh, Higgs?" 

" Good plain reason," observed Fubsley, " and 
no mystification. That's what I say; show me the 
reason of it, and I'll swallow a doctor's shop, bottles 
and all. But to see a guy of a fellow creaking into 
your room, shaking his head, and creaking out 
again without leaving you a bit the wiser — that's 
what I call downright imposture." 

" I must confess," said Pogey, " it looks very hke 
it; but you mustn't abuse the faculty, my good 
fellow. There are some honest men amongst them: 
as to myself, everybody knows I abhor humbug. 
No man shall take my drugs without knowing the 
reason why. That's my system. What does a man 
pay his money for? Hasn't he a right to know the 
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nature of his own case; so that he can judge for 
himself? I hate doctoring in the dark. But the 
faculty must live, you know; and if people choose 
to destroy the coats of their stomachs, stop the 
circulation of the blood, and paralyse the nervous 
economy, by drenching themselves with mixtures 
they know nothing about, they must take the con- 
sequences, that's all. For my part, I'd rather keep 
my patients alive and hearty. Thaf s my object. 
Look at Fubsley; there's a specimen, and no mis- 
take !" and the burly illustration of Fogey's system 
was constrained to submit to another triumphant 
poke in the waistcoat, which nearly upset the glass 
that shook in his hand under the vibration of a 
violent chuckle. 

A counter-joke of Fubsley's was cut short by a 
heavy sound which came down the stairs at short 
intervals; and presently the muffled trampling of 
feet through the hall announced the close of the 
preliminary solemnity. Then came the jaunty 
undertaker, with a wardrobe of cloaks and hatbands 
on his arm. Fogey, as chief-mourner, was robed 
first, and then the rest in succession, all in dumb 
show. Richard Rawlings was the last. His hand 
trembled as he tried on a pair of black gloves. 
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" Too large for you,'' whispered the undertaker, 
handing him a smaller pair. " You should always 
haTe 'em a little tight" 

" These are too small/' said Richaid. 

" Not a morsel," whispered the undertaker, work- 
ing them on his fingers. *' Curious ihing happened 
the other day with this same pair. Tou don't wear 
a ring?' 

" No — no — make haste." 

" A gentleman," continued the undertaker, '* that 
was a tiyin' of 'em on, as it might be you — in forcin' 
of 'em he found a ring in that very finger."^ 

" A ring I how was that?" 

" Why, somebody, you see, had been a tryin' of 
'em afore, and I suppose they were'n big enough, 
and so in pullin' of 'em off, off comes the ring, 
without his missin' of it in the huny; and there it 
laid in the finger till the gloves were a wanted 
again. Very odd, wasn't it? There's some sort of 
a &te in these here gloves, I do believe. They fit 
you exact." 

Richard did not pay much attention to the under- 
taker's story, as the company were already leaving 

the room, Mr. Fogey having led the way into the 
street, where several persons had assembled. The 
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coach was at the door, and the hearse a little in 
advance. The undertaker ghded out to his post, 
and, lettai^ down the steps, receired the chief- 
mourner in due form. Fogey paused complacently 
£osr a moment or two, looked round, recognised a 
few &ces, nodded &miliarly to them, and stept in, 
followed by the rest of the mourners, whose bloom- 
ing cheeks, with the exception of Mr. Higgs, who 
looked more ghastly than usual, showed that they 
had not been wanting in respectful oblations to the 
memoiy of the departed. The procession then 
moved off, attended by a straggling retinue, to the 
churchyard. 

Here Mr. Fogey appeared to great advantage^ 
When the last rites were ended, and ** earth to 
earth" had given out its hollow somid, and the 
grave-diggers were pausing over their shovels, he 
drew from his pocket a large sheet of paper, which 
he slowly imfblded, and, calling the attention of his 
&iends to the epitaph that was inscribed upon it, 
he began, afiter a formal preparation, to read it 
aloud in a grand voice, undulating with rhythmical 
cadences. It set forth that the stone was sacred to 
the memoiy of Thomas Raggles of that parish, 
whose soul had shaken off its mundane ties, and, 
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spuming the earth, had ascended to its native skies; 
and then, enumerating his exemplary virtues as a 
husband and a son, which ensured him a heavenly 
crown when his worldly race was run, it called 
upon the Passenger to stop and drop a tear, wind- 
ing up by recommending him to pray, that he might 
be able to give as good an account of himself on the 
Resurrection Day. 

The reading of this affecting epitaph went to the 
hearts of the excited listeners. Fubsley's eyes looked 
very watery and tender, and Higgs's cough was 
brought on afresh by the severity of his emotions. 
Even Fogey himself could hardly control his agita- 
tion, and when he recovered himself a little, he 
thanked them for the indulgence with which they 
had received his unworthy tribute to their dear 
friend, and modestly reminded them that, although 
it was entirely his own composition, the merit of it 
was to be ascribed solely to the subject. 

Richard witnessed this scene with feelings of a 
different kind. He saw in it the realisation of that 
apotheosis which his imagination had conjured up 
in the solitude of his own room, when he was 
making that secret inquisition into Raggles' affairs 
of which he was now beginning to discern the 
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practical advantages. Here was the body of the 
cruel old man, reverently followed to the grave by 
" troops of friends," who stood, with their hats off, 
echoing a panegyric on his virtues. There was not 
one amongst them who did not know the meanness^ 
heartlessness, and falsehood of his life, and who did 
not secretly feel that the character given to him in 
the inscription was a monstrous lie from beginning 
to end* Yet they pretended to believe that this 
wretched miser, who added arrant hypocrisy to the 
rest of his sins, was the best of husbands and sons, 
and that he had ascended straight to heaven to 
receive a crown of glory! How is this? thought 
Richard, who, brought up in the school of adversity, 
had little experience in the hollow pomp of social 
vanities, and was simple enough to see what was 
passing around him in its true light, and to call it 
by its right name. How is it that men can thus 
be brought to dissimulate their real convictions, 
and prostrate themselves before an object they de* 
spide? Why, gold does it all ! Gold will buy up 
the consciences of man, and purchase homage for 
wealthy knavery, while honesty in rags goes 
begging through the world. Here was this great 
lesson impressed upon him in a special manner by 
VOL. I. H 
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an example springing up out of his own personal 
observation. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten — a dark 
moral drawn from his own sufferings, and re-acting 
forcibly upon a temperament that had acquired a 
morbid sensibility &om the habit of brooding over 
the wrongs of fortune. And then he remembered 
that a strange turn of circumstances had unexpect- 
edly improved his position, and opened a path to 
him by which he might make his way to independ- 
ence. He fancied he saw how this was to be 
accomplished. That morning, which deposited the 
remains of old Thomas Raggles in the grave, dawned 
with a new life for him: one generation was gone 
out, and another, full of hope and energy, was 
ascending upon its ruins ; the course was clear 
before him; he was already, by unlooked-for 
chances, invested with the means to enter upon it; 
he was the recipient of Raggles' secret ; it was the 
lever by which he was to raise himself to power, and 
become possessed of the talisman of wealth before 
which the gates of palaces and the hearts of men fly 
open. His spirit bounded within him as these glow- 
ing ictures of the future took form and colour in 
his thoughts, and he was hardly conscious that the 
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people were dropping away from the ground, when 
he was startled by the pressure of a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

" Come, man, rouse yourself? It teas rather 
melting, I own — ^that touch about the Resurrection 
Day hit them hard — eh I Rawlings?" exclaimed the 
cheerful voice of Mr. Pogey ; ** but you mustn't 
mind everything one puts into an epitaph, you 
know. When you're a rich man, and can afford a 
handsome family tomb, I'll write an inscription for 
you that will astonish the natives. Why, I didn't 
say half that I might have said about old Raggles!" 

" Indeed," said Richard, *^ it seems to me won- 
derful that you could have said so much." 

" Pooh ! pooh! I was obliged to keep it down on 
account of the expense ; but I reserved the best 
things for the next occasion,'' 

^^ What could you have added to his exemplary 
virtues and his heavenly crown ?" inquired Richard ; 
" I can think of nothing beyond that." 

" You can't think, of course," rejoined Pogey; 
'* thinking is not your business, RawHngs. You 
haven't an inventive capacity — ^you're not a poet, 
my boy ; a poet ! I'll tell you as we walk along. 

h2 
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You see I spoke of him only as a husband and a 
80^ ; but, as I originally wrote it, I showed him up 
as a philanthropist and a patriot, threw in an allu- 
sion to British commerce and the wooden walls of 
old England, and ended by saying that he was the 
benefactor of the poor, the friend of the widow, and 
the protector of the orphan. Good that, eh ?" 

" You wrote that of Mr. Baggies ?" said Richard; 
— '* astounding I" 

'* I thought you'd say so. Ain't it good ? eh ! 
Isn*t it good ? But it isn't lost — too good to be lost. 
I have kept a copy, and it shall do duty for the next 
wealthy old buffer that drops off." 

" To be sure," cried Richard; " the next tveaUhy 
old fellow — that's it — whether it suits him or not." 

"What has that to do with it?" returned Pogey; 
" suits him ? You don't suppose when a man sits 
down to write an epitaph he stops to consider whe- 
ther it will suit. There would be an end to epi- 
taphs if they were to be confined to facts. I know 
of no limit to the poetry of the churchyard except 
the cost of the stone and the cutting. That's the 
test of the virtues of the dead — eh ! Rawlings ? 
The man who has money enough to afford it may 
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be buried under a glorification of Faith^ Hope, and 
Charity, heaped up as high as the Pyramids of 
Egypt. I believe I am right — eh?" 

" I believe you are,'* slowly responded Richard. 

They had now reached the carriage which was 
waiting for them on the high road. In his present 
mood, the keen and bracing air was more agreeable 
to Richard than the philosophical remarks of Mr. 
Pogey, and he declined the seat which that gentle- 
man urged him to resume. 

" A walk will do me good," said Richard ; *' I 
am jaded, and want a little exercise." 

" Well, you shall have your own way," returned 
Pogey ; 'Vbut I must have a talk with you — on 
business. Come down to me this evening about 
seven. I shall be pretty well released by that time. 
Don't fail." 

Richard promised to come to him, and they sepa- 
rated, the party in the coach driving off gaily to- 
wards the town, and Richard striking by a foot- 
path across the fields into the country. 

Wonderfully bright was the landscape around 
him. The sun was shining down upon the meadows, 
and sparkling in hedge-rows, starred over with 
clinging icicles that hung like blossoms on the naked 
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boughs. The grass was dry and crisp, and pow- 
dered with hoar-frost. A little black brook, leap- 
ing and running away under entangled meshes of 
osiers and brambles, sang gaily in his ears as he 
sauntered thoughtfully along. The sails of a mill 
catching the slanting rays, glistened fantastically at 
a little distance; and farther on the life of a farm 
in full activity expanded before him. Men were 
mounted in trees, clipping and lopping; others were 
carting from the field to the sheds for the stalled 
cattle, others chopping firewood, and some driving 
teams of oxen; horses were in movement between 
the haggard and the bam, and the merry flails were 
filling the rick-houses with their music. All was 
astir, alive-every hand was busy-every face was 
radiant with health and occupation. 

The sudden transition from the silent place of 
the dead to this open world of exertion and pros- 
perous labour was a sensible relief. Richard Raw- 
lings breathed more freely as he passed along amidst 
the hearty toils of his fellow-men. There was an 
aspect of independence and self-reliance in these 
country sights that cheered and invigorated him, 
and gave him confidence in his own efibrts. In- 
dustry and its rewards, typified by the teeming 
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promises of the earth, were both before him. He 
saw the progress from small beginnings, in seeds 
and roots and watchful culture, to large results in 
the crowning harvest, whose superabundance was 
to be laid out at rich interest in future husbandry 
— ^he saw it all pictured as in a panorama. He saw 
clearly, too, the necessity for constant exertion and 
untiring vigilance to take advantage of shower and 
sunshine^ to note the signs of the heavens and the 
bursting life of the soil, and to turn all to the 
account of one great end, ministered to by a multi- 
tude of varied and incessant operations. The lesson 
was not lost upon Urn, and his mind, springing 
onward to the distant sequel, heedless of all ob- 
^tacles of time, place, and circumstance^ already 
revelled over some grand, but as yet rather vague 
and confused, acUevement. 

All of us who can recall the fleeting dreams of 
our youth will remember the magnificent visions 
which have thus at times swept across our imagina- 
tion, and in a moment of ecstasy carried us tri- 
umphantly to the remotest issues of our ambition, 
elevated the law student by a stroke of magic to 
the woolsack, and installed the incipient divine in 
the palace at Lambeth. Richard Bawlings had no 
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definite scheme of life to work out ; but he had a 
Tery distinct idea of the social importance of wealth, 
and to that tangible and intelligible object he 
strenuously resolved to dedicate his whole energies. 
When a fixed purpose of this practical kind really 
sets in in youth it turns the mind grey at once. The 
pleasant fancies, the happy self-illusions, the way- 
side temptations that seem to belong to that season 
of life as naturally as crocuses and violets to spring, 
are trampled down to bud no more. The boy ad- 
vances by a single stride into manhood, without ex- 
perience of the combatants, or the conflicts, he is to 
encounter in the great arena; but prepared for the 
struggle by an instinct, often wiser than wisdom, 
and by a settled resolution which collects his powers, 
means, and opportunities, in a single direction, 
and gives cumulative force to every step he takes. 
'Gladness vanishes from his face, and serious thoughts 
drink up its brightness and its roses. The boy has 
the gravity of the man, without that timidity and 
fitful distrust of onward efibrt which grow upon 
disappointment and the repressing knowledge of 
difficulties. We see this frequently in the common 
routine of mechanical pursuits, drying up the 
nourishing springs of youth, and withering life at 
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its roots; but in Bicliard Rawlings it took lugher 
range and wider scope, and was sustained by a 
constitutional vigour and elasticity that acquired 
increased strength from concentration. 

The impressions made upon him during that 
long solitary, ruminating walk, were vividly re- 
membered in after years, and often came back upon 
him when stranger changes than he then dreamed 
of had passed over his life. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MB. POOBT AT HOME. 



The morning glided away imperceptibly. The 
day was gone before Richard knew how it went; 
for time passes with wonderful rapidity when the 
imagination goes out idUng. Curious as Richard 
was to know what Mr. Pogey wanted with him, 
his impatience on that point did not seem to make 
the intervening hours drag heavily; he was more 
curious upon more distant objects, on the way to 
which a day was but a grain of sand in the glass; 
and when he found himself at seven o'clock in the 
evening on the threshold of Mr. Pogey's dispensary, 
he was hardly conscious of how the interval had 
flown since morning. 

There he stood, hesitating for a moment, and 
collecting himself to meet the questioner with an 
impenetrable face. He knew Pogey to be a skilful 
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distiller of other men's secrets, and he expected 
that he would probe him to the quick in the matter 
which had been confided to him by old Raggles. 
Let Fogey get anything out of him if he can. Fogey 
is a deep fellow, but it will take a longer line than 
his to sound Richard Rawlings. 

Turning .the handle of the door, he awakened a 
shrill, petulant little bell, which, communicating 
with the parlour beyond, brought Mr. Fogey 
bouncing out upon him, like a fantoccini figure 
which leaps from its concealment the moment you 
touch the spring. 

The dispensary was a small dark shop, scantily 
lighted, and disclosing a dusky array of bottles 
and jars, a narrow counter full of thin drawers with 
paper labels pasted on them^ and a weighing ma- 
chine in the shape of a tall wooden chair, standing 
bolt upright in one comer. The parlour behind 
was separated from the dispensary by a door, in 
the upper half of wHch was a window with a green 
curtain hanging inside. A round table stood in 
the centre of the parlour. One side of the room 
was occupied by a range of bookshelves, slightly 
out of the horizontal, filled by books much broken 
and tattered, and apparently not very carefully 
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arranged, some being upside down, and others 
scattered about in odd volumes, varied by stray 
gallipots and unknown surgical instruments^ a frac^ 
tured plaster cast of the head of Galen, some Chi- 
nese and Indian curiosities smothered up in dust, 
and here and there sundry mysterious particles 
preserved in spirits, and fragments of bones sus- 
pended on threads. A glass case on another side 
exhibited a couple of punch-bowls, and a hos- 
pitable supply of tumblers, interspersed with divers 
articles in plate and china. The room had a dis- 
orderly appearance, but was thoroughly warm and 
comfortable. A merry fire throwing a broad glow 
over the decanters and glasses that covered the 
table, gave it a cosy and cheerful aspect. 

" Punctual!" exclaimed Pogey, inflicting on 
Richard a friendly thrust in the ribs; ** seven to the 
minute. Come — deposit yourself in that easy chair. 
Right sort of a night for a chat by the fire — snug 
chair that — eh?" 

" Very," returned Richard. 

" Just put a hand to the table, and draw it over. 
Bachelors'-hall, my boy — must wait upon ourselves. 
Nobody in the house but old Meg, and she's getting 
the oysters; and Pim, my assistant, and he's gone to 
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bed with a toothache. But I know no reason why 
we shouldn't be comfortable for all that— do you?. 
Now, what will you take? There's some old rum — 
real Jamaica — and prime Cogniac that never saw 
the steps of the Custom-house. What will you 
have?" 

" I think I'll venture on a little rum," said Richard. 

" Good — can't make a mistake. Try a squeeze of 
lemon with it. Afraid of acids? Popular error. 
Acids are absolutely necessary to some constitutions, 
and act on the biliary ducts with a surprising effect. 
See what a deluge of lemon juice I discharge into 
my tumbler, and I believe I'm tolerably fr<ee from 
bilious derangement. Come — there's the hot water 
— ^help yourself.*' 

These hospitable preliminaries being concluded, 
Richard and his vivacious host drew close to the fire, 
and Pogey, throwing himself back in his chair, pre- 
pared to open the business of the evening. It was 
impossible for Mr. Pogey, when he had any object 
in view, to avoid a certain pomp of manner, which 
plainly announced that something was coming. 

" Strange thing, Rawlings," he commenced, " that 
old Haggles should go off without making a wilL 
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Now^ you know a good deal about liis affairs — ^how 
d'ye think he'll cut up?" 

** Can't even guess," returned Richard; " nobody 
knows less about his afEairs." 

** Pooh ! pooh ! you must be confidential with me: 
the widow has placed everything in my hands, and 
we can't get on without you. Did he never talk to 
you about a will?" 

" Never." 

'' Very odd that !" 

" There was no confidence between us on such 
subjects. He was a suspicious man, and never 
trusted, anybody with his afiairs.*' 

'* But you know all about his business transac* 
tions — eh?" 

" Merely in a general way — he kept all the par- 
ticulars locked up," 

" Cautious old file — ^that explains how it is that 
his papers are in such a mizzle. Can't make head or 
tail of them; and as to the widow — ^poor thing, 
between ourselves, she was quite thrown away in 
that quarter — she can't illuminate us. So we must 
go into the thing ourselves, and see how we 
stand." 
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" I will give you all the help in my power," re- 
turned EicharcL 

'^Mysterious man, that Raggles/' said Fogey; 
^' penurious as a rat — ^must have made a sight of 
money. What d'ye think?" 

^' He didn't spend much at all events." 

'^ Spend! He lived upon cheese-parings; could 
make a shilling do duty for half-a-crown ; must have 
been saving all his life, and see what it comes to. 
To be sure the widow will have the advantage of 
it — thafs something. Shell know what to do with 
it— -eh ! Rawlings? Charming woman— suppose we 
drink her health?" 

" With all my heart," replied Richard. 

Fogey drank her health with a loud splutter of 
enthusiasm, and all the honours. '' She's not the 
sort of woman that will remain long a widow,'' he 
resumed; ^'soft eye and delicate skin — sweet as a 
nut I Women of that kind always marry again." 

'' It never occurred to me,^' said Richard. 

" Meg !" cried out Fogey at the top of his voice. 

This summons had reference to a heavy tread in 
the passage, and was answered by a frowsy woman 
wrapped up in numerous shawls, one of which was 
drawn over her head, and pinned close under her 
chin. 
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** Where are the ojrsters?" 

"Below waiting your orders," replied the old 
woman, wheezing through the shawls, which she 
gathered about her mouth as she spoke. 

"Below?'' cried Pogey; "but we want them 
here. Come — ^be alive !" and Meg moved lumber- 
ingly out, and presently returned wheezing fearfully 
under a tray containing a bountiful dish of oysters 
and their auxiliary accompaniments. 

" There, that will do — ^now, take yourself off,*^ 
and Meg took herself off, as she was desired. 

The oysters were discussed with considerable 
ffout, Mr. Pogey enlightening Richard upon the 
natural history of shell-fish, and their action upon 
the fluids of the body. 

*' I often prescribed oysters," he observed, " for 
old Raggles — no— he wouldn't listen to it. He had 
a notion that they were too cold for the stomach-rr 
po6r old pump ! By the way, Rawlings, I haven't 
forgiven you for turning me out of the room, you 
xenaember." 

" Oh ! yes, I remember — ^but you mustn't blame 
jne, Mr. Pogey — what could I do? It was his 
own request." 
: *' Pieh, man, you don't suppose I was hurt atit— 
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I'm used to such things. Thejr pass by me^ as the 
immortal bard says, like the idle wind, which I take 
no notice of. It's part of my profession to be 
knocked about. But what had he to say to you? 
what was it? anything about Aer?" 

" No — nothing at all I don't think he had any- 
thing to say." 

" There was something on his mind, Rawlings — 
I tried to get it out of him — might as well try to get 
gravy out of a stone — wouldn't speak to anybody 
but you. And after all it came to nothing— eh?" 

" Why, it was nearly all over, you know, when I 
came in." 

" Yes, but you were with him a quarter of an hour, 
and he had his speech plain enough when I left him. 
No secret, Rawlings?" 

" Secret, Mr. Pogey? Is it likely, of all people 
in the world, he would confide a secret to me?" 

" Why not? It looked very like it. What did 
he want with you?" 

** That's altogether unaccountable, for he never 
showed any confidence in me, and always treated me 
with harshness— cruelty ; but he's gone now, and I 
forgive him." 

** Ricrht, Rawlino^s. Resentments are only a waste 
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of time; and life is so short, that we have hardly 
room enough to take care of ourselves, and pick up 
a little pleasure as we get along." 

" Pleasure, Mr. Pogey ? I haven't had much of 
that." 

" So much the better; you'll enjoy it the more 
when it comes. We can't have our own way at all 
times, and must make the most of it when we have 
it. Sound philosophy, I believe — eh? Look at 
me — see how I rub through — Pm never put out. I 
should like to see the difficulty that would put me 
out. I take the sunny side of the way ; depend 
upon it there's always a sunny side, if we will only 
take the trouble to cross over. Raggles never could 
see it, and was groping all his life like a mole in the 
dark. He was just the man to have a burden on 
his mind — and he had — I'm sure of that'^ 

The conversation was interrupted at this point by 
a sharp ring of the dispensary beD, instantly Mowed 
by an apparition that popped in at the door of a 
sallow &ce, fiercely moustached, with a mop of dark 
clustering hair, buried imder the shadow of a large 
white hat. 

" Engaged?^' said the head* 

"Ha! captain, is that you?" returned Pogey, 
evidently annoyed at the interruption. 
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" Busy?— I'U look in again.'' 

" Well — I can busy just now,'^ said Pogey. 

*' You look deucedly comfortable/' said the bead, 

thrusting itself a little farther into the room, and 

dra^nring three-fourths of its body after it. The 

speaker wore a frock-coat, buttoned up closely to the 

throat, and carried a heavy stick, which he balanced 

in his left hand, as he stood half-revealed in the 

doorway. 

" We're on a little private business," cried Pogey, 
" or I'd ask you to join us." 

** Wouldn't break in upon you for the world, my 
good fellow," returned the captain; *' only just 
popped in to see if you were alive. No smell of 
frost here — cuts like a razor outeide. I say, Pogey, 
really busy? — very particular? Couldn't take me 
into consultation?" 

" Why, the fact is, captsdn, we're engaged upon 
a family matter." 

*' I wish I was one of the family," returned the 
captain; « couldn't vote me a thirty-first cousin, or 
something of that kind?" 

" Well, for half-a-minutp," said Pogey, good- 
humouredly; *' we'll admit you as family adviser, 

i2 
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to give us your opinion upon a recipe I have been 
recommending to my friend here ; but " 

" On honour !'* said the captain, stretching over 
to the table, while Pogey brewed a rapid mixture 
of rum, brandy, and hot water, flavoured with a 
prodigious quantity of lemon and lump sugar; *' on 
honour— don't be alarmed — I sha'n't sit down. Ill 
back Pogey," he continued, addressing himself to 
Richard, " against any man in England at an im- 
promptu glass of punch. Take a lesson, sir, from 
Pogey — he despises measures — trusts to his eye, 
and hits off* the quantities with precision. I never 
knew him fail." 

" How do you find it?" said Pogey. 

'* Perfect!*' returned the captain; ** confoundedly 
hot — all the better for that, you know, with the 
thermometer out of sight below freezing point. I 
tell you what it is, Pogey, I haven't the honour of 
knowing your friend's name, but he may take my 
word for it — ewperientia docet — that he has got into 
capital quarters for the night. I see you're in 

for it." 

*' My friend," observed Pogey , "is Mr. Rawlings 
— Captain Scott Dingle.'' 
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"Delighted to make your acquaintance, sir," 
cried Captain Scott Dingle, gathering his stick up 
under his left arm, and extending his right hand to 
Bichard, the other being engaged in poising his 
glass; " devilish sorry, though, to lose it so soon — 
happy to improve it on the earliest opportunity." 

** So you shall, captain," said Pogey. 

"That's a bargain," returned the captain; "PU 
hold you to that. Name your own time, and I'm 
your man. Nothing to do, but to devote myself to 
my friends. Happy to come to you any night you 
like — ^^Vednesday, Thursday, Friday — when shall 
it be? Pll look in to-morrow as Pm taking my 
rounds. Oysters — ^you've been indulging in oysters. 
Do you recommend oysters to your patients, 
Pogey?" 

" Not to you," cried Pogey; " it depends on con- 
stitution — and I should say ^* 

** That's enough — I see ! No oysters for me. Very 
well, I'll have my revenge some night. Honour ! 

I'm gone — exit Dingle into the snow. So, here 

goes — ^your health and good night. Take a friend's 

advice, and don't go into excess. You look deviliA 

disapated, Pogey — that's a fact — well — I'm gone. 

A rush through the ice, and home to bed like an 

Esquimaux. Sha'n't stir out of your chair; cere- 
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mony with me? — not a bit of it. Good night, 
Rawlings — delighted to meet you again, and as 
soon as you like. Good night, Pogey, my ancient T' 
and, vanishmg through the door, the quick tingle 
of the bell announced that Captain Scott Dingle 
had taken his departure. 

" There he goes !" cried Pogey. " Replenish 
your glass, Bawlings. We mustn't let Dingle spoil 
our evening. A hair-brained, light-hearted dog. 
Tou'd suppose, now, that he and I were old 
friends?" 

"Certainly," returned Richard; "he seems on 
very intimate terms." 

"Exactly so: that's his way with everybody. 
He'll be as intimate with you the next time he 
meets you. Come — ^I'm ahead of you — ^let me brew 
for you. 1 have known Dingle now somewhere 
about six weeks." 

"Six weeks I" said Richard. "I should have 
guessed as many years." 

"He came into my dispensary one morning, 
introduced himself, held me in a trance with a long 
rigmarole story, dropped in again in the evening, 
and has continued to drop in at all hours, half-ar 
dozen times a day, ever since. He's as much at 
home here as I am myself. Meg !" 
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The bundle of shawls heaved up slowly out of the 
side door. 

" Shut up, Meg," said Pogey. " And, mind, if 
I'm wanted, call up Pirn. Be alive." 

It was as much as that heap of shawls could do to 
be alive; and Mr. Pogey appeared to be perfectly 
aware of the &ct from his frequent appeals to its 
vitality. When Meg was dismissed to the shades, 
Mr. Pogey resumed. 

'^An old campaigner^ that Dingle. Served in 
the Peninsula, came home, was put upon half-pay, 
and lives like an industrious bee, by succulent 
extracts from every chance acquaintance he happens 
to light upon. Dingle's a gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing. No crime to be poor; hang it ! it isn't that — 
but he's so confoundedly familiar, that once you let 
him inside your house, he establishes himself as a 
fixture!" 

^' I think I have heard the name before," said 
Richard ; " Scott Dingle?' 

"No," replied Pogey; "not likely to be much 
in your way. He says he belongs to an old stock 
— ^Dorsetshire, or somewhere — but the estates have 
gone somehow out of the family. That's always the 
case. No great matter, as. far as he's concerned, for 
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if he had the estate it would run through his hands 
like water. Rather a difierent sort of man from 
Raggles — rather !" 

^^ He knew the value of money," returned Ri- 
chard; " although, Mr. Pogey, it appears to me that 
one might make a more profitable use of money 
than hoarding it up." 

" I agree with you, Rawlings," said Pogey; " I 
like the sentiment. Money is necessary as a foun- 
dation; but if there was to be nothing but founda- 
tions, what should we do for houses? That's my 
view of it. Get the foundation first — all right — ^no 
objection to that: but when you've laid your foun- 
dation, begin to build — eh? Good sense that, I 
suspect? We'^re not to be always grubbing in the 
earth — must begin to live some time. Practical 
that— eh?' 

"Progress, sir," said Richard. "We have, all 
of us, a right to look forward. There's no reason, I 
think, why a man with health and a clear head 
shouldn't make his way in the world." 

" None whatever. Everything has a beginning. 
Where were your dukes and marquises two or three 
hundred years ago? Tliey had their beginning, as 
well as you or me.'* 
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" True, Mr. Pogey, true. It's a thing to think of. 
But then the difficulty is the beginning." 

**The difficulty, Rawlings, is the first guinea. 
Oet your first guinea, and the rest will follow, just 
as you put a seed in the ground, and a lusty plant 
grows out of it, choked, up with seeds. I haven!t 
lived for nothing. Where should I be if I hadn't 
watched the main chance? I'm watching it every 
day, and, unless I make a false move, it must come 
to something at last.'' 

Mr. Pogey was evidently becoming very frank 
and communicative. Perhaps it was the liberal 
punch, which loosens the tongue and nielts down all 
prudent reserve; perhaps it was that he had taken 
a sudden fancy to Rawlings; perhaps both. Kaw- 
lings was in a position to be serviceable to him in a 
certain design which was dimly shaping itself in his 
mind, and which, in the confidence of hospitality, — 
for Pogey was hospitable in the most miscellaneous 
sense, — was prematurely betraying itself. There is 
nothing so. dangerous to inchoate projects as a close 
bacchanalian tete^-tete. It somehow brings them 
out, one cannot tell how, before their time. Men 
ought to wait till their projects are clearly resolved 
upon, and their means fully prepared, before they 
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take people into their confidence, and then they 
should proceed with cautious circumspection. Had 
anybody consulted Pogey on such a point in the 
cool of the morning, he would have been decidedly 
of this opinion; but it was now waxing late into a 
winter's night, and Pogey was snugly seated at home 
over the fire entertaining a guest, and that guest a 
person that might be useful to him; and so, in the 
fulness of his enjoyment, he ran his head against his 
own sober judgment. 

" You were talking of Mrs. Haggles," said Pogey; 
'* she must administer to the property. Now what 
is your private opinion, Rawlings,-don't suppose 
I'm inquisitive, — ^not at all, — but I've a reason, — 
what is your private opinion about the property? 
Do you think he really left much behind?" 

"I know so little about his affairs," replied 
Richard, " that I'm afraid, if I ventured an opinion, 
I should only mislead you/' 

" My dear Rawlings,*' returned Pogey, " I don't 
ask what you know — ^but what you think. In a woid 
'—do you think he died rich?'* 

"Rich? Well, rich certainly. I think there 
can be no doubt of that." 

" You think so? I'm delighted to hear it. Kind, 
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fiiendly soul that Mrs. Raggles. Sweet temper ! — 
you ought to know that, at all events." 

** We heard very little of her in the house.*' 

'* Modest as a daisy, ' wee» crimson-tipped 
flower!' moving about like a sunbeam over the 
floor. That's the woman to make a man happy^— 
voice as low and mellow as a flute. It goes to my 
heart to think she should be a widow. I take a 
great interest in widows, — ^it's one of my weak- 
nesses. There's something uncommonly attractive 
in a young widow,— don't know what it is — ^never 
could find out. The sensibilities of the sex seem to 
be awakened in a peculiar maimer during their 
transit through that agitating interregnum. I 
always fancy that the second husband comes in a 
sort of burst of surprise upon them, making up by 
a wonderful provision of nature for the arrears of 
his predecessor. She's safe to many again?" 

" Very probable, now that you mention it I 
never thought of that; it's quite a new light to me. 
But you know the world better than I do, Mr. 
Pogey." 

** Mark what I tell you, she'll marry again — and 
soon. If I don't mistake, Rawlings, Pve got some- 
body in my eye for her." 
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** Already, Mr. Pogey?" 

" Already, Mr. Pogey? Why not, Mr. Raw- 
lings? A woman with a snug settlement at her 
back is safe to be picked up in no time. And such 
a woman as Barbara Haggles I She's a picture to 
look at — ^ grace in every step, in every gesture 
dignity,' and — and — the rest of it ! Just imagine 
Barbara Haggles seated there, at the head of that 
table doing the honours — eh? Don't you think it 
would make a great difference?" 

"It would be an extraordinary change for you, 
Mr. Pogey, if that's what you mean." 

** I don't say that's what I mean — ^but I do say 
that a professional man like me ought to have a wife. 
I'm not in love, RawUngs — though I might have 
been in love over and over again. It didn't ex- 
actly suit. I don't fancy raw girls — they know 
nothing of the world, I like a wife ready-made to 
my band — no nonsense, training and teaching the 

young idea how to shoot. Haven't time for that. 
* 

A widow that has served her apprenticeship, and 
comes to the business wide awake — that's the trump 
card for me. Now, there's Barbara Raggles — what 
a combination ia there ! young and rich— don't run 
away with the notion that. I'm in love; but if I 
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were to fall in love — I say, Rawliogs, if such a 

thing toere to happen — ^Barbara Raggles is the 

woman for my money !" 

** It never struck me," said Richard; *^Mrs. 

Haggles marry again !" 

" Is there anything so surprising in that?" 

** Oh I no— of course — I see it clearly — and you 

really mean, Mr. Pogey " 

" Rawlings, my boy — the fact of the matter is 

— another glass before you start " 

" I daren't — I feel my head a little giddy already 
— it isn't as well seasoned as yours, you know. But 
you were going to say " 

** Between ourselves — we must pull together. I 
am factotum there, and can do anything. You un- 
derstand? I'm beginning to get tired of single 
blessedness. I've had enough of that sort of bless- 
edness, and find it rather dismal. Just look at my 
books — survey my shelves in ' admired disorder' — 
Pm a great reader, when I've nothing else to de- 
but I don't know how it is, I never can put a book 
back into its right place, or find it when I want it. 
Then, my rum and brandy have an ugly habit of 
getting very low all of a sudden; and things break 
of themselves; and there's nothing where it ought 
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to be, and everything's wrong, and in short — I 
have been thinking seriously that I want a wife." 

" And Mrs. Haggles ?' 

" That depends, Rawlings. I wouldn't marry 
any woman for her money — but to many without 
money— to work up hill, against wind and weather ! 
It requires consideration — I tell you what it is — 
we must see our way a little. No harm in that. 
There's a good business, you know — a capital busi- 
ness. Suppose now, by and by, a certain event 
should happen — why, there's a chance for you — 
somebody must take the business — eh! Rawlings? 
Let us just have a peep into the property — you can 
manage all that — do you see daylight now?" 

" Well — I think it is near daylight, Mr. Pogey ; 
and all this is so new and strange to me, that we 
had better talk of it another time." 

" Keep your own counsel — not a word about 
me!" 

" You may be sure of that," replied Kichard. 

" It may never come to anything, you know, 
and one doesn't like to be talked about for no- 
thing." 

" Certainly not," replied Eichard. 

A few more admonitions about secrecy, and a 
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shout of hilarious friendship from Mr. Fogey, and 
they parted. 

" And so," thought Richard, as he walked home 
through the frosty night, ** and so Mr. Pogey is 
laying himself out to marry Mrs. Haggles !" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

WHICH TBEAT8 OF LADIES. 

Mrs. Raggles administered to upwards of seven 
thousand pounds. Although the amount was con- 
siderably larger than Mr. Pogey had originally 
anticipated, he was by no means satisfied that they 
had traced out the whole of the deceased's estate. 
This is a very common infirmity. Exorbitant de- 
sires grow upon unexpected fortune. In this case, 
perhaps, there was some excuse for Mr, Fogey's 
unreasonableness. The seven thousand were got at 
by degrees, item by item, through a series of dis- 
coveries amongst scrubby memoranda, sinister scraps 
of paper, and ill-kept books, so that Mr. Pogey was, 
to some extent, justified in supposing, or suspecting, 
that more discoveries might remain behind. 

Respecting the management of this property, 
which was chiefly invested in mortgages and loans, 
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a difference of opinion arose between Mr. Pogey 
and Richard Rawlings. Mr. Pogey was for calling 
it in and realising at once; Richard thought it 
Would be imprudent to make any sudden changes, . 
that it would look like a pressure for ready money, 
and shake confidence. Between her two cabinet 
ministers, Mrs. Raggles was grievously perplexed. 
She had no very clear perception of her own as to 
what she ought to do; and was governed, from day 
to day^ by the opinion of the last speaker. In this 
state of oscillation she left things as they were, and 
did nothing; which was eicactly what Richard 
RawHngs wished her to do. 

Recovering gently out of the first shock of her 
bereavement^ Mrs. Raggles gradually resumed her 
natural spirits, and became very much like what 
she had been before her marriage, with the addi- 
tion of a more knowledgeable display of personal 
attractions, and a certain air of womanly develop- 
ment that greatly improved her appearance. The 
shyness of girlhood was displaced by a dash of con- 
fidence that imparted an agreeable ambiguity to her 
manners not unlikely to be mistaken on the surface 
for coquetry. Everybody said she looked positively 
jGsiscinating in her weeds, and you could see the 
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effect of all this homage in the pretty capriciousness 
that flirted in and out of her eyes, and lound the 
comers of her mouth. 

Women of every mould — the stem, the tender, 
the tmthful, the false, — may be said to derive their 
sldll in flirting direct from nature; it is an instinct 
or primary law of their organisation; nor can any 
period of time be safely assigned when it ceases 
to influence their intercourse with the other sex. 
Whether nature meant anything serious by this 
constitutional tendency must for ever remain 
amongst the unsolved problems of creation; but 
imdoubtedly it has produced some serious results 
in the world, and in no instances with more re- 
markable effect than in the case of young widows. 
Unmarried ladies either are, or think it desirable to 
seem, very vague and innocent in their practice of 
this art of flirtation, as if it were dazzling their 
senses without their knowing why, and drawing 
them, like a piece of witchcraft^ into an enchanted 
labyrinth, of the ways of which they are profoundly 
ignorant. This charming simplicity and uncon* 
sciousness^ apparently so defenceless and trusting, 
is wonderfully agreeable and bewildering, and fliat* 
tering to the superior knowledge and power of 
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young gentlemen who, with scarcely any down on 
their chins, and a great deal on their understandings, 
are thereby led to believe that they have the victim 
in their toils, and may wind her and delude her at 
their will and pleasure. But flirtation in the hands 
of a young widow is quite a different affair. The 
art here is at its height, and is conducted with 
sdentiflc strategy. There is no remote unexplored 
&iiy-land in the distance; ihe finesse of expression 
has no escape in indistinct meanings, but carries 
avowedly the confession of its aim and end; the 
skilful by-play, the advance and retreat, the lures, 
surprises, feints, and evasions, are part and parcel of 
the acdon of a real drama. HJere the face of 
coquetry is not hidden behind an impenetrable 
mask ; it only wears a veil of delicate gauze through 
which its glowing features are tantalizingly re- 
vealed. 

Mrs. Raggles, now that she had become accus- 
tomed to her new circumstances, and had begun to 
enjoy (we hope we may be forgiven for this word) 
her fireedom and independence, displayed a pro- 
ficiency in the art of flirtation for which probably 
the reader, who has hitherto seen her only in her 
secondary relations with society, would hardly be 
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disposed to give her credit. She came out mar- 
vellously strong, considering her opportunities. The 
first person who fell within the range of her influ- 
ence was Captain Scott Dingle. But we must not 
anticipate the adventures of her widowhood. There 
are a few slight incidents to be cleared oS* before 
we come to this point. 

Within a week or two after Mrs. Haggles had 
taken out letters of administration, it was considered 
desirable that she should recruit her health by a 
change of scene. Mr. Pogey urgently recom- 
mended this measure. Her nerves were afifected 
by recent anxieties, and by the gloom and depres- 
sion of that stifling and dreary house in the market- 
place. Mr. Pogey's friendly offices on the occa^on 
were not limited to mere advice; he took the 
trouble of providing a suitable residence for her in 
the country, some five or six miles from Yarlton, at 
the cottage of a lady who was a particular friend of 
his own, and who, on a short notice, displayed the 
liveliest interest in her situation. Mrs. M'Spurl 
was a widow, like herself, and could sympathise in 
her distress; and had arrived at that matronly 
period of .life when she could, with propriety, im- 
dertake so responsible a charge. Mrs. M^Spurl 
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was remarkably small in stature, quick and terse of 
speech, with a sharp Scotch accent^ painfully neat 
in her household, and perfect mistress of the secrets 
of domestic economy, which appeared to constitute 
the principal business of her life. Her cottage stood 
in its own garden, through which a gravel-walk, 
closely boxed at each side, and buttoned up at top 
and bottom with vases of stone-crop, that drooped 
out over the edges in the same pattern, as if they had 
grown to order, went straight from the little gate 
to the door. You could see, in a moment, that fk 
careful hand presided over the place. Trees weije 
dropped exactly opposite to each other; every 
shrub on the left had its counterpart on the right; 
the door-step was as white as a cambric handker- 
chief; the creepers on the front of the house be- 
trayed no vagrant luxuriance, every tendril clung 
close to the wall, and was nailed accurately to the 
very tip, so that not a solitary bud escaped into the 
air; and the interior was a model of precision, from 
the hall mat, that looked so dry and crisp, to the* 
little dimity curtains in the attic window, that pierced 
the centre of the blue slates, and had as prim an 
aspect as if they were starched to the glass. Even 
in the winter- time, notwithstanding the snow which 
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mottled the ground^ Bermuda Cottage — ^for such it 
-was called — ^had a gay and bright exterior. 

It was quite a little expedition, the journey to 
Bermuda Cottage. A world of packing and flurry and 
preparation preceded the departure^ and when Mrs. 
Baggies arrived at her destination, and found her- 
self in a cheerful little room looking out upon the 
open country, a few tears started into her eyes. 

« We'll try/' said Mrs. M'Spurl, " if we can't 
make you a wee bit comfortable. The pure air will 
set up your speerits again. TouVe had a sair trial 
of it ; but it's a parfect waste of the animal economy 
to greet o'er our troubles ; so, just set yourseV down 
there, and don't fash yoursel' any mair. A cup o' 
strong tea will bring ye all right. Gude help us ! 
but ye do luik drouthy and waesome !" 

Leaving Mrs. Raggles to recover her spirits under 
the judicious auspices of Mrs. M'Spurl, we will re- 
turn to Yarlton. 

Agreeably to the arrangements entered into with 
Mr. Pogey, Richard Rawlings had undertaken the 
entire management of the widow's affairs, and as 
it was indispensably necessary that somebody 
should reside on the premises, he was regularly 
installed in the house as soon as Mrs. Raggles had 
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taken her departure. As for the difference of opi- 
nion between him and Mr. Fogey respecting the 
&ture disposal of the property, that was merely a 
question of expediency which they occaaonally 
discussed, but which never interfered with their 
amicable relations. 

The business was now substantially vested in his 
own hands. He threw himself actively into its de* 
tails, and opening a peraonal communication with 
the various individuals, of every degree, with whom 
Mr. Baggies had been connected, he soon acquired 
a complete control over the whole of the matters 
entrusted to him. 

A striking change had taken place in Richard 
Bawlings. The cloud had passed away. His hand- 
some features brightened imder his new fortunes; 
and, although the natural tone of his iace was that 
of a grave and eamest serenity, it was sometimes 
lighted up by an expression almost amounting to 
gaiety. You could see that the repose of his manner 
was the repose of success; and if he never gave way 
to any bursts of hilarity such as shallower men could 
hardly have repressed under similar circmnstances, 
a close observer might detect beneath his reserve 
the quiet exultation that made sure of the present, 
and looked steadily into the future. 
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Captain Scott Dingle was an excellent judge of 
the externals of character in his own way. Like 
most men who have passed much of their time in 
mess-rooms and military quarters, abroad and at 
home, he had a certain theory of the elements that 
enter into the social compilation of a gentleman. 
They were certainly not very profound or mysterious, 
and did not make a very heavy demand on the 
mental or heroic faculties. It was with him rather a 
matter of taste than of observation. Personal appear- 
ance went a long way with Dingle: air, figure, 
manner, self-possession, and the absence of salient 
vulgarities (even if it left nothing but an inoffensive 
blank behind) contributed largely to his ideal, and 
were taken in at a glance. He saw that Kichard 
Kawlings possessed these traits in a higher degree 
than Mr. Pogey, although he could not see the 
weightier qualities that formed the substratum of his 
character. Pogey's geniality and eternal flutter 
amused Dingle, and gave a fill-up to his vacant 
hours ; but we are afiraid that the worthy apothecary's 
boisterous address which thundered down upon you 
sometimes like an avalanche, did not exactly square 
with the captain's private standard. Kichard had at 
least the advantage of a complexional seriousness. 
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wHch^ if it did not bring out the breeding of a 
gentleman, had the happy efiect of concealing the 
want of it; and the captain accordingly took an ex- 
traordinary &ncy to Eichard, and cultivated him 
with assiduity. As for Dingle himself^ knocking 
recklessly about the world as he was, his somewhat 
Bohemian way of life rendered him by no means 
particular in his choice of acquaintances; he took 
them all as they came, and made the most of them, 
as it suited his honour; but he could, nevertheless, 
discriminate when he liked, and always preferred the 
maix who came nearest to his notions of a gentleman, 
although he was too indolent to go out of his course 
to seek him. 

Having nothing whatever to do, he had no sooner 
beaten up Richard's quarters than he became a con- 
stant visitor. Richard looked upon him as the 
type of a class of society to which he had hitherto 
had no opportunities of ascending, and he encou- 
raged him as a sort of rough study. 

In the confidence which grew out of this inti- 
macy, Dingle opened his heart to Richard, whereby 
the latter found himself ultimately involved in rather 
an awkward imbrogKo, It appeared that Mr. Pogey, 
relying upon the captain's superior knowledge of 
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flocial tacdcSy and the attraction of his profession-*- 
for Mr. Fogey was of opinion, with Sir Lucius OTrig. 
ger, that the ladies hare a touch of the old serpent in 
them, and are caught, Hke vipers, with a bit of red 
doth — had engaged him in his interest with the 
widow, and, taking him out one fine morning to 
Bermuda Cottage, introduced him^ in form, as his 
particular fiiend. Mr. Fogey was not the person to 
conduct an a&ir of this nature with the requisite 
discretion; he could not keep his own counsel, and 
expecting to make a great hit with the widow, 
through the agency of Captain Scott Dingle, he 
revealed to that gentleman the secret of his design 
upon her. The immediate result of the introduce 
tion was communicated to Bichard by the captain 
itt a moment of overflowing cordiality. Dingle 
considered Richard as safe as Fogey had considered 
Dingle. Bichard took up much the same position 
between the two as the lawyer that arbitrated the 
famous oyster case. 

We may here remark, by way of parenthesis, that 
men who exhibit the highest sense of honour in other 
affiirs, sometimes commit the most flagrant breaches 
of trust in the aflairs of love. They will sacrifice a 
friend in such cases with as little remorse as if the 
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whole thing were a jest at a masquerade. Strange 

that women, to whom we ascribe the most refining 

and elevating influences, should ruin our morals in 

this way ! Alas ! alas ! there is no morality in love ! 

'* Pogey would whisk me off with him," said 

Dingle; **no great fancy to morning visits — rather 

out of my line latterly; but I went to oblige him. 

Foimd the widow in the garden, clipping the shrubs 

with a pair of scissors; and that little Scotch woman 

darting about like a Mayfly. You should have seen 

Mrs. Haggles when Pogey introduced me." 

** A little frightened, I dare say," observed 
Richard. 

"Frightened, my good fellow? Ihave seen a 
pretty considerable multitude of women in my time^ 
Rawlings — ^brown, white, and red; but, in the in- 
ductive science of ogling a man, — phrooh !" said the 
captain, with a long whistle; " she beats them hol- 
how. A woman of some breeding does the thing by 
degrees, throws out an innuendo from the comer of 
her eye, calls it back again, and plays you like a 
trout. But Mrs. Haggles dips into the stream at 
once, and sweeps in her fish with a net." 

The captain did not do justice to Mrs. Haggles. 
He indulged in rather a loose view of that embar* 
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rassing interview with the widow. The feet was, 
that when he was introduced to her by Mr. Pogey, 
with a cannonade of bows and flourishes, poor Mrs. 
Baggies was taken by surprise, and her long eye- 
lashes dropped suddenly, and the blood bounded 
into her cheeks and flushed up over her forehead. 
But feeling it necessary not to betray any timidity, 
or to show that she was disconcerted, or flurried, by 
the sudden introduction of a strange gentleman, she 
opened her eyes again, and cast a sidelong glance 
upon him, which was quite natural in her circum- 
stances, and was meant for a mixture of bash- 
fulness and easy confidence, but which uninten- 
tionally conveyed to him that dubious expression 
men are so apt to interpret to their own advantage. 
The captain quickly availed himself of the opening 
which his vanity fancied it detected in this innocent 
reception, and followed it up with such a volley of 
compliments as to heighten the lady's confusion, and 
compel her to adopt a variety of ways of looking at 
him under the milk-white round of that coquettish 
cap which was now brought into action for the first 
time, and which only inflamed the impression she 
had so undesignedly made upon him. Ladies are 
much exposed to this sort of injurious misconstrue- 
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tion from tliat self-flattery of men which is so apt to 
find latent meanings in their looks. If they could 
only contrive to talk without making use of their 
eyes, they would escape a great deal of troublesome 
speculation. 

According to Captain Dingle's account, they stayed 
that day for dinner, and walked out in the evening 
(the reason was now advanced into spring), Pogey 
insisting upon Mrs. Raggles taking the captain's 
arm, while he escorted Mrs. M*Spurl, whom he was 
careful to engross at a distance that he might give 
the captain a better opportunity of making way with 
Mrs. Raggles. During that walk, it seemed (to the 
captain) that the lady was even more piquant in her 
glances than before, looking occasionally down upon 
the ground, then sidling off as if she would break 
away from him, then turning her eyes softly upon 
him with a mixed expression of deprecation and 
playful reproach, and occasionally pressing rather 
heavily upon his arm. Out of all these signs and 
tokens and omens, and many more of a like signifi- 
cant kind, the captain extracted a conviction that 
the widow had fallen in love with him at sight, which 
conviction was confirmed by a stray observation that 
escaped her, and to which nobody else, perhaps. 
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would have attached quite so much importance. 
Arrived at the gate on their return to the cottage, 
the captain, being very gallant under the excite- 
ment of his feelings, whispered something in her 
ear, to which she replied, flirting her muff in his 
face, ** Get along with you, do !" He considered 
that conclusive. 

*' The fact is, Rawlings," said the captsdn, **I'm 
not a marrying man — never dreamt of such a thing 
— but when a woman with seven thousand pounds 
throws herself at your head, what's a fellow to do? 
As for Pogey — stuff and nonsense — she only laughs 
in her sleeve at him. I could see that clearly. I ought 
to know the sex tolerably — pretty extensive experi* 
ence — have seen them at all ages, and in all climates. 
Pogey has as much chance in that quarter as my 
bamboo. You may consider the thing settled, old 
fellow I Keep a sharp look out, and when I have 
converted the widow into Mrs. Scott Dingle, won't 
I treat you to an explosion !" 

''So," thought Richard, when the captain had 
left him to meditate upon this unexpected piece of 
intelligence, ^* Captain Scott Dingle is laying him- 
self out to marry Mis. Baggies !" 



CHAPTER Vm. 

WHICH SHOWS HOW BICHARD BAWLINGS BEGINS TO MOUMT 

THV LADDER. 

Spring and Summer had passed away, and Au- 
tumn was in the woods. The pleasant air, with a 
thought of chilliness in it, sang amongst the leaves, 
and turned them inside out, and sometimes in sport 
carried them away. With the changes of the sea- 
sons come changes in the lives of young and old. 
Amusements, occupations, hopes, recollections, an- 
niversaries, undergo vicissitudes of bud, and bloom, 
and blight, just like trees and flowers; and equinox 
and solstice mark revolutions in the moral as in the 
physical world. The oak was shedding its foliage, 
and Mrs. Raggles her weeds. 

She still remained at Bermuda Cottage; and dur« 
ing the intervening months, Mr. Fogey and Captain 
Scott Dingle fieduloualy continued their visits, mth 
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such fluctuations in their suits as might be expected 
from the flickering caprice of a lady -who did not 
exactly know her own mind, and who, if the truth 
in such matters could be got at, enjoyed vastly more 
the pleasure of keeping them both in a flutter of 
uncertainty than of resolving the doubts of either, 
which would have brought her pastime to a close. 
Now, if either of them had exhibited skill or discre- 
tion in the management of their game, it might have 
had a diflerent issue; but they showed their cards 
too openly, and put her upon her guard too early in 
the play. In fact, Pogey very soon began to suspect 
Dingle, and from that moment they mutually dis- 
played the injudicious jealousy of rivals rather thas^^ 
the eager impetuosity of lovers, and so over-acted 
their parts, in the hope of out-doing each other, that 
their ardour seemed to be more engrossed in a contest 
between themselves than in a passion for the lady. 
Mrs. Eaggles was as well aware as Dean Swift that 
love does not need "oaths to make it known," and 

that 

He that most would hide his flame 

Does in that case liis pain reyeaL 
And so it happened, that when the Autumn arrived, 
neither the captain nor the apothecary was mucK 
nearer his object than when he started. 
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In the meanwhile Richard Rawlings devoted him- 
self with assiduity to the widow's afiairs. His efforts 
were crowned with success. His own circumstances 
were considerably improved, and without commit- 
ting himself to any personal display, he wore the 
appearance of one who had acquired a responsible 
position. The crushed boy had risen to the stature 
and bearing of a man. 

It was, of course, necessary for him to keep up a 
constant communication with Mrs. Raggles; and the 
contrast between his manner and that of her other 
visitors was very apparent to her, and, at first, not 
very agreeable. Reserved, quiet, and almost grave, 
he never attempted to flatter her foibles — he did not 
even seem to be conscious of them, and nearly in- 
spired her with a belief that she possessed a respect- 
able understanding, by always addressing her as if 
he believed in it himself. Pogey and Dingle amused 
her, and when they made their appearance, nothing 
could exceed her high spirits. When Richard Raw- 
lings came, the scene was as suddenly changed as if 
the curtain had been dropped on the play, and the 
lights put out. His serious temperament put her 
gaiety to silence; and, although he was younger and 
handsomer than either of her more lively friends, she 

VOL. I. L 
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could not bring herself to regard him in his youthful 
form, but only in that still and sage aspect which a 
woman's imagination usually associates with more 
advanced years. 

Sometimes^ on his way to the cottage, he fell in 
with one or other of the widow's suitors, and as 
neither of them considered Richard in any other 
light than as a useful deputy, he had the satisfaction 
of learning from both the progress and particulars of 
iheir wooing. But as this was a subject upon which 
Mrs. Haggles had never taken him into her confi- 
dence, the only use he made of the information he 
thus obtained was to keep it to himself. 

One evening, towards the close of the Autumn, 
Joey and Crikey Snaggs (who, between them, kept 
house for Richard), were sitting in the kitchen, 
Crikey Snaggs philosophically watchiog the soldiers 
shooting each other in the fire, and Joey rocking * 
herself in a chair at a little distance, as if she wanted 
to go asleep and couldn't. Rubbing her eyes after a 
while, she looked thoughtfully at Crikey, apparently 
revolving some difficult problem in her mind, and 
then put the following startling question to him. 

" Why did they call you Snaggs?" 

" Don't know," said Crikey ! " it come in turn, I 
suppose." 
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^^ Lord help us ! do they christen of 'em like that !" 

" In course they do. Who christened you?' 

**I never heerd." 

*' Why do they call you Joey?" 

" Joey ain't my name." 

"It ain't?" 

" No." 

'' What were it then?' 

*^ Johanna. They caU me Joey for short," 

A pause; Joey still ruminating, then breaking si- 

lence with another interrogatory. 

" Who were your feyther?* 

*^ There's a go ! I never had no feyther." 

** Don't be a heathen. Crikey. You must have 
had a feyther." 

"Hadyott?" 

" I should say so," replied Joey, looking at Crikey 
with a blaze of wonderment in her eyes. ** Who 
were your mother?" 

At this question, Crikey burst out into a laugh. 

" Why, Joey, you ere a fool, you ere, Pm a reg'lar 
orphan." 

** And how did you come here?*' 

'* I was took 'prentice, in course. What a gabey 

you ere, Joey?" 

l2 
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Further inquiries into this obscure bar sinister 
were brought to a full stop by the parlour bell. 

** That's Mr, Rawlings/' said Joey; ** go up, 

Crikey." 

Crikey swam round slowly out of his chair, and 
went yawning up stairs. 

** There are some parcels to be delivered, Crikey," 

said Richard; '^and a letter for Mrs. Raggles." 

Crikey 's chief business consisted in delivering par- 
cels and letters. 

Crickey gathered up the parcels, conned the di- 
rection of the letter, and asking for a piece of 
paper to fold it up in, deposited it methodically in 
his pocket, which he pinned at the top to make all 
sure. 

** That's a careful lad," said Richard. " Now 
that I think of it, you can write, Crikey?*^ Crikey 
rubbed his head, and made no reply. " Didn't 
they teach you to read and write?" 

** If you please, sir,*' said Crikey, " I can read, 
but have left off writing." 

" You could pick it up again. Would you like 
to try?" 

*' Don't know, sir." 

*' I was thinking. Crikey, that you ought to have 
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a little schooling. It would help you to do some- 
thing for yourself by-and-by. Would you like to 
go to an evening school?" 

" If you please, sir," returned Crikey. 

" Well, run now as quickly as you can with the 
parcels. We'll talk of the school another time." 

Crikey went off with his head full of this aston- 
ishing proposal. Go to school? Desks, copy-books, 
ink-horns, rulers, and a flock of little boys danced 
before his eyes all along the road. You could see 
by the manner he curvetted on and off the path, and 
spun himself like a top up and down the little hil- 
locks, that his equilibrium was upset. Tet the 
thoughts that tumultuously galloped through his 
brain were not altogether as joyous as the vagabond 
delight he exhibited would seem to imply. The 
conversation he had had with Joey, although it pro. 
duced no eflfect at the moment, recurred unpleasandy 
to him in the midst of these riotous images. Poor 
Crikey, for the first time in his life, felt how deso- 
late it was never to have had a father or mother, 
and wondered how the boys would treat him when 
they should hear that he was a foundling. He 
thought also of his deformity, and shrank from the 
companionship of happier creatures who had straight 
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limbs^ and strong muscles, and pleasant homes. These 
things never troubled hun before, and in the 
turmoil of his sensations, it would be difficult to de^ 
termine whether there lay more joy or sadness at 
the core of poor Crikey Snagg's heart that night. 

The messenger was scarcely gone, when a loud 
voice broke upon Richard's ear. *' Hillo-yo-yo-yo !" 
cried the voice. It was Mr. Pogey, who had come 
in as Crikey went out, and who adopted this lusty 
mode of announcing himself. 

" Rawlings, my boy," said Mr. Pogey, " I wanted 
to have two words with you — can't stay three 
minutes — there's a patient expecting me. I begged 
of her to put it off a little, but time, tide, and 
women will wait for no man. What a wonderful 
thing it is, Rawlings, to look at the population of 
the world, and think how much it owes to i». The 
clergy and the lawyers may cross their legs at their 
ease, and ' the great globe itself,' and everything in 
it, would go on just the same; — ^but if the doctors 
were to take a holiday for four-and-twenty hours, 
the whole framework of humanity would be dislo- 
cated. Sense in that^ I fancy? What I wanted to 
say to you was this — when are you going out to see 
the widow?' 
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'^ To-morrow moming. I have business with 
her." 

** Good — ^the sooner the better. Well, you know, 
I have been tiying it on brisk in that quarter," said 
Pogey. 

'' So you have told me," replied Richard. 

'^ Can't fathom her. She doubles like a hare. 
Can't comprehend her. Never at iault with men — 
see my way to my mark, and generally hit it — eh? 
But women ! you might know a woman all your Hfe, 
and you'll have to begin again before you can make 
her out. Anatomical riddles, sir! There's Mrs. 
Baggies; I have her on Monday; she twists out of 
the course on Tuesday; think I've caught her on 
Wednesday; done again on Thursday; and so she 
slips on and off, like a sailor's knot. It tries a 
man's constitution, Bawlings, and keeps him in a 
perpetual state of alarm. Alarm ? D — ^n it, sir, I'm 
beginning to forget everything; — I went out the 
other day without my hat, and only last week sent 
a dose of calomel, enough to kill a horse, to a child 
in the measles. What do you think of that? It 
won't do, Bawlings; it won't do, I tell you." 

" Wouldn't it be prudent, then, to give it up?* 
observed Eichard. 
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*' Give it up? After all the time and trouble it 
has cost me? Lost three patients in one day^ while 
I was philandering at Bermuda Cottage, Give it 
up ? That wouldn't pay, my boy. Do I look like 
a man that would give it up? I'll teU you what, — 
ril try another dodge. Sure of her in the end; 
that's tolerably certain. Nobody in the field but 
Dingle — poor devil! — a naked, worn-out sallow- 
faced half-pay; not an ounce of blood in his body; 
— she'd as soon set her cap at a lamp-post. Now, 
Rawlings, she'll never suspect that I have said any- 
thing to you about.it, and what I want you to do is 
to sound her; — sound her — do it in your own way, 
you know, with that precious solemn face of yours. 
You'll discover in five minutes how the cat jumps/' 

"Do you really believe, Mr. Pogey, that, if you 
have failed in making this discovery, I should be 
likely to succeed?" 

** I do. She'll betray herself to you, although 
she's as dark as an eclipse to me. Go to work cau- 
tiously; don't seem to know anything; watch her 
face — that's it; perhaps shVll not say much, but 
there are other ways of finding out people's 
thoughts besides what they say — eh? I'll trust you 
for that." 
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"WeU— nitry." 

" Can't stay to say any more to you now; but I 
know I'm safe in your hands. Caution, my boy. 
Never was foiled yet, and not likely to be now. 
Be careful what you say about me, lest she might 
see through it; but for Dingle — you can pooh ! pooh ! 
Dingle. That's enough for him. See you to-mor- 
row." And off went Mr. Pogey. 

Richard Rawlings was by no means indisposed to 
undertake this mission. He had observed for some 
time that Mr. Pogey was losing ground with Mrs. 
Haggles, and that Captain Scott Dingle was much 
in the same predicament; and the necessity of 
having such an interview with the widow as Mr. 
Pogey was so anxious to bring about, although, not, 
perhaps, exactly for the same object, had already 
presented itself to his own mind. 

Early the next morning, Eichard entered the 
parlour of Bermuda Cottage. Mrs. Haggles was not 
alone. Mrs. M'Spurl was bustling about the room, 
settling the sofa covers and pillows, arranging and 
re-arranging the omaifients on the mantel-piece, 
very busy with a geranium-stand in the window, 
then back to the sofa, then back to the geranium- 
stand, intent, as it appeared to Richard, who did not 



« 
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understand household afiairs, upon making work for 
herself, so that she might have an excuse for remain- 
ing in the room. 

Richard endured this with tolerable patience at 
first, and talked about trifles, — Mrs. Raggles' health, 
the weather, the cat. These were soon exhausted. 
He then threw out some broad hints; but Mrs. 
M'Spurl was not a person to take a hint. The more 
he hinted, the more occupation she contrived for 
herself, until, having gone the round of the room 
over and over again, dusting and settling, it became 
a matter of curious speculation what she could find 
to do next. It may be supposed she had a motive 
for lingering so officiously. She was Fogey's friend, 
and didn't like the visits of Richard Rawlings. To 
be sure, he was very serious and distant, but he was 
also handsome and young, and exercised a silent 
influence over Mrs. Raggles, which no ingenious 
efibrts of Mrs. M^SpurPs in sundry private conver- 
sations could break down. She had often thought 
of talking to Mr. Fogey about him, but then she was 
afraid of Fogey, whose disctetion she had no great 
reliance upon, so she resolved to watch and keep her 
own counsel Richard resolved that, whatever other 
use she might makeof her opportunities,8he shouldn't 
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watch; and, quietly interrupting her industrial 
operations^ informed her ^that he had private busi- 
ness 'with Mrs. Raggles. 

*' Private beesiness, have ye?" «aid Mrs. M^Spurl; 
*' oh ! if it's beesiness — " 

" Perhaps you vnill allow us to be alone." 

Mrs. M'Spurl was very reluctant to allow any 
such thing; but she couldn't help herself, and ac- 
cordingly making the most of it with a " vera sorry 
to be in onybody's way," she bustled to the door, 
and bustled out. 

Richard Rawlings and Mrs. Raggles were alone. 
There are occasions in human life when people feel, 
although they cannot tell why, a strange sensation 
which is commonly indicated by the phrase that 
there is " something going to happen." This was 
exactly what Mrs. Raggles felt when Richard, after 
a turn or two up and down the room, took a chair 
opposite to her, and began to speak very slowly, and 
in a somewhat more solemn or premeditated tone 
than usual. Formerly, in the golden age, presenti- 
ments of this kind were Irisibly typified by untoward 
accidents, such as getting out of bed backwards, or 
putting on one's stockings with the wrong side outr 
wards, which Mr. Foresight considered good omens; 
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but in our age these material revelations have been 
displaced by omens of a different nature, such as a 
vague aching of the heart, slight confusion of ideas^ 
&c. We are not enabled to say whether anything 
unusual had occurred to Mrs. Raggles that morning 
at her toilet, but there is no doubt that, at this 
moment, she experienced certain premonitory symp- 
toms which plainly indicated that there was " some- 
thing going to happen." 

How Richard Rawlings managed to bring it 
round may be better imagined than described. The 
painter who, in despair of expressing an intense 
emotion, buried it under a veil, was a profound 
master of his art; and we will take leave to imitate 
his excellent example. 

But as it is necessary to explain in what manner, 
and to what extent, Mrs. Raggles' presentiment 
was fulfilled, we must state that Richard Rawlings 
began by an allusion to the length of time she had 
been a widow, observing that she would soon be out 
of her widowhood, and that he thought some ar- 
rangements ought to be made for the future. Start- 
ing from this point, he insensibly conducted the 
conversation, through many starts and shivers and 
pretty bursts of slender fright and anger on the part 
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of Mrs. Haggles, to the topic of marriage. At first 
she was indignant, and paced about as royally as a 
queen, repulsing the bare suggestion, with a mincing 
and petulant toss of the head, and a true womanly 
assertion of those indefinite rights of the sex which 
are always so ready to take arms, and so easily per- 
suaded to lay them down again. 

Richard preserved his composure heroically. He 
was at a signal disadvantage. The antecedents of 
his life were terribly against him ; and the relation 
in which he stood to his fair, pampered mistress, 
more than once made the case look desperate. But 
it was the crisis of his career, and his courage was 
equal to it. She considered it very strange, to say 
the least of it, that he should talk to her on such a 
subject, and was thrown into such a flutter of irrita- 
tion, that he ventured to deprecate her wrath by 
gently taking her hand, and hoping that she was not 
really angry with him. It would have been difficult 
to be angry with him at that moment. He looked 
too handsome for that. 

Having obtained possession of her hand, which, 
in spite of sundry twitches, he could not be induced 
to relinquish, he led her to the sofa, and seating him- 
self beside her, endeavoured to calm her agitation by 
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a stratagem of little arguments, suggesting that he 
had many things to say to her which he never could 
summon up resolution to say before, and hoping that 
she would allow him to say them then. There could 
be no harm, at all events, in hearing what he had. to 
say. 

Mysterious are the ways of women. One never 
can tell how it is that they sometimes fluctuate in a 
breath from tears and storms into sunshine, with 
the fitfulness of an April day; and how, at the very 
height of a passion of scorn, they lapse into com* 
pliance. Assuredly it is a very happy thing for us 
that their sensations have such an ascendancy over 
their reason, and that the logic of cause and effect so 
rarely interferes with the gracious flexibility of 
their natures. 

Mrs. Raggles might have been really nervous, 
and unable to exercise a proper control over herself 
at this critical jimcture, or she might have felt an 
irresistible curiosity, wHch most women will re- 
gard with indulgence, to hear what he had to say; 
but, from whatever cause it was, she did consent to 
let him say what he wished. "We will not go into 
the details of that conversation, a great part of 
which was addressed to her hand; every indivi- 
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dual finger being, from time to time, drawn out 
lovingly for separate audience. The particulars 
would hardly justify the formality of publication; 
and any reader who cannot divine the substance of 
them by the help of his own experience, may 
readily enlighten himself on the subject by in- 
quiring of the first friend he meets. 

It was late before Richard took leave of Mrs. 
Mrs. Raggles. He left her^ as may be supposed, in 
a state of considerable perturbation. 

Some natures, being feeble, must, of necessity, 
cling to stronger natures. They twine round them 
for support like creepers round trees. Mrs. Raggles 
was one of these. She thought much that night of 
Mr. Fogey and Captain Scott Dingle, and being 
brought at once to a close inspection of their cha- 
racters, she felt how weak and insecure they were in 
comparison with Richard Rawlings. His strength, 
imposing in its reserve, his grave earnestness, and 
the power he wielded over her thoughts, feelings, 
and opinions, came out in palpable reUef from the 
i^voluntary contrast. And, mixed with these re- 
flections, were certain by no means disagreeable 
references to his personal appearance, his youth, 
energy, and that promise of worldly success which 
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was brightly stamped upon his whole bearing. It 
was not very surprising, therefore, that Mrs. Hag- 
gles, considering that her tendrils were floating on 
the wind looking out for something to cling to, 
should have resolved to cling for life to Richard 
Rawlings. 

About two months after the date of this inter- 
view, Mr. Pogey was surprised one evening by a 
visit from Captain Scott Dingle. They had not 
seen much of each other lately, and their meeting 
opened with a little mutual shyness on both sides, 
which, however, soon wore off. 

" Why, Pogey, my ancient," exclaimed the cap- 
tain, "how deucedly thin you've grown! Your 
face is drawn in like a dried raisin. Ton my life, 
seriously, though, you are thin. Any thing wrong? 
Taking too much of your own physic, I suppose?" 

" Not exactly," returned Pogey; " we medical 
men don't generally indulge in luxuries of that 
kind — thin? A man's never so well as when he's 
thin. A sign of lively circulation — no weight- 
no oppression. Never better in my life, my boy. 
Can't say so much for you, though, captain. You 
were always a lean Cassius; but there's that pecu- 
liar yellow in your eyes that makes you look like a 
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man just going to have a fit of the jaundice. How's 
your appetite?" 

** You think if a man's appetite's good it's all 
right?" 

" An infallible test." 

*' Then make your mind easy about me. I have 
got the appetite of an ostrich. Happy to establish 
the fact by an experiment. My good fellow, 
there's nothing the matter with me, depend upon 
it." 

These last words were not uttered with the cap- 
tain's usual gaiety. Lapsing for a moment into 
silence, he flung himself across a chair, and, stretch-* 
ing out his legs, began to yawn. 

**I'm confoundedly tired," he resumed; "have 
hardly sat down all day. Walking and talking, 
and eternally moving about, it's astonishing what a 
quantity of fatigue a fellow goes through without 
thinking of it." 

** So it is," said Pogey ; " but I'm used to it. I 
like it. It agrees with me. There's nothing like 
action for driving away thought and keeping up a 
healthy state of the system. Action and re-action — 
mind and body-^cause and eiBfect — irritation and 
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oounter-imtation — there's the whole philosaphy c^ 
life in a nutshell." 

** I don't know" how it is," obserred Dbgle, " but 
when I have anything bothering me, I can't walk 
about. Some men are thrown into a fidget; now, 
I get the blue devils, and am ready to hang myself. 
How do you account for that?" 

'* Constitution — temperament. You want regu- 
lar exercise — tonics. You should keep yourself 
calm, and, above all things, avoid mental excite- 
ment" 

^« Easily said, old &Uow. I diould Hke to see 
the hamo that has gone through the world without 
mental excitement. How the devil is it to be 
avoided?' I thought I was pretty dear of that 
sort of tHng; but latterly I bqgin to get infernally 
moody. I suppose it's because we're ^tting old, 
l^ogej^ The worst of it is one doesn't know what 
to be at. If one had an xmderstandable annoyance 
one would knaw what to do; but this dismal feeling 
cxeepng all over you, that you don't know where to 
begin^ oar how to get at it — it's devilish uncom- 
£DrtaUe, and makes a fellow as fiat as ditch-water. 
I'm desperately low to-night^ Pogey — that's the 
fact." 
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The truth is, captaixi/' said Pogey, ^' that men 
at our age — we're not chickens exactly — shouldn't 
fish in troubled waters." 

** I should Hke to know, just by way of cariosity, 
what you mean by that?* said Dingle. 

Mr. Pogey b^an to stroke his chin with his 
finger and thumb. **Well^ I suspect you're a 
little thrown out of your calculations by the 
widow." 

" Ah I it's there jrouare, is it?" returned the cap- 
tain; '^ thrown out of my calculations, am I? I 
should like to know how you find your own calcula- 
tions?" 

" Oh ! pretty weJl, thank you," replied Pogey, 
with a gloomy attempt at a smile. 

"Pretty well, do you? WeD, I confess, I 
siiouldn't have thought so from what the widow said 
to me yesterday ?" 

" And may I ask," inquired Pogey, " what she 
said to you yesterday?" 

" With the greatest pleasure in life," replied the 
captain; " she said that if there wasn't another man 
in the world she wouldnH marry a fussy country 

practitioner that " 
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<^ She did, did ahe?" demanded Fogey. " That's 
curious." 

** Do you think so?' 

" Very, considering what she said to me only the 
day before." 

*' And pray may I inquire what she said?" 

'^ Merely observed that she'd rather pick a hus- 
band out of the streets, blindfolded, than marry a 
battered half-pay who " 

'* She said that? Listen to me — this is a serious 
business, Pogey — no nonsense with me, you know. 
You're only playing off one of your absurd jokes. 
Don't be stupid." 

** Jokes, is it? Shall I tell you anjrthing more 
she said?" 

*^ Pish ! I don't care what she said. I have it from 
her own lips that your visits are a nuisance to her — 
a nuisance ." 

*^Ditto-*-ditto, captain." ' 

" I wonder you haven't the sense to see that she 
was only throwing you off the scent." 

" And how do you know that she wasn't doing 
the same thing with you — eh? There's gravel in 
that, captain !" 
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By this time they were pacing up and dovm, as 
well as the dimensions of the room would allow, in a 
state of high exacerbation, the captain with his arms 
crossed, and his bamboo sticking out behind; and 
Pogey vnth one hand plunged into his breeches- 
pocket, and the other violently twirling a pestle, that 
threatened to fly off out of the window at every jerk. 
While they were thus engaged, John Peabody made 
his appearance. 

" Ha !" said John Peabody, ** how lucky to meet 
you both together. This will save me a walk, cap- 
tain. I've a note for you, and another for Mr. 
Pogcy. There — read them. What do you think 
of that?' 

Mr. Pogey slowly opened the note. Captain 
Scott Dingle did the same. 

*^Mr. Peabody," said Pogey, *^ will you be good 
enough to explain to me the meaning of this?" 

"Whyitfs pretty plain, Mr. Pogey,*' returned 
Peabody. 

"Plain?" cried Dingle; "this isn't the first of 
April, is it?" 

" Well," said John Peabody, " I really thought, 
now, that you'd both be so delighted." 
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'^ Delighted?" said the captain; " of oouise, so we 
aie. What do jou say, Pogej? Delighted I — 
you^re delighted — ^to be aoie — of comae jpa exel 
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" Yonis is the samei I sappoae?" inquired Pogey. 

'^ The identical same," letumed the captain. 

" And so, Mr. Peabody," said Mr. Pogey, " Mr. 
Rawlings — Mr. Bichard Bawlings — is going to be 
married to Mrs. Raggles?" 

« On Wednesday morning,'^ replied John Pea- 
body; *^ isn't it a glorious Int of luck?" 

'* Lack P' repeated Dingle, with an expression of 
infinite disgust. 

" I wish him joy of her, that's all !" said Pogey. 

^^ I knew you would/' said John Peabody. 

*' So do I !" exclaimed the captain, fiercely. 

^' Come— that's as it ought to be,'' remarked John 
Peabody. 

The notes were notes of inTitatkm. Rem^nbering 
aUthe trouble Mr. Pogey had taken in Mra. Bag- 
gles' affidrs, and the numerons pofite attentions of 
Captain Scott Dingle, Richard Rawlings thought 
he oould not do less than request their presence at 
the wedding. 
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" Your hand, Pogey," said Dingle, "if I haTe 

said anything " 

" Not a word," letomed Pogey; ** ^srill you 

^Gk)?" xeiteiated the captain; then, taming a 
look of thiinder upon John Peabody, he exdaiiaed, 
putting on his hat at the same time, and croflhingit 
down with a slap of his hand^ " Good night, Mr. 
Peabody I" and rushed out. Mr. Pogey at the same 
instant darted out of the other door. John Peabody 
walked home in a condition of profound bewilder- 
ment. 

Mr. Pogey was very much enraged at first; but, 
after a little cool reflection, he compromised his mor- 
tification on professional grounds, and, turning off 
his disappointment with a philosophical laugh, he 
made himself extremely sociable and merry on the 
occasion. The captain took the matter with more 
dignity. He considered himself jilted. But then it 
occurred to him that Mrs. Haggles was a woman, and 
that women will sometimes, in the face of sun, moon, 
and stars, jilt the most eligible men for their infe- 
riors; that his case was by no means an uncommon 
one, and that he should only look foolish if he be- 
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trayed any annoyance at it. And so^ consoling him- 
self, like a man of the world, who took its rubs with 
habitual nonchalance, he, too, went to the wedding, 
as if nothing had happened, and did himself the 
honour of proposing the bride's health in a glass of 
punch, which Fogey insisted upon brewing after 
dinner specially for that purpose. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH A MASTY JOURNET IS BEODN AND SKDlfiDi 

It is the practice of eminent historians to dwell 
at great length upon the more erentful^ or, as the 
ease maj be, the more accessible, periods of history, 
and to pass briefly over the less important. Thns 
Dr. SmoUet treats a dngle reign so elaborately^ that 
it will be found to occupy more room than Mr. Hume 
devoted to two, or three, or half a dozen kings. 
Following this illustrious example, we propose to dis- 
tribute our pages conscientiously according to the 
relative magnitode of the various matters with which 
we have to deal, and to condense the next few years 
of our narrative into the smallest possible compass, 
because they contain no events about which the 
leader would care to be more particulariy informed. 
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In speaking of the great historians, we have 

advisedly employed the word "eminent;" partly 

from a conviction that it is the properest word for the 

occasion, and partly from having been much im- 

pressed with the extensive use that has been made 

of it latterly. It was formerly applied chiefly to 

physicians. But it was extremely unreasonable that 

the physicians should have the monopoly of a word 

which, looking to its derivation, strictly implies that 

its fortunate possessor occupies a height from whence 

helooks down upon the restof mankind. Accordingly, 

in our day, when all the resources of language are 

put under contribution to help every body into 

notoriety, this word " eminent" has been gradually 

drawn from its exclusive application to advertise the 

claims of multitudes of people who, without some 

such herald of their merits, might appeal in vain to 

an undisceming public. The physicians are no 

longer the only eminent people in the world. Good 

reason, too, for that. Bope-dancers and upholsterers 

have their own heights to climb as well as physicians, 

cardinals, and ambassadors, which two latter classes 

are eminent only by virtue of office. So many 

eminent persons come out upon us now-a-days from 

obscure holes and comers, that the difficulty would 
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be to find an individual who ib not considered by 
himself, or somebody else, fully entitled to that 
honourable elevation which he either stands upon, 
or believes that he stands upon. In this wild melees 
it is merely an act of justice to recognise the rights 
of the historians. We do not say that they are more 
eminent than their neighbours. We only desire 
that in the crush of eminences by which we are 
solicited on all sides, the Utile distinction, such as it 
is, to which they are entitled, should not be alto- 
gether overlooked. When any other eminent people 
come in our way we shall be happy to acknowledge 
them in like manner. 

Having relieved ourselves of this scruple, we pro- 
ceed at once with our narrative. 

It was not till after Richard Bawlings was actually 
married to Mrs. Baggies, that he remembered the 
curious story related to him by the undertaker on 
the morning of the funeral, about the glove with the 
ring in it. That he should have selected that very 
glove to attend the burial of Mr. Raggles, and that 
he should have afterwards married Mr. Baggies' 
widow, was certainly curious enough. We do not 
pretend to explain how it happened; but many things 
happen that cannot be explained, and most people 
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are in the habit of doing & great xnanj things thai 
they cannot explain themselves Richard, however/ 
had forgoftt^i all about the stozy, and wouldf 
probably^ never have remembered it, if he had not 
met the undertaker one day in the street, and been 
renunded of it by that individual, who, addressing 
himself to Richard, m a deft^rential tone of voioe, 
which contrasted remarkably with the smirlring 
manner of his former commnnicaticm, observed, 

'' I told you, Mr. Rawlings, it was very odd about 
that 'ere ring in the glove, and now it's all out. I 
look upon it, sii, as a miraculous coincidence.." 

Let nobody despise coincidences. There is not so 
much of chance in them as we are apt to imagine. 
The universe is a system of such perfect order that 
everything strikes in its proper place at the r^ht 
momenta It may be even doubted whether there ia 
sach a thing as chance (many people 'will tell you 
that they never had a chance in thdr lives), and 
whether the newspapers are not hasty in setting apart 
a column for '^ Accidents and Offimces." We know 
there are plenty of '' ofi*^ices»" but cannot be quite 
so sure about the '^ accidents." Most events, from 
the founding of empires to the bursting of steam* 
boilers, are inevitable results of an absolute chain of 
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cansatzoB. But thk is too pEofound a matter foe 
disciKsioii here^ so we leare it open to the philoso- 

pheis. 

When the attention of Richard Bawlings was thus 
called to the pointy he> alao»oonaideredit a coincidence. 
If it was a coincidence, it was undoubtedly a lucky 
one, for from the houz of hia mazziage prosperity 
came fast and thick upon him. 

They had been mairied scarcely a month when a 
letter arnYcd from France, announdng the death q£ 
that iqpocryphal uncle who hadaettled at Tours, and 
who, being what Nurse Waters called a ^ bachelour," 
had h& the whole d his property to his niece, the 
only rdatiye he was supposed to have in the world. 
Upon the receipt of this intelligence, Richard Raw- 
fing3 resolved to take a journey to the Continent, 
and to cany his wife along with him. 

The propositioQ was received with joy by the 
lady. It was the first great holiday in her life. She 
h^ never been out of England — ^hardly ever out of 
Yarlton, — knew no more of Fiance or the French 
than of Otaheite or the Otaheitans. — and in the in* 
nocence of her heart, exaggeratrng the perils and 
texxozs of that delightfully-alarming eacpedition into 
an unknown land, devoted a iriiole months night 
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and day, to the laborious task of preparation. 
Richard good-naturedly yielded to her wishes for 
this exorbitant delay, because he could not make 
his own arrangements in a shorter period. 

At last, all the preliminaries were completed for 
their departure. There was a wonderful number of 
bandboxes, trunks, valises, and bags; and when the 
Eclipse coach arrived at the door to take them up 
on their journey to London, the coachman looked 
terribly disconcerted at the heap of luggage which 
was piled up in front of the house, and which he 
was expected to find room for on the roof. The 
packing and strapping, intermingled with surly va» 
nations upon all the popular forms of malediction, 
made a woeful delay, nor was it finished until nume** 
rous experiments and failures in the building up of 
one article upon another had exhausted the patience 
of the guards and porters. At last the huge pyra- 
mid was accomplished and covered over with & tar«^ 
paulin; and while the coach was swinging to and (to 
with its superincumbent weight, and threatening to 
topple over at each new disturbance of its perilous 
balance, Mrs. Rawlings, having her foot on the step^ 
suddenly recollected that she had forgotten some- 
thing, and rushed back into the house. Once more 
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half into the coach, and out again for something 
else. The coachman was one of the old school, and, 
proud of his integrity on the point of time, was not 
to be trifled with. Snatching up his reins violently, 
he swore with a loud oath that he would be off 
without her. This menace brought her to a sense 
of what was due to the Eclipse, and she sprang in 
with a sort of scattering velocity, the coach starting 
at the same instant, with such a shock as to fling 
her into the lap of a quiet old gentleman who was 
muffled up in the comer. Unluckily, at this awk- 
ward crisis, she bethought herself of another indis- 
pensable article, and, there being no time to move 
out of the gentleman's lap, she kept her position, 
and grasping the window with both hands, she 
thrust out her head, and cried aloud to Mrs. Pea- 
body and her husband, who were left in charge of 
the house, and who stood making their adieus ! at 
the door, "My basket ! my basket! I can't go with- 
out my. basket. Stop ! stop !" But while she was 
uttering these urgent exclamations, the horses were 
off at a gallop, and Mrs. Rawlings was obliged to set 
out upon that long journey without a basket. 

In a condition of undisguised despair she flounced 
into the opposite seat, and the old gentleman, re- 
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lieved of a deposit that had seriouslj shocked and 
alarmed him, re-adjusted his disordered mufflings, 
and tucking his coats and cloaks over his legs and 
under his knees, and drawing his comforter up 
round his ears and across his mouth, settled himself 
again in his comer. There was nothing visible of 
him except his eyes, which he kept constantly half- 
closed, as if he was listening with them. Mrs. 
Bawlings talked incessantly at first about the incal- 
culable inconvenience she should suffer from the 
want of her basket, which contained creature com- 
forts and other necessaries; then she rattled away 
about London, making it clear that she had never 
been there before; and then made an excursion into 
France, with an exuberance which her husband was 
occasionally forced to check. During all this time 
the old gentleman, although frequently courted by 
palpable innuendoes and indirect hints, rarely spoke, 
and when he did, it was in curt and dry monosyl- 
lables. Mrs. Rawlings thought him the most savage 
little brute she had ever met. 

It was night when they arrived in London. The 
first peep into the metropolis is an event in one's 
life, and Mrs. Rawlings had her own sensations and 
opinions on the subject. She was bewildered by the 
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vast number of streets, the crowds, the din, the np- 
roar. But as the idea of imjnensitj is slowly taken 
an by the imagination, which is always more forcibly 
struck by isolated objects, it must be confessed Mrs. 
Rawlings was grievously disappointed. Her route, 
unfortunately, lay through a ragged part of the 
City, where there was nothing to be seen but a 
great concourse of people, mixed up in a stunning 
hurly-burly, which gave her a very distinct ache in 
her head, without making any distinct impression 
on her mind. Such was the chaos, unrelieved by a 
solitary specimen of the kind of fantastical grandeur 
or magnificence she expected, that, by the time she 
found herself in a dim and very dirty old inn in 
Grracechurch-street, she had come to an uneasy con- 
clusion that London was an extremely disagreeable 
and uncomfortable place. Nobody took the least 
notice of her, they even pushed by her roughly as 
she was making her way up the clammy stairs; 
everybody was occupied with his own business; 
and the tumult of voices, and cracking of whips, 
and rolling in and out of wheels, the vile odours, 
the slamming of doors, and the rush of porters in 
the dusky passages with great bales of luggage 
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eflectually destroyed the ideal she had formed of 
town life. 

Her disappointment and mortification were in^ 
creased by the placidity with which Richard carried 
himself through the riot. To him it was the out- 
ward sign and palpitating pulse of the great heart of 
commerce; and, while she was thinking only of 
present vexations, his thoughts were absorbed in the 
contemplation of future acquisitions. 

During the single day they remained in town, 
Mrs. Bawlings' feelings underwent no modification; 
on the contrary, she had reason to think worse and 
worse of the place. Pent up in a dingy little room 
that looked out, over a tottering wooden balcony, 
upon a horrid court filled with coaches, waggons, and 
ostlers, she passed a wretched morning all alone, 
while Richard was making the necessary arrange- 
ments to continue their journey to Dover. She 
could scarcely persuade herself that it really was 
London; and when evening came at last, and they 
were boxed up in a stage-coach once more, she was 
heartily rejoiced to get out of the loathsome den. 

A journey to Paris, some three or four and twenty 
years ago, was a formidable enterprise for people who 
travelled by diligence, and did not know a word of 
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French. Richard Rawlings, however, abbreviated 
the embarrassments by pushing on as fast as he could, 
and had no sooner landed at Calais than he booked 
himself direct through to the capital. It was neces- 
sary to wait till the next day, and they put up at 
Roberts' Hotels which appeared to Mrs. Rawlings 
infinitely more agreeable than the nasty inn in 
Gracechurch-street. There was a pleasant open 
court, lined with boxes of aloes and evergreens; 
festoons of leaves dropped into the windows of the 
salle d manger, and the whole place was so gay and 
bright, that Mrs. Rawlings was fairly enchanted. She 
thought France must be the most charming country 
in the world. All the people seemed to be amusing 
themselves, and perpetually singing and taking off 
their hats. Their vivacity and politeness threw her 
into the highest spirits. She felt like a child at a play 
in the pantomime season for the first time, and might 
be.said to do nothing but mentally clap her little 
hands and crow with delight. Every moment she 
was in and out of the saHe a manger j examining the 
strange costumes^ and listening to the chatter of the 
mercurial ladies and gentlemen who flew about the 
house like birds. Towards night everybody gathered 
an to supper, and the agitation of the scene, so novel 
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and bizarre^ put Mrs. Rawlings into such a state of 
ecstasy, that she talked ahead like a person bewil- 
dered. 

In the midst of her hilarity, she all at once ob- 
served that a small elderly man, who sat opposite to 
her, was watching her closely. She thought she 
knew the &ce, but could not recal where she had 
seen it. Yet it was by no means familiar to her. 
She recognised the eyes, but that was all. Of the 
thin wiry mouth, and the brown wig, curled all over 
the top, and cropped close to the ears, she had no 
recollection whatever. Her curiosity was provoked, 
and, in her perplexity, she turned to Richard. 

''Haven't we seen that gentleman somewhere 
before?' she inquired. 

" To be sure," returned Richard; " don't you re- 
member? He travelled with us up to London." 

'' So it is, I declare," said Mrs. Rawlings; '' how 
very odd !" 

It was the dumb little old gentleman of the stage- 
coach, who, relieved of his numerous coats and 
mufflings, could hardly be identified except by hi^ 
sharp eyes, which, through their quick and expressive 
motions, seemed to do the oiEce of speech for him. 
The discovery shattered Mrs. Rawlings' elastic 
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spirits. She had conceiyed a strong aversion to that 
cynical-looking individual, and, feeling that his criti- 
cal gaze was fixed upon her, she relapsed into dlence. 
The old gentleman, as if he were conscious that he 
had spoiled her enjoyment^ appeared disposed to 
make amends for it, and quietly opened a conversa- 
tion with Richard. 

" You are going to Paris?* he inquired, 

« Yes," repHed Richard. 

" So am I," returned the old gentleman. 

" We go by the eight o'clock Diligence," observed 
Richard. 

" So do I," said the old gentleman. 

'andeed!" 

" As we are likely to be many hours together, we 
ought to make the time pass as pleasantly as we can," 
resumed the little man; '^ will the lady do me the 
honour to take a glass of wine with me?" 

Mrs. Rawlings blushed scarlet. The development 
of such geniality on the part of the glum stranger, 
took her as much aback as if the gleam of a dark 
lantern had been suddenly shot upon her. The con- 
versation now became less reserved, and the elderly 
gentleman began to display much interest in Richard 
Rawlings' future movements. 
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" Do you make any stay in Paris?'* he inquired, 

" Oh I no," said Richard; ** we only pass through. 
I am pressed in time, and must get back as quickly 
as I can." 

** You are going into the interior?' 

" To Tours." 

" Long journey that from Paris." 

Richard thought these inquiries rather officious, 
and for the rest of the evening kept clear of any fur- 
ther revelations. But the old gentleman showed so 
much friendliness, that he grew rapidly upon the good 
opinion of his new acquaintances. He was well in- 
formed about France, and gave Richard some very 
useful hints. And so they parted for the nighty all 
formality having melted down between them into 
one of those warm impromptu confidences which 
travellers sometimes form over a supper at the end 
of a day's journey. 

The next morning, in the Diligence, the old gen* 
tleman renewed the conversation with unabated 
firankness. Being a good Frenchman^ and familiar 
with the road, he was able to be of essential service 
to them, and made the time pass so agreeably, that I 

Mrs. Rawlings declared she did not know what they 
should have done without him. She was at the top 
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of her florid spirits, and, wheneyer Mrs. Rawlings 
was in this state of excitement, there was no end to 
her communicatiyeness. She talked so much and so 
fast upon this occaaon, that, long before they reached 
Paris, she had put the little old man in complete pos- 
session of eyery particular connected with their ex- 
pedition, where they were going, and why they were 
going, and what they intended to do when they 
got home again. 

Bichard^ in yain, endeayoured to put a stop to 
this flood of gossip. But it must be remembered that 
he was not yery long married, and that the fortune 
his wife had brought him gaye her at first an ascend- 
ancy in her own right, which, looking back upon his 
recent position, could not be combated all at once. 

At length they found themselyes in an hotel in 
Paris, where the trayelHng intimacy that had spnmg 
up between them was cemented oyer a miscellaneous 
supper and a bottle of Lafitte. The old gentleman, 
being now thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Rawl- 
ings' afl^rs, yolunteered in the most ofi-hand and 
cordial manner to giye him some practical adyice. 

"I know these people well, Mr. Rawlings," said 
the old gentleman; '^ a Frenchman is the prince of 
humbugs. You mustn't be taken in by their profes- 
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sions. Their politeness is only sldnnieep. They'll 
cheat you with one hand, while they're hugging 
you with the other. I know them well. Now tell 
me; you're going to take up this property at Tours* 
How does it stand? Money, land, goods? What 
is it like? I don't ask from idle curiodty. I hare 
too much business of my own to be curious about 
other people's; but you don't know the country, or 
the language, and you'll be swindled as sure as 
you've a head on your shoulders, if you don't set 
about this transaction cautiously." 

" What you say is quite true," said Richard ; " I 
am perfectly aware that I am to some extent at the 
mercy of others; but I don't intend exactly to take 
their word for everything. I mean to see into it 
myself." 

^' Just so/' returned the old gentleman ; " see into 
it yourself; but how can you see into what you don'^t 
understand? Excuse me; I think I can do you a 
service, but it can't be done unless I show you your 
real position. You don't speak a word of French; 
you are ignorant, I presume, of the law of this coun-^ 
try. Now I even, who am tolerably well acquainted 
with both, should find myself put to some difficulty 
in your case. Have you an agent at Tours?' 
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'^ I have a letter to a Mons. Lavigne." 

'^ A Frenchman? Let me o£^ you a little valu- 
able advice. Put your letter in the fire. I will give 
you an introduction to an Englishman there — a cor- 
respondent of my own — he will see to the whole 
thing for you, and save you time and money for a 
trifling commission." 

" Is he a lawyer?" 

*' No ; a general agent, active^ intelligent, and well 
acquainted with the country. You will place confi.* 
dence in my recommendation when I tell you that 
I am a lawyer myself, and have employed Mr. 
Sloake on two or three occasions, and found him a 
capital man of business.'' Here the little old gen- 
tleman took out a large pocket-book^ and draw- 
ing a card &om it, threw it across the table to 
Richard. 

^' That's my card^ Mr. Rawlings. It will be in- 
troduction enough to Mr. Sloake; but I will give 
you a letter to him in the morning to ensure his at- 
tention. You can consult him, at all events, and 
judge for yourself." 

This was precisely what Richard had made up his 
mind to do. Frank and friendly as the old gentle* 
man was, Richard Rawlings intended to judge for 
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himself of the character and capabilities of Mr. 
Sloake. The card presented the following address : — 

Mb. Tom Chipfendale, 

67 A, Lincoln's Inn Fieldfl. 

** I shall certainly avail myself of your introduc- 
tion," said Richard, ''with thanks. And if Mr. 
Sloake and I shouldn't come upon terms, you know, 
there will be no harm done, Mr. Chippendale." 

'' Just so; and I am greatly mistaken if it don't 
turn out well. You are in safe hands, Mr. Rawlings. 
You don't know me; but everybody in London 
knows Tom Chippendale. I have been seven and 
thirty years in the profession, and no man with any 
brains in his head can have had his hands full of law 
all that time without knowing something of the 
world." 

Mr. Tom Chippendale by no means exaggerated 
his title to such knowledge of the world as can be 
acquired by long and sharp practice in the law. He 
knew the seamy side of the world as well as most 
men. He was one of the underling, working agents 
of the old Tory party, and a subtle hand at elec- 
tioneering politics. He justly enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the keenest men in a profession 
which &Sbrds the most favourable opportunities for 
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the exercise of a low sagacity^ and whioli seldom re* 
wards as they deserve its honourable and honest 
members. By the indefatigable exercise of his spe- 
cial talents, he had accumulated a handsome fortune, 
and was at the top of the tree in his particular line. 
An extensive intercourse with all classes had educated 
his natural shrewdness in the quick perception of 
character^ and few men knew how to turn that de- 
tective faculty to greater advantage. Like most per- 
sons of his stamp, he had two sets of manners — ^the 
one to freeze and repulse, the other to conciliate and 
cajole. He was obviously applying the latter, and 
more agreeable of the two, to his new friends. 

His obliging proposal having been thankfully ac- 
cepted, he supplied Richard the next morning with 
the promised letter of introduction; and before they 
separated it was agreed that Richard, on his return 
to London, should communicate to Mr. Tom Chip- 
pendale the result of his expedition. 

The Diligence to Tours was a very different sort of 
vehicle from that in which they traversed the high 
road to Paris. Mrs. Rawlings declared that she never 
was so awfully squeezed in her life, and what with 
the heat, the pressure, the dust coming up in clouds 
from the floor, and the jolting over the old paved 
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roads, she privately expressed some apprehensions to 
her husband which, we are happy to say, were not 
destined to be realised. She fortunately experienced 
no Airther inconvenience than was effectually re* 
lieved by a day's rest at the Hotel la Boule d*Or. 

Mrs. Bawlings made many original observations 
on the state of society in France, as disclosed to her 
on the road-sides, and in the several avberges where 
they breakfasted; dined, and slept. She was under 
a strong conviction that^ throughout the whole of 
this journey she had never got anything to eat; that 
the disguised dishes were composed of cats, rats, and 
dogs; she thought that the postilions, who produced 
such thundering noises with their whips, very much 
resembled certain bandits she had seen somewhere 
upon the stage; and of the weird women who 
waited in the inns and pattered about the country in 
wooden shoes she entertained dreadful suspicions. 
She particularly objected to everything that differed 
from the ways and customs she had been used to, 
and; in short, might be said to have disliked France, 
chiefly because it wasn't England. Had she possessed 
any literary ambition, which, we lament to say, was 
not the case, she could have written a striking book 
upon France and the French. 
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The first business to which Mr. Rawlings addressed 
himself on arriving in Tours, was to make out Mr. 
Sloake. He found him buried in a small, dusky 
office in the Rue St. Martin, under the shadow of 
the towers of the old Cathedral, which seemed to 
condemn the spot to an eternal twilight. The inner 
part of the little office was shut off by a low partition, 
with a tall railing on the top of it, and at a desk 
behind this partition sat a gaunt man, with a very 
bald head, wearing a large pair of green spectacles, 
and a pen behind his ear. 

*^ Is Mr. Sloake at home?' inquired Richard. 

" Ottt, monsieury^ returned the bald man, slowly 
lifting up his spectacles, and staring hard at Richard. 

" Are you Mr. Sloake?" 

" Oui^ oviy^ replied the other. 

" I have a letter for you from Mr. Tom Chippen- 
dale, of London," said Richard. 

" Ha, Monsieur Chippendale. Thank you, sare." 

Richard examines the person of Mr. Sloake, while 
that individual is reading the letter. 

" Very good, very good. What must I have to 
do for you?" 

" You are an agent, I believe?" 
Oitt, monsieur — affent cPqffhires.^^ 



a 
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•* Well, I want to obtain some property left to me 
by a friend who died here lately, partly in securities, 
partly in goods. Do you ever do any business in that 
way?" 

" Oh ! certainement — ^yes, — Everything is in my 
way. 

" Is there any difficulty about it?" 

" Difficulte f Oh ! — ^no— no — ^no ! It is very 
easy — no difficulte. Just give me your papers, and 
I will go to the registrateur^ and " 

** Thank you," said Richard; " but, suppose we 
go to the registrar together." 

" Oh ! certainly, — ^yes — we will go together. 
Eugene ! — Go together — certainly, — Eugene ! — 
there is no difficulte, — ^Eugene I — vite, vite, Eugene !" 

During these exclamations Mr. Sloake was mount- 
ing his stool vrith wonderful celerity for a man of 
such an awkward cast of body, to reach down a 
casquette that hung from a wooden peg on the wall. 
Having pounced upon the casquette, after two or 
three efforts and a little hard breathing, he descended, 
and placing the casquette on his head, the top of 
which it barely covered in the manner of a skull-cap, 
and buttoning up his large rough coat, he said, *' I 
am ready — we will go together certainly — Eugene !' 
and strode into the street. 
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Bichard was much struck by the promptitude 
and simplicity with which business appeared to be 
transacted in France, if this was to be taken as a 
sample of it, so very different from the tedious 
delays and formalities of England; but he was still 
more struck by the singular personal appearance of 
Mr. Sloake. That individual was tall and what is 
called cross-built, his great shoulders being square, 
his chest narrow, and his legs forming an amiable 
junction at the knees. He wore huge loose trousers, 
with a sort of military stripe down the sides, and a 
pair of clumsy boots which, like his trousers, were 
splashed all over with mud. The outline of his body 
was concealed under a long pilot-coat, and round his 
thick, short throat was wound a narrow black 
handkerchief, so narrow that it looked almost like a 
ribbon. His face, which derived a peculiar expres- 
sion from the green spectacles, was large and of a 
mahogany-colour, deeply pitted and marked with 
heavy curved lines round the mouth. The termina- 
tion of this figure in a great head with a speckled 
skull-cap on the summit of it, having a few grisly 
hairs starting out round its edges, was irresistibly 
ludicrous. Richard had never seen, such a man 
before, and, from the strangeness of his dress and 

VOL. I. O 
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aspect, entertained serious doubts as to whether he 
was an Englishman. He began to suspect that Mr. 
Tom Chippendale had introduced him to a swindler. 

Acting upon this impression, he watched vigi- 
lantly every movement of Mr. Sloake, especially in 
the conversation with the registrar, but could not 
detect the slightest trace of shuffle or evasion. On 
the contrary, Mr. Sloake appeared to be perfectly 
transparent in his dealings, humble and moderate in 
his expectations;, and, instead of endeavouring, as 
Richard apprehended, to get the business into his 
own^hands, he consulted Richard all throughout, and 
proceeded impUcitly under his instructions. As to 
the '^ trifling commission" Mr. Tom Chippendale 
had spoken of, Mr. Sloake's views were so modest, 
that when the afiair was finally settled, and the 
whole of the property obtained, Richard Rawlings 
fek himself bound to make a voluntary addition to 
the small honorarium agreed upon. For this purpose, 
and in order to enhance the compliment, he invited 
him the day before he left Tours to dine with him 
^t the table dChdte of La Boule d'Or. 

The table d'Mte was the only feature of French 
life that possessed an uniailing charm for Mrs. Raw- 
fings. She delighted in the tabk JThSte^ the people 
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were all bo lively and talkative, and there was such 
incessant variety and clatter. The table happened 
to be imusoally crowded on the day when Mr. 
Sloake came to dine with the Rawlingses, but they 
had secured three places near the landlady, who pre- 
sided, and could enjoy the confusion without being 
incommoded by it There was not much alteration 
in Mr. Sloake's costume. He had substituted a long 
black coat, with vast side pockets, £br the rough pilot- 
coat, but there was still the narrow strip of black 
handkerchief and the green spectacles^ so that sitting 
at table he was much the same man as when he was 
sitting at his desk. He was evidently not used to 
festivals of this description, and seemed to labour 
under an access of lumbering mauvaise honte that 
would not allow him to come close to the table, but 
kept him constantly moving his chair farther and 
farther back, as if he thought it more respectful and 
unpretending to sit at a little distance. A few 
glasses of wine helped him to a little more courage, 
but he drank them so hesitatingly diat the effect 
was desultory, and showed itself only in broken 
gleams. 

The guests were as motley as they were numerous. 
There was a fine lady^ who was said to be a Busdan 

o2 
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princess, with a little boy, perched up on cushions 
drinking champagne; several men in uniforms, with 
fierce moustaches, who flung their swords and caps 
upon a side-table as they came in; others in blouses; 
here and there a few dressed in the height of the 
showy French taste, with brilliant French waistcoats, 
chains, pins, and rings; and scattered amongst the 
conipany were some seven or eight English, who 
could be distinguished at once by their pallid faces, 
and the repose of their costume and manners. 

There was a terrible clamour during dinner, espe- 
cially in the article of plates, of which the waiters 
were perpetually carrying into the room piles nearly 
as tall as themselves. Towards the dessert the riot 
gradually subsided, and presently most of the guests 
started up from their seats, one after another, and 
withdrew. A few individuals lingered behind. 
They were evidently English. The Rawlingses, by 
this dispersion of the company, had their own end 
of the table all to themselves. 

" We may how enjoy half an hour after the fashion 
of pur own country, Mr. Sloake," said Richard; 
** here is a fresh bottle of wine. By-the-by, I can 
hardly persuade myself that you are an Englishman, 
do you know? I have often thought of asking 

you. 
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. **0h! — yes, certainly," replied Mr. Sloake; "I 
am Anglais^ — ^I am native of England,^yes, cer- 
tainly" 

^' But you have lived a long time out of the 
country?" 

" Yes — ^yes — I have never live there." . 

"Never? How is that?" 

** Why, I was bom at London," said Mr. Sloake; 
" but when I was four, five years, I came to live at 
France. My father died and left me to myself, and 
I have never been at England since." 

'* But do you consider yourself an Englishman?'* 

** Oh ! — ^yes, certainly," rejoined Mr. Sloake; ** my 
heart is English — ^I love English — I would fight for 
English, — certaiiiement, I would spend my last blood 
at England, — yes, I am Anglais" 

" How is it, then, that you have lived all your 
life here?" 

** Ah ! you shall know, — I am buried here, — ^yes, 
Mr. Rawlings, I must die here." 

"Die here?" 

"Ah! it is true; I can die nowhere else. My 
Eugenie lies in the old cathedral. It is aU that is 
left to me in this wide world, to go there every day^ 
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once, twice, three times, and say my prayer for 
Eugenie. England is never for me no more." 

" Eugenie?* exclaimed Mrs. Rawlings; " what a 
pretty name T' 

" Yes, madamey* said Mr. Sloake, " she was my 
dear wife. I was then very gay and proud, but I 
am broken up and down now. She is dead these 
seven year, and I would die too, but for my little 
Eugene. She lives still for me in him, pauvre 
petitr 

*' A sad story, Mr. Sloake," observed Richard. 

** I must live for Eugene — voila tout! I have my 
affaires — not much now — nimporte; a little makes 
for Eugene and me. We are only two in this world 
— only two ! But when I open my windows I see 
the cathedral, and I am happy. And my dear child 
go with me to pray, and we are both happy. No — 
no — I cannot never go to my country. I am in my 
grave with Eugenie !" 

Richard Rawlings felt how much he had mistaken 
the real nature of this strange man; but the mistake 
Was natural, and he made ample amends for it. Poor 
Mr. Sloake was overwhelmed with gratitude at 
Itichard's munificence in adding a few Napoleons to 
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his biU of charges, and the next morning, early as it 
was in the grey dawn when the Diligence started for 
Paris, the first person he met in the archway of the 
messagerie was the agent d! affaires^ who came with a 
little basket of fruits and cakes which he begged them 
to accept for their journey. 

As the Diligence turned out of the messagerie^ 
there stood Mr. Sloake gazing after them^ and when 
it reached the bridge, they could see him slowly 
moving away in the direction of the cathedral. 



CHAPTER n. 

WHICH IS DEDICATED TO LITTLE CHILDBEN. 

Upon his return to London, Richard ^awlings. 
fulfilled his promise to Mr. Tom Chippendale, and 
called upon him in Lincohi's Inn-fields. He found 
him in the occupation of two floors, the lower filled 
with clerks, the upper, communicating by a private, 
sinuous staircase with the rooms below, devoted to 
the sanctum o£ the rich lawyer. Richard Rawlings 
was accommodated with a chair and the " Times*' 
newspaper. But while he affected to ponder over 
the columns of the Thunderer, he was really occu- 
pied in scanning the faces, and speculating on the 
pursuits of a group of persons who, like himself, 
were waiting to be admitted to an audience. His 
attention was particularly attracted by a tall, thin 
young man, recklessly, but fashionably dressed, who 
exhibited the utmost indignation at being detained, 
demanding over and over again whether his card 
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had been sent up, and whether Mr. Chippendale 
was not yet at liberty. His impatience was so vio- 
Ient| that he was obliged to have recourse to a 
variety of desperate fidgets to keep his hands em- 
ployed^ and^ by repeated operations with his cane 
upon the corner of the mantel-piece, he finally suc- 
ceeded in chipping off a rich old moulding of grapes, 
much to the entertainment of a saturnine man, who 
sat huddled up in a comer. 

At last, a dismal clerk, in seedy black, came 
softly to Richard Rawlings, and whispering in his 
ear, " Mr. Chippendale will see you, sir," led the 
way up the stairs as quietly as if he had been shod 
with felt. Richard was to understand from this in-, 
timation that Mr. Chippendale was conferring a! 
particular favour upon him in seeing him at the end 
of three-quarters of an hour. As he ascended the 
stairs, he felt the eyes of the fashionable young man 
flashing fire upon him, and heard his sharp voice in 
high quarrel with the clerks. 

Mr. Chippendale's sanctum was small and dreary. 
Some tin cases, with the names of clients painted 
upon them, were scattered about, and the shelves 
round the walls were choked with law books, and. 
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papers tied op in separate parcels, and duly labelled. 
In other respects the room was mean and bare — one 
of those London dens in which the potent Spirits of 
the Law work their dire enchantments. 

The lawyer was buried in a high-backed chair^ 
deeply absorbed over a pile of documents^ when 
Richard came in^ and^ without raising his head, he 
said, in a low abstracted voice, " Just take a seat* 
Mr. Rawlings — FU speak to you presently." 

Richard was again consigned to silence, gravely 
impressed with the importance of Mr. Chippendale's 
occupations. After a pause of three or four minutes, 
Mr. Chippendale rose briskly from his chair, and, 
clearing off the cloud of business under which he 
had been obscured^ advanced gaily to Richard, and, 
with both hands, gave him a hearty welcome. 

'* Delighted to see my fellow-traveller again !" he 
exclaimed: ''how is madame? and how went the 
business at Tours?" 

Richard related the whole affair, and expressed 
his obligations to Mr. Chippendale for the services 
of Mr. Sloake. 

** I told you/' said Mr. Chippendale, " he was the 
right sort of person for what you wanted. Well, 
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now you liave got your money, I suppose you want 
to invest. I can help you there. Whatever you 
do, don't let your money lie idle." 

'^ I had been thinking of something of that 
kind/' observed Richard, *^ and meant to consult 
you about it." 

" Just so: you could not have done better. I 
have a dozen clients ready to make any sacrifice for 
a little ready money. Men of rank, most of them, 
with estates or good expectations. Some are sound 
—others rotten — and interest ranges in proportion 
to the risk. How much can you command ? It's 
no use to go for small sums — I can do nothing with 
them." 

" K I could see my way," said Richard, "I 
might be able to get at five or six thousand." 

" You shall see your way — depend upon me for 
that. It wouldn't answer my purpose, Mr. Raw- 
lings, to suffer my clients to make bad investments. 
Theie are secrets in all crafts. It is my interest to 
protect men who have money to lend. Their secu- 
rity is mine. Five or six thousand? We can do 
something with that. There is a young fellow 
waiting for me at this moment below — ^a sprig of 
nobility — ^who wants exactly five thousand, to be 
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done through a post obit But I don't intend to see 
him to-day. He's desperately hunted for cash, and 
the only way to manage such cases is by a little ju- 
dicious suspense. I am not satisfied about the secu- 
rity, and not likely to be until he comes into my 
terms. Can you get at the money at once?" 

" Within a few days," returned Richard. 

" Should you want to call it in at a short 
notice?" 

" I should prefer having the power to do so," 
repUed Richard. 

" Prudent, but not always practicable," said Mr, 
Chippendale, looking at his watch. " Bless my 
soul ! it's three o'clock^ and I have an appointment 
at half-past in Curzon-street. You see the way 
these things are effected seldom leaves us the option 
of revoking the loan, except at stated times. The 
security is contingent upon a reversion or an income, 
and the money is wanted to meet immediate diffi- 
culties. It would be of no use to the borrower if 
he were subject to be called upon for it suddenly. 
In fact, in nine cases out of ten, he couldn't return 
it. He is already over head and ears, and the more 
money he borrows, the more he wants, and so it goes 
on, as long as the security will bear the drag upon 
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it; and by the time lie comes into his property, he 
generally finds it pretty nearly swallowed np. It is 
then the lender comes in^ and redeems his capital." 

"And what rate of interest, Mr. Chippendale," 
inquired Richard, " may be usually obtained in this 
way?" 

" You might as well ask me on what day a Chan- 
cery suit is likely to be decided," replied the lawyer; 
" everything depends upon circumstances — the ur- 
gency of the case, the nature of the security. All 
this requires a knowledge of individuals and their 
position, Mr. Rawlings, in which I think I may 
say, without vanity^ I have had a pretty extensive 
experience. I have got forty, fifty per cent.; but I 
don't advise that sort of thing. It's not wholesome, 
and forces us, sometimes, into contested actions, 
which make an ugly figure in the courts. Better 
keep on the safe side. If you look for such exor- 
bitant returns I can be of very little use to you. 
There are plenty of low attorneys in London, Mr. 
Rawlings, — low attorneys — only, mind what you're 
about, that's all." 

" Your advice is excellent," said Richard, slowly; 
" I am not at all inclined to run any desperate risks; 
and, if you think you can find an investment that 
would suit me ^" 
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"We shall see," rejoined Mr. Chippendale; 
" which way are you going? Take a cast west- 
ward with me; it will give us ten minutes more. 
Time, time, Mr. Rawlings, is more precious liian 
gold in London." 

There was a cab at the door, and Mr. Chippen- 
dale, shooting down the front staircase, and thereby 
evading the visitors who were still widting for him 
below, carried off Richard RawUngs with him on 
his way to Curzon-street. During the drive, he 
entered into the particulars of several investments, 
in addition to that of the young sprig of nobility^ 
from which a swinging interest might be derived. 
With Mr. Tom Chippendale such affairs were evi- 
dently matters of every-day occurrence; he talked 
of tens of thousands with a facility that showed 
how accustomed he was to transactions of that kind; 
and Richard Rawlings resolved to give serious con- 
sideration to his proposals. 

Upon his return to Yarlton, Richard opened a 
correspondence with the lawy^, and, in the course 
of a few months, was enabled, through the agency 
of that ddlfiil individual, to ky out a considerable 
portion of his resources at a large profit. 

This was a better speculation than Noah's ark; it 
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also suited his views better. He was endowed with 
that calculating insdnct by which stray genius, here 
and there, has risen from indigence to the possession 
of commanding influence on the marts of Europe. 
The first taste of this gold-breeding experience is 
like the taste of blood; it made him fierce and in- 
satiable in the pursuit of more. 

The shop and its slow, small gains, became a 
thing of secondary interest ; and within the ensuing 
year Richard Rawlings sold the goodwill of the 
establishment to embark in undertakings that 
opened a wider field to his ambition. 

Great changes took place in this eventful year. 
The old house in the market-place was exchanged 
for a suburban manson, with a well-stocked garden 
and grounds; and Mrs. Rawlings presented her 
husband with a daughter. John Peabody, through 
the increasing influence of his patron, as Mr. Raw- 
lings might now be regarded, had obtained an ap- 
pointment in a mercantile establishment, which if it 
did not quite put Mrs. Feabody at her ease, had^ at 
least, the effect of supplying her with a different 
class of dotnestic grievances. Crikey Sna^s and 
Joey were still (m the staff in Mr. Rawlings' house- 
kold/ the {ocm&r much improved by a diligent 
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course of schooling, and the latter expanding into a 
grown woman, with a considerable accession of 
roses in her comely cheeks. 

A first child is always a marvel. There never was 
such a child as the first-born of Mrs. Rawlings. The 
opinions which were pronounced upon its features 
widely differed as to the likenesses they suggested. 
One thought it had papa's nose; another papa's 
mouth ; some traced mamma in its eyes; some in its 
chin ; others thought it was mamma all over; no two 
people were unanimous about the exact resemblance; 
but everybody. agreed upon the fact that, let it re^ 
semble whom it might, it was an extraordinary 
beauty. 

There was great diflSculty in deciding upon the 
name that was to be given to this fascinating in&nt« 
The current ran at first strongly in favour of 
<;alling it after mamma. But to this proposition Mr. 
Rawlings decidedly objected. He thought that it 
would create confusion to have two Barbaras in the 
family. He also observed (with, perhaps, a parti- 
cular application to his own wife) that in such cases 
undue I sympathies sometimes arise, which wer^ 
-better avoided. Mothers are likely fp have an unr 
conscious preferience for children called aft^^r them* 
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selves, and to be, consequently, unjust and harsh to 
others without knowing or intending it. 

After many debates, the child was christened 
Clara. It was a compromise between some very 
romantic names furnished by Mrs. Rawlings (that of 
Eugenie being particularly pressed upon considera- 
tion), and some more homely ones proposed by papa. 

That point being at length finally arranged^ active 
prepariEitions were set on foot in the nursery depart- 
ment; a maid was specially provided to wait upon 
the young lady, who threw out early indications that 
she would require more than ordinary attendance. 
Her energy was as remarkable as her beauty; and 
during the first twelve months of her life, she gave 
such proofs of an indomitable spirit, sustained by 
prodigious power of lungs, as rendered the nursery- 
maid's situation by no means a sinecure. The only 
person in the house who really seemed to delight in 
the child's stentorian performances was Joey. Even 
mamma's nerves were sometimes affected by them ; but 
Joey never appeared to think that the child could cry 
loud enough, or that it should be thwarted in the 
innocent pleasure it derived from sundry impossible 
desires it occasionally manifested. Amongst them 
all, the cradled darling generally managed to have 
VOL, r. p 
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its oim tra J. Mr, RawUngs did Jiot interfeie in 
this department of ixicipieiit tntiniTig. He was too 
much engrosaed with other occopationB. 

It has been already hinted that the predominaoit 
fmUe in Mjol Sawlinga^ dharaoter was an amiaUe 
loYe (^ dumb ammab. Sow Oaza did not ccxme 
stdctlymthin this category in one sense, f(»rit ooold 
not be said that she disoorered the 3}aa8ive or afent 
quality that would entitblier to be legarded in that 
li^it; but she MfiUed all tlie other conditions essenr 
tial to the gratification of Bfrs. Rawlings* weakness. 
She never aigued with her, <» oontzai£cted her, be- 
cause shehfid not yet acquired the &cdty of ^ech; 
although, to judge from certain outward signs, there 
o£ben appealed to be passing in her mind tndns of 
reflecdons whidi might have eFentnated in a contro- 
Teisy, if ehe bad only known how to put them into 
words. And even in these obscuie indications of 
dissent there was a higk chann for the happy mother. 
Tliey were the pstetty wsywaidnesaes of a pet — ^the 
mo]» unreasonable they were Ibe more opportunity 
they affi>rded for that nimsenss-talk which women 
at6emtol>e&eTenuicular of infancy, and iu'vd&idii 
Mis. Rawlings excdled. 

Philosophic reader! if you could faa^e hidden 
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jooiself ia a oarner of that mtxderj in the twilig^ 
of a kng sommer's eremng when Mn. Bawiingf, 
dkmlssiDg Lizzj, the maid, i^vas left alone with her 
ciuld, 70a would have been let into some eurpziang 
myaterieB of this unknown tongue. Weaxenotawaze 
whelher any philologist has attempted to reduce it 
to set £>ims by which it could be published to the 
worid; nor, we lear, would such an ezpenment le- 
ceive much encouragement fixnn the adult populatkn. 
The closest approach that has been made to it in 
ancient or modem times, is that which was recently 
expounded with much ability sad clearness in a 
publication called the *^ Phonetic Nuz;" and we know 
how scorvily the imgmteful public treated that 
learned work. 

Pcarhaps it is hardly fdr to jack up these entangled 
skeins of a&ctionate babble, or to describe them as 
nonsense-talk. It is evidendy not nonseaise in the 
ears of the infant^ who seems to compzehend it 
thoroughly, and to nopond to it with ecstasy. How 
else should it impart audi jdeasuis to the miniature 
creature, who relies to it with loviog caresses and 
outcries of gladness? The tone in which it is deli- 
vered is, probably, a main agent of the delight it 
communicates; but the magic does not depend 

p2 
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wholly on the tone, as may be readily tested by sub- 
stituting a sensible discourse for that description of 
discourse in which it is impossible to detect either 
sense or coherency. There is wisdom, surely, in this 
prattle, which has a use so sweet and appeasing in its 
strange, broken utterances and varied intonations. 
All honour, then, to the chatter of mothers and 
nurses, which stills so many little pangs, and in- 
spires so many little joys ! 

But we must hasten forward with our story, for 
the time yet lies far in advance of us when the human 
interest that is to gather round these people, at 
present only emerging from obscurity into the great 
world of passion and ambition^ shall come to be 
developed. 

Clara was two years old when Mrs. Rawlings was 
on the eve of announcing another addition to the 
family. Mr. Rawlings ardently desired a son. He 
had his own ideal of a son — steady, practical, intelli- 
gent ; a youth to command confidence and admiration 
on all sides, moulded closely after himself, minted in 
feature and temperament from the same die; The 
picture was constantly before him during this inte- 
resting period. L^homme propose j Dieu dispose! 
Mrs. Rawlings unhappily, and in a very cruel man* 
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ner (for her imagination was all the time running 
upon a daughter as a companion for little Clara), 
disappointed these anxious hopes. 

Richard was reconciled, however, to the disap-. 
pointment hy that salutary reflection which comes 
to the timely aid of all men in similar cases, — namely, 
that there was no help for it. The new comer, as 
iar as its character could he ascertained on so short 
an acquaintance, contributed its own share to the 
reasons which prevailed upon him to submit to a 
contingency he could not help. It was a remarkably 
placid in&nt; by no means as handsome as its sister, 
but it balanced that deficiency by so sensitive and 
amiable a disposition, that everybody fell in love with 
it on the very first interview. Curious enough it is, 
that whether a child be ugly or beautiful, boisterous 
or gentle, people are never at a loss to find out some 
accuse for falling in love with it. This impulse, no 
doubt, springs from an instinctive sense of the inno- 
cence, unconsciousness, and helplessness of childhood, 
which give it at once a claim upon our tenderness. 
But in this instance we by no means wish it to be 
supposed that the afiection which was so extrava- 
gantly lavished upon the infant had its origin in a 
sentiment common to the welcome which all infants 
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leceiTe upon making tibeir first appearance m the 
w odd. The child made an ineastible appeal to the 
heart on its own accoont* Such was the tranqnilEtj 
of its aspect, the softness of its ejea, and the mild- 
ness -with whi(di it conducted itself in company, that 
people the least accessible to such emotions^ or the 
least skilled in the merits of that initial stage o£ 
existence, could not avoid being touched by it witk 
a feeling of interest. 

It is a happy thing for mankind &at the interest 
thus inspired hy the iniGmt su£^ no cheek fixmi a 
knowledge of the future. How &tally this know- 
ledge wonld^ in some instances, tarn the sunshine 
into darkness, and. change the love that watchea 
hopefully over the cradle into bitterness and sorrow ! 
Most mercifully is this knowledge shut out from us! 
Let us ^en hope the best for this fair child, whose 
gentlaiess, even in the bud, awakens so much sym- 
pathy and attachment. 

From the beginning Mrs. BawHngs betrayed an 
excessive sensibility towards Clara, and, althou^ Ae 
conscientiously believed tliat she loved them bodi 
equally, it was evident that little Margaret, the 
second daughter, did not cost her half the anxiety 
bestowed upon her sister. 



I 
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As the cbildieii grew up, the distinction between 
them became more and more apparent; not that 
Mrs. Kawlings neglected the one fi>r die other, bat 
that she yidded goodnatoredly, and from &e docility 
and easiness of her character, to the more pvoAting 
donands of the imperiom Clara. In &ct, Margaret 
gaTe her mamma very little trouble, and got on so 
well without putting other people out of the way, 
that she required but a slight share of that attentian 
which the indomitable vivacity of her sister nearly 
monopoHzed. 

Towards the dose of a summer's evening, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peabody were visiting Mrs. Rawlings, 
and sauntering under the trees chatting about do- 
mestic matters, which, as they formed the chief 
business of Mrs* BawHngs' life, suggested the topic 
she felt herself best quidified to dilate upon* 

" The darlings !" said Mrs. Rawlings. " If I were 
asked which of them I could sooner part with^ I 
should be sadly puzzled. It would be like having 
one of my hands cut off." 

" That's quite natural," observed Mrs. Peabody; 
^^ but then, if one had the choice, one would rather 
lose the left hand." 

" A hard question," said John Peabody; " there's 
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no left or right in children; they're all the same to 
a mother: and I hope, Mrs, Rawllngs, you'll never 
have to part with either of them — ^the little ducks !" 

** I'm sure I hope so, too, John Peabody," re- 
turned his wife; " but there's no great sense in the 
remark. Children are not all the same; there's 
always a difference in them. I never see two chil- 
dren alike, and one can't help having a little prefer- 
ence. Now don't you think so, ma'am? Look at 
Clara and Margaret — why, they're as different as 
chalk and cheese." 

** So they are," said Mrs. Rawlings; ** Margaret's 
so patient and tractable — but Clara! you have no 
notion how her spirits run away with her. I assure 
you she takes up twice the time of the other." 

" I dare say now," observed Mrs. Peabody, " that 
Margaret is Mr. Rawlings' pet. Men like children 
that are quiet in a house. That's always the way 
with men. They never think of the health of the 
poor little things." 

** Well, I think he does like Margaret," replied 
Mrs. Rawlings; " he's very quiet himself, and Clara 
puts him out dreadfully. But then, you know, 
they trouble him very little. I keep them up-stairs 
as well as I can, for he has so much on his mind 
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that he couldn't bear the racket. What do you 
think, Mr. Peabody, of that clever little love, Clara? 
She's actually learning her letters already." 

" No !" exclaimed John Peabody. 

''She would have it, the darling. It's all her 
own doing. The letters are printed on bits of paste- 
board, and she makes quite a play of them, calling 
them by their names, and pitching them about the 
room. But she's a sad little romp. Nothing would 
satisfy her the other day but she must bring them 
all out into the garden, and amuse herself by throw- 
ing them, one after another, into the pond, to see 
them floating in the water. Did you ever hear of 
such a trick? There's no supplying her with toys. 
She breaks everything. I never knew such a mis- 
chievous little minx. She'd take a dozen people 
to dance attendance on her. I'm sure I can't 
manage her a bit. But I can't bear to check her, 
for she's so cheerful that she keeps us all alive." 

" I like to see children cheerful," said John Pea- 
body. 

" It's a pity it can't last," observed Mrs. Peabody, 
" There's my little boy, Dick. One would suppose 
h^ hadn't much to make him cheerful, but there's 
no standing his riots. By-and-by, when he comes 
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to find out that be*Il have to proride for liimaeTf, 
he'U be sober enoogk." 

<' All in good time/' said John Feabody; ^'you 
can't put old heads on young shooldeEs." 

'' Talking of old heads/' remarked Mis. R&wfings, 
^* I often fancy that Maig«a:et has a wondeifal little 
old head of her own. I never knew sudi a dbild 
for thinking. She will look at yon for five 
minutes together, without once taking her eyes off 
you. I wonder what in the w(»rld ahecanbe thinkr 
ing about." 

*' Thinking r exclaimed Mrs. Peabody; '^ bless 
youy she's not thinking; it's only dreaming^ aa all 
children do, especially if they're weakly- You 
must be careful of that child, ma^am. She isn't 
strong." 

'^Nonsense," said John Peabody. " She'll grow 
out of that. Surprising what children can bear. 
Why, big aaweare, Mrs. RawEngs, we never oould 
stand the measles, and the hooping-cough, and the 
worms, and the knocks and sprains, and the Lord 
knows what, that children go through. And see 
how they get out of it, and grow up into men. and 
women. When I was a child, they didn't expecH 
me to live six months; but I did though; and look 
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at me now — ^I doa't tfamk there's mnch amiss with 
me. Hope for the best — who knows what may tmn 
1^ for Maggy yet!" 

^^Yonr obsenred Mis. Peabody, widi a down- 
ward curve of her month; ^^yon, indeed! as if yon 
were an ^cample. Poor John takes &e world so 
easy that trouble runs over him like water Gwer a 
duck's back." 

'* It's no nse^ yon know, my dear," said John, in 
a tone of transcendent good humour, *'for both of 
us to fret. I leave that to you. Ton like it — ^I 
don't, and never could see the good of it " 

Mrs. Feabody made no reply to this observadon, 
but turned to Mrs. Bawlings with a suflEering ex- 
pcesaion in her £Eice, as mnch as tosay, ^' Don't yon 
pity me?' Mrs. Rawlings, however, who ooo* 
sidered these little matTimomal episodes as infinite- 
ments on the respect due to her positicm, looked 
point-blank in another direction, and was not sooy 
to see Bicbard approadiing them from the house. 
It was evident, as he advanced towards them, that 
he was unusually disturbed. 

*' Something wrong,'^ suggested Mrs. Peabody to 
Mrs. Rawlings. 
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** Don't notice it," returned Mrs. Rawlings, with 
a significant gesture. 

Richard put twenty questions in a breath about 
the children. ** Asleep? That's right. They hare 
the best of it. No wear and tear — no anxieties. 
Human life's all bread and butter to them. Any 
news to-day, John?" 

'* Not one syllable," returned John. 

" That's strange, and you in a mercantile house," 
observed Richard. "Have you heard nothing 
about Sarkens, Brothers?" 

** Not I," replied John ; ** no misfortune, I 
hope?" 

*' The distress in the agricultural districts," said 
Richard, gloomily, " affects all the banks more or 
less ; and, although money never was more plenty, 
or interest lower, nobody is safe." 

John looked a little bewildered, wondering how 
this ominous remark could apply to Sarkens, Bro- 
thers, the principal bankers of Yarlton, who were 
supposed to be as secure as the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

" But what of Sarkens, Brothers?" he inquired. 
*' You have nothing to do with tliem?' 
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" I ?_no !— no." 

" All right," said John, drawing a deep breath, 
" so long as you're safe/' 

" There's a sensible observation," whispered Mrs. 
Peabodj to Mrs. Rawlings; '* that's just the man 
all over." 

*' Let me have a word with you," said Richard, 
drawing John off, and entering into a close conver- 
sation with him at a distance. 

Mrs. Peabody, already disconcerted by Mrs. 
RawUngs' discouraging manner, was not in a hu- 
mour to indulge Mr. Rawlings in a private confer- 
ence with her husband, from which she was to be 
excluded. So, by way of revenge, she took a sud- 
den leave, and on the way home endeavoured to 
extract £rom John the subject of Mr. Rawlings' 
confidence. But to no effect. John was im- 
penetrable. 



CHAPTER ni. 

IX WHICH WE GET Jl GLDSFSE OF HIGH XIPE. 

Th£ confidootial miasioa eatrusted to John Pea- 
body by Sii^ud Eawliags was to flsoertsdnirlieftfaer 
any lepcBte weie abnaad in ibe town affecting the 
credit of the hank of Sflrleeng, Brothen. Jdin 
executed the delicalie inquiry witli tact and dis^ 
cretkm, andiras enabled to lepoit that^ as yet, not a 
bzeath to ib^ pcejudioe of the bonse bad reached 
Yarlton. 

The first post on the next morning broi^bt liae 
following letter from London : 

(Private and confiderUiaL) 
67 ii, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 15th July, 1830. 

Deab Sib, 

Yesterday's information may be depended upon. 
They are tottering. Immediate sum wanted from 
US 20,000/. The rest to be got in other quar- 
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teis, if ire move £r^ Tphicli we must do to secure 
the £ist lien on the deeds. I will xeleaae the whole 
of jour investments, and jsovide the difierenoe, bui 
the loan must be ostensibfy advanced by you^ I must 
not appear as a pnncipaL 

Lord Valteline will be with yon almost as soon 
as this letter, on tlie part of his father, the Earl of 
Dragonfelt. Give the young gentleman rope 
Plough. Let him liave liifl blaster out. We are 
expected to put up with 1^ insolence of these 
people. We can afford it, for that's all they can 
get oat of ns. He'il tdl you that I promised to do 
the buflineas on easier therms — iutyou iace nothmg 
to do with that £eep cool, and yonH get your 
pdoe. They wusi have the m(»iey, and can't get it 
aajrwhere ebe. Start all the objectiions you cm 
think of. Yom hiow if you ha»t to aeU out^ oud call 
zitt moM^ mt a heavy loss to serve them^ you wmst be 
vmlemmfied. Tlie cash is ready the moment iJae 
instrmneait is completed. 

Enclosed is a fonn of agreement (A) preparatoxy 
to a deed. Aiso, aprivateagreement (B) whidi you 
must sign and return to me. Get Lord Valteline's 
£gnataie wiiaiessed. Two witnesses will be better 
than one^ as, with their local influence, we cannot 
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reckon upon any of the Yarlton people. Sucli things 
have happened as witnesses being bought up, and 

sent out of the way. Get somebody you can de- 
pend upon as a second witness, to make sure. Write 
by return without fail. 

Yours truly, 

Tom Chippendale. 

Bichard Bawlings, Esq. 

N.B. Lord Valteline was of age last week, so 
he can't throw us over on the minority plea* 

After a careful perusal, twice over, of this letter, 
Mr. Rawlings summoned Crikey Snaggs into the 
library. While Richard is writing a note, we may 
observe that Crikey is much improved in appear- 
ance since we last saw him. He is not much grown, 
and never will grow any more; but his face has 
acquired a composed and matured expression; the 
painful rigour of the features has almost vanished; 
and a staid suit of black helps, in a slight degree, to 
carry off the unsightly outline of his deformity. 

** Take this note,'* said Mr. Rawlings, " to Cap- 
tain Scott Dingle immediately. If he's out, you 
must follow him and find him, and give it into his 
own hands." 
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"Yes, sir." 

" Stay a moment. I have visitors coming to 
dinner to-day. Attend to what I say to you. Few 
people would have kept you, Crikey, and had you 
taught, and brought up as I have done." 

Crikey's blood mounted to his face at this allusion 
to his forlorn situation. He felt very grateful, but 
did not know how to say so. 

" I know you are zealous." 

" I'm sure on''t, sir," said Crikey, brightening up. 

" You must also be discreet. Do exactly what I 
tell you, and don't chatter about any business I em- 
ploy you in; that's all. To-night, after dinner, I 
win caU for pen and ink; wait with it in your hand 
behind my chair, and you will see a gentleman sign 
a paper: observe his signature, so that you will 
know it again. Do you understand?" 

« Yes, sir." 

** Very well; let me see that you do this carefuHy, 
Now go at once with the letter." 

Crikey, highly elated by this mark of his master's 
confidence, had hardly left the room, when. Lord 
Valteline's card was put into Mr. Rawlings' hands. 

Before we introduce this young nobleman to the 
reader, it will be necessary to trace some of the cir- 

VOL. I. Q 
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cumstances connected with the business which 
brought him to Yarlton. 

For this purpose we must revert to the spring of 
1826. After a year of delusive prosperity, there 
came a fearful relapse. The bubbles of 1825 had 
burst. The whole population were suddenly re- 
duced to despair from a state of hilarious exulta- 
tion. It was necessary to put a stop by some means 
to the expansive system of credit which had disor- 
ganised the commercial world, and carried dismay 
into the tranquil nooks of private life. The issue of 
paper money was restricted. The remedy turned 
out as bad as the disease, and produced a universal 
crash. Bank after bank stopped payment Mer- 
chants, traders, and people who had laid up their 
litde savings in tempting investments, for the sake 
of a slight advance upon the ordinary rate of interest, 
were swept into the common ruin. The incidents 
which, during this crias, filled up the domestic history 
of England, through every cranny of the kingdom, 
were fuU of terror and suspense. Wherever you 
went, you met the same evidences of anxiety — ^the 
agitation with which the daily newspaper was looked 
forward to ; the whispering fear with which each new 
disaster was communicated from partner to partnei^ 
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from husband to wife, from father to son; the wild 
commotion on the Exchange ; the chaos in the market- 
place, where men looked into each other's feces with 
distrust, and separated without buying or selling; 
the soKtary watch of women, as they waited, with 
shattered nerves, for the tidings that might in a 
single hour hurl down their children from affluence 
to beggary; the grouping of young people round the 
winter's fire, listening to stories of the panic out of 
doors with wilder fascination than they had once 
listened to weird legends, when their gay hearts 
were touched only by imaginary terrors. 

The house of Sarkens, Brothers, had stood its 
ground pretty well through the early part of the panic. 
But the crush came upon them at last, and in their 
emergency they applied to the Earl of Dragonfelt, 
whose large property in the neighbourhood gave him 
a preponderating county interest, and the complete 
command of the borough, which he wielded through 
their agency. He was closely identified with the 
house, had heavy deposits in their hands, which they 
no longer possessed the power to restore, and would 
be seriously damaged by their failure. These consi- 
derations, involving to a considerable extent the 
maintenance of his political position, left him no 

Q2 
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alternative but to accede to their proposals. The 
Bank of England had refiised their paper, apd 
thrown them suddenly on the realisation of their 
own resources. This required time, and the run for 
gold admitted of no delay. The firm possessed 
valuable estates, but the attempt to turn them into 
cash would have amounted to confiscation. The 
only means of escape that presented itself was to 
obtain a loan from a London house^ on the security 
of mortgages on certain freeholds of his lordship's. 
Such was the unavoidable haste with which this 
measure was planned and executed, that in the 
eagerness to protect his lordship by something in the 
shape of a counter-security, he became so entangled 
in the affairs of the bank, that, in the opinion of the 
highest legal authorities, he was liable at any future 
time to be brought in as a partner. 

During the four years that elapsed between the 
date of this arrangement and the visit of Lord Val- 
teline to Richard Rawlings, many efforts had been 
made to extricate the earl, but in vain. And now 
the bank was, a second time, on the verge of ruin,! 
and his lordship, with the additional fear before his 
eyes of being implicated to an indefinite extent in 
the failure, was, a second time, called upon to come 
to the rescue. 
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His lordship responded to the call very grudg- 
ingly; but there was no help for it. On the one 
hand there was the dread of being dragged into the 
bankruptcy, and on the other, the humiliation, in 
that event, of seeing Yarlton seized upon by the 
Whigs, who had already put him to an enormous 
expenditure in several severely contested elections. 
He had nursed the borough for his son, who was 
now just of age, and ready to enter upon his par- 
liamentary responsibility, with such qualifications as 
might be cultivated through a diligent career of 
profligate dissipation. The struggles of the Liberal 
party to eflect a general reform in the representation 
gave increased value, also, at this juncture, to every 
shred of political power that yet remained in the 
grasp of the Tory magnates. 

Mr. Pompey Ragstaflfe, the present member for 
Yarlton, was merely the warming-pan for Lord 
Valteline. He was prepared to accept the Chiltem 
Hundreds, to turn his coat, or eat it, or do anjrthing 
else that might be required of him to oblige the 
Dragonfelt family. 

The project at present on foot for redeeming the 
affiiirs of the bank, and rescuing the earl from im- 
pending dijOiculties, was the negotiation of a loan, 
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in which Lord Valteline was to join. This loan 
had been proposed in the first instance by the ead 
alone ; but Mr. Tom Chippendale contrived to 
linger over the papers until Lord Valteline had 
passed his majority, and then declared that it was 
impossible to effect the business unless that young 
gentleman joined his father in the security. These 
conditions were considered harsh and stringent; but 
time pressed, and in the last extremity the basis of 
the arrangement was assented to, and Lord Valte- 
line handed over to Richard RawHngs, as the person 
by whom the advance was either to be made 
or obtained. 

When Lord Valteline made his appearance in the 
library, Richard Rawlings instantly recognised the 
" sprig of nobility" whose impatience had formerly 
attracted his notice in the office in Lincoln's Lin- 
fields. He had the same hlase air, was dressed 
with the same fashionable negligence^ and exhibited 
the languid and insipid aspect of one who had fore- 
stalled his constitution, and exhausted all the sensual 
sources of enjoyment by premature indulgences. 
He was accompanied by a remarkably small, slight 
gentleman, whose rapid motions and scintillating 
glances^ suggested at once the image of a fire-fly. 
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This little gentleman wore a short summer over- 
coat, and liigh*lieeled boots, carried a dapper, silTer- 
headed riding-whip in his hand, and, as he entered, 
seemed to penetrate every corner of the apartment 
with a fierce and scrutinising look. His features 
were sharply cut and minute, his hair was jet black, 
his upper lip was embellished with an angry mou- 
stache, which he perpetually curled between his 
finger and thumb, and his dark sinister eyes flashed 
and gleamed out like two naked swords. It was 
evident that Lord Valteline's fidend stood upon ex- 
traordinary terms with himself, that he had a touch 
of the spit^fire in him, and that he had come down 
^' special'' to '' watch the proceedings," and see that 
his lordship wasn't *^ humbugged." 

** Tou're Mr. Rawlings, I suppose," said Lord 
Valteline, flinging himself indolently into a chair. 

Richard bowed. 

*'I have brought my Mend, Mr. Pompey Rag- 
stafife, with me," continued his lordship, '' the 
member for the borough. He knows a devilish 
deal more about this business than I do — and — ^I 
say, Ragstafie, will you talk to him — I'm regularly 
done up;" whereupon his lordship stretched himself 
out at full length, and began to yawn. 
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The difficulty was to get Mr. Ragstaffe to stand 
still. He had already penetrated every comer o£ 
the room, explored the book-shelves, and taken a 
survey of the grounds out of the window. Upon 
being summoned by his lordship, he took up a po- 
sition at last, and, fixing himself opposite to Mr. 
Bawlings, darted his eyes upon him as if he would 
run him through. 

" You know the object of our visit?" said Mr. 
Ragstaffe; *' let us imderstand each other. Before 
we go into any particulars, we must be satisfied that 
we are on safe grounds." This prefatory remark 
was wound up with a short cough, Mr. Bagstaffe 
turning his head at the same moment, and exchang- 
ing a knowing wink with Lord Yalteline. 

*^ The lender is usually the party that must be 
satisfied in that respect, sir," replied Richard Raw- 
lings. 

"Satisfied? Come, that's cool," cried Mr. Rag* 
staffe, '* with such a client as the Earl of Dragon- 
felt in your books. I should like to know if you 
ever did business with a man of his rank before?^ 

" In matters of business," returned Richard, " we 
have nothing to do with a man's rank." 

** Oh, of course not I" cried Mr. Ragstaffe, imi- 
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taling, or mocking, the tone of Richard's voice^ '* of 
coarse not, nor with a man's fortune neither, I sup- 
pose. If you knew me, you'd drop all that sort of 
humbug. I could tell you some stories of affitirs I 
haYje been engaged in, that would show you whether 
Tm a likely person to be taken in. It won't pay, 
Mr. Bawlings. The gentleman must get up re- 
markably early in the morning that's to do me. Eh I 
Valteline?' 

''In the middle of the night, my buck!" said 
Lord Yalteline. 

'' Before we stir an inch farther," resumed Mr. 
Bagstafi^, '' we must first be satisfied that the money 
is ready." 

'' The amount is large," said Richard, '' and 
heavy sacrifices must be made to get it" 

'' That's all a hum," returned Mr. Ragstaffe; 
*' what are your sacrifices to us? If it wasn't worth 
your while, you'd be very likely to lend us money — 
wouldn't you? Bah ! I'm up to that kind of thing- 
It's no use to try to palm off such cant upon me. Is 
it, Valteline?^' 

" I should say not, decidedly," lisped Lord 
Valteline. 

** Lord Valteline, I understand, proposes to be- 
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come joint-security with the earl^" said Richard. 
" Is that 80?" 

" D— n it!" exclaimed Lord Valteline, *' don't 
be so infernally precise. Of course, I do. Come 
now, get on. Bagstaflfe, will you talk to him, or 
we shall be here all day." 

*^ Now, then/' said Mr. Ragstaffe, '^ you see his 
lordship is willing to join in the security. What 
more do you want?" 

^^ It will be necessary," said Richard, '^ that we 
should have absolute power of sale,. and that title- 
deeds to cover the mortgage should be deposited in 
our hands." 

Mr. Ragstaffe glowed over like a hot coal at this 
announcement. 

" What the devil does he mean?" inquired Lord 
Valteline. 

"Mean?" exclaimed Mr. Ragstaffe, ** that we're 
a couple of flats — ^that's all." 

" Chippendale never said anything about titl^ 
deeds,'' observed his lordship. 

" Of course he didn't," cried Mr. Ragstaffe, in a 
paroxysm of fury, prancing up and down the room. 
^^ It's a trick — ^a trick.'' Then, stopping short, and 
vehemently striking his boot with the riding-whip. 
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as if he were whetting it| preparatoiy to an experi- 
ment upon the shoulders of Richard Rawlings, he 
demanded — " Have you anything more to say?" 

"Nothing more," quietly responded Richard ; "the 
rest is mere matter of form." 

" Then I have only to observe that we are not the 
men to submit to an imposition. Shall I tell you 
my opinion of you, Mr. Rawlings?" cried out Mr. 
Rag8ta£^, kindling up into a flame, and tossing his 
arms about Uke the wings of a windmill. « I don't 
care that for any man; and I tell you that, in my 
opinion, you have brought us down here to " 

Richard RawUngs dowly raised his head, and 
looked the speaker full in the face* Mr. Ragstaffe 
gulped the remainder of the sentence with an inarti- 
culate oath. 

" Very weU, gentlemen/' said Richard, shutting 
up the papers; " there is an end to the business." 

" Holloa ! I say, that won't do, old fellow," cried 
Lord Valteline; "talk to him, Ragstaffe; d — nit! 
you know we mustn't be thrown out in this way." 

"Perhaps his lordship is not in a hurry for the 
money," said Richard; " and if he can wait and 
look about him, I dare say he may get it on his own 
terms.*' 



i 
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"Wait!** exclaimed his lordship; "but I can't 
wait. Devil take it, Ragstaffe ! you know we must 
have the money at once," 

" If you're so green as to give up the title-deeds," 
said Mr. Ragstaffe. 

" Pshaw ! let him have 'em. What does it mat- 
ter? All the same a hundred years hence. I say, 
Rawlings, if we sign now, when can we touch the 
cash?" 

** To-morrow," replied Richard. *' I am to under- 
stand, then, that you agree to the terms?" 

" Oh ! certainly; d — n the terms I One is always 
obliged to agree to them. Never found it otherwise 
yet. Where's the infernal document?" 

" It will be ready for signature in the evening," 
said Richard. 

** The devil !" exclaimed Lord Valteline; " and we 
are to be kept here five or six hours longer. By 
what excruciating process can we contrive, Rag- 
staffe, to get through the time? There isn't such a 
thing as a billiard-table in this sink of a place, is 
there?" 

" I had in some measure anticipated the inconve- 
nience, my lord," said Richard; "and if your lord- 
ship and Mr. Ragstaffe will do me the honour to 
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dine witli me, we will do the best we can to enter- 
tain yon." 

** Dine with you?* responded his lordship; " by 
Jove I that's not so bad an idea. What do you say* 
RagstajBfe ? Do you think we can maoage it ? D — ^n 
it ! let us dine with him. It will be something new, 
that." 

*^ It win be something new, as you say," cried Mr* 
Ragstaffe; *' devilish new. Let us take our revenge 
out of his claret." 

This was the only prospect of revenge that was 
left to Mr. Pompey Ragsta£fe, and he glittered over 
with a full sense of it. Accordingly, in anticipation 
of what he and Lord Yalteline called *' a prime 
lark," they took their leave till dinner-time. 

Mrs. Kawlings was thrown into a delicious flutter 
at the prospect of entertaining a lord and a member 
of Parliament at dinner. Between the toilet and the 
cuistne, the remainder of the day was passed in a 
terrible bustle. The servants were at their wits' end 
up and down the stairs, and bells were ringing and 
voices screaming from the scullery to the garret 
throughout the whole of that anxious interval. 

There was but one guest more — ^Captain Scott 
Dingle. Mrs. Rawlings ventured to remark that it 
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would be a party of five, and odd numbers weze 
unlucky. Couldn't they get a sixth somewheie, 
just to make it even? But this proposition was 
firmly rejected by her husband. He wanted Dingle 
to witness his lordship's signature, and, knowing 
that Dingle was not to be calculated upon during 
the day time, when he was always taking his 
^^ rounds," and that he could make sure of him at 
dinner on the shortest notice, he hit npon the expe- 
dient of detaining his lordship for the purpose of 
securing his own witness. 

The captain arrived first. He was in high feather. 
When he learned that he was to meet Lord Valtdine 
and Mr. Pompey Ragstafie, his animal spirits went 
up like a cork shot out of a champagne bottle. Mr. 
Kawlings was careful not to tell him what he wanted 
him for; first, because he had no great reliance upon 
his discretion, and knew that he would incontinently 
betray his object by some inadvertency; and second, 
because, by paying him the compliment of an invi- 
tation on his own account on such an occasion, he 
calculated upon making tho most of his social talents. 
In fact. Dingle was the best man in the range of his 
acquaintance for the purpose. Although a little 
worn and crushed by time, and divers experiences of 
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life, he had the air of a gentleman, and had mixed 
with gentlemen, and knew how to adapt himself and 
his pleasantries to the atmosphere of high life, espe- 
ciaUy on the confines where it is mixed up with some 
of the deleterious gases of promiscuous intercourse* 
He was happily cut out by taste and circumstances 
to shine at the point of contact between the exclusiTe 
circle of the aristocracy and the vagabondage of the 
outer world. 

It must be acknowledged, honestly, that the cap- 
tain was what is called a '' loose fish." But the loose 
fishes are not always the worst fishes. They have 
sometimes a better flavour, when it is skilfully brought 
out, than they get credit for. There is a great differ- 
ence observable in the species. Lord Valteline and 
his friend were remarkably loose fish; but it would 
be an unpardonable injustice to the captain to insti- 
tute any comparison between them. Looseness, in 
his practice of it, was a simple, flexible, and innocent 
negative, that danced attendance upon whatever the 
chances of the day or night happened to turn up, and 
took things as they came without hesitation or 
scruple, but with a fimd of good nature behind that 
generally put a smiling or foolish face upon them. 
The looseness of his lordship and the member was of 
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a more active and original, character; it went in 
search of its own illicit pleasures, and had the means 
of enjoying costly sins which the poor captain never 
dreamt of; had neither conscience nor good-nature to 
check or qualify its excesses; and made. an open 
crusade against the little household sanctities which 
the captain, now and then, rather affected to pa- 
tronise. So far as theory went, the captain, upon 
occasion, could be as accomplished a vagrant as his 
lordship; but he couldn't afford to put it into prac- 
tice, and had the grace to submit to the necessity, 
and make the most of it as well as he could. 

In due time, his lordship and Mr. Ragstaffe made 
their appearance, apologising, in a half-bantering 
tone, for their morning costume. His lordship took 
in Mrs. Rawlings to dinner, and won her heart by 
expressing his astonishment that she should bury 
herself in the country instead of coming to live in 
London. This led to a conversation about London^ 
which lasted through half the dinner, Mrs. Rawlings 
being very free in her comments on Gxacechurch- 
street ; and the high-bred guests drawing her out into 
innocent criticisms, at which they laughed heartily^ 
to her great delight. She had no notion that peo- 
ple of their rank could be so pleasant and familiar. 
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She had always looked upon the aristocracy as a 
piece of grand brocade, very stiff and solemn^ and 
standing up petrified all over with gems and jewels; 
and the lively ways of these gentlemen, who eat, and 
drank, and talked, with such a relish, came upon 
her with a double charm. At first, she was a little 
reserved, but then they were so open and humorous, 
and became all at once so very intimate with her, 
that the distance rapidly vanished between them, 
and you would have thought, before dinner was 
ended, that they had been acquainted all their lives. 

** What did you say was the name of the hotel 
you put up at?" inquired Lord Valteline. 

" Oh ! I'm sure I can't remember the name of the 
horrid place," replied Mrs. Rawlings. 

" What a pity you didn't find your way to the 
neighbourhood of Covent Garden," said Mr. Pompey 
Ragstaffe, with a sly glance at Lord Valteline ; ' * there 
are some capital houses in that quarter." 

*' I wish you could recommend us to one of thei^," 
said Mrs. Rawlings, " in case we should go to London 
again, you know." 

" To be sure,*' cried Ragstaffe; " there's the Bear, 
in Bow-street, a highly respectable establishment. 

VOL, I. R 
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Wouldn't you recommend Mis. Rawlings to try the 
Bear, Valteline?" 

" Most certainly," said his lordsHp. 

" The Bear in Bow-street," repeated Mrs. Baw- 
lings; ''don't forget that, Richard. We will go 
there the next time." Whereat the London gentle- 
men burst out into a roar of laughter, in which Mrs. 
Rawlings heartily joined, both of them challenging 
her at the same time to a glass of wine. 

The company were next entertained with many 
amusing anecdotes related by Mr. Ragsta£fe of his 
own personal exploits; how he had once jumped out 
of his cab, and horsewhipped a coalheaver who 
wouldn't get out of his way; how, on another occa- 
sion, he disguised himself as a countryman, and 
hocussed a dozen farmers at the Grigley election, so 
that they couldn't come up to the poll; how he car- 
ried a suit in Chancery by going over to France after 
an important witness, and bringing him back vi et 
armzs, under the authority of a pretended warrant 
from the Secretary of State, which he had drawn up 
with his own hand; and many more stories of a like 
kind, in which his ingenuity and intrepidity appeared 
in the most daring and colossal forms. No man was 
so deep in the mysteries of metropolitan life, or had 
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seen so much of its intrigaes and rogueries ; and^ if 

his own account of himself might be credited, he 

was a match for any lawyer, dog-stealer, horse-jockey , 

or hell-keeper in the kingdom, couldn't be beaten at 

bmiardsor ecarte, was foremost in erery poUtical 

movement of his party in the House of Commons, 

and familiar with the scandalous chronicle of every 

woman of note about town. In short, Mr. Pompey 

Eagstafie was a man of perpetual motion and universal 

genius. 

Captain Scott Dingle made sundry attempts to 

shine at every glimpse of an opening in the shrill 

^otism of Mr. Ragsta£fe; but Ragstaffe bore him 

down by the sheer force of nervous excitement. He 

had the field to himself. Lord Valteline merely 

echoed his libertine aphorisms, and attested the 

veracity of his statements. Upon all such points 

Lord Valteline was his disciple, as Mr. Ragstafie was 

the sycophant and hero-worshipper of Lord Valteline 

whenever his lordship's position and patronage came 

into play. They reflected and sustained each other 

admirably, and had been so accustomed to run in 

couples, that it may be doubted whether either of 

them could have done his work without the help of 

the other. 

B 2 
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At length Mrs. Rawlings withdrew, fairly dazzled 
by the necromantic world of London adventures 
Mr. Ragstaffe had unveiled to her, and the gentle* 
men were left to themselves. 

" Charming person, that," exclaimed Lord Valte- 
line ; " no flattery, EawUngs, but you're a devilish 
lucky fellow." 

" Suppose we drink her health?" exclaimed Rag- 
stafle. 

** With all my heart," rejoined his lordship; 
'^Mrs. Rawlings! with a hip! hip! hurrah! and 

« 

away she goes !" 

The toast was drunk upstanding, with a riotous 
clatter of glasses, followed by a terrible thumping 
of the table, in which the captain vigorously 
assisted. 

On went the rattle, Captain Dingle managing 
adroitly, as the wine circulated, to show off a little 
erudition on his favourite subject of vintages, which 
entangled him in a discussion with Mr. Ragsta£fe, 
who, up to everything in the world, and a little 
more, astonished the captain with some new facts, 
quite unknown in the Peninsula, the country of the 
grape, where Dingle had picked up his information. 
While they were engaged in this absorbing debate. 
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animated by incessant practical appeals to the flavour 
at issue between them, Richard Rawlings thought 
it a good opportunity to draw Lord Valteline's 
attention to the agreement. 

" Perhaps," said he, " your lordship would like 
to look at the form of agreement we were speak- 
ing of." 

"Tou don't expect me to read all that stuff 
now?" cried his lordship. ''Can't you enlighten 
me about it, without asking me to read?" 

'' Well, it is simply a note of the conditions on 
both sides — -just as I stated them to you before 
dinner; and when your lordship has signed it, a 
deed will be drawn up from it, which will complete 
the transaction." 

'' What the devil I must we wait for the infernal 
lawyers before we get the money?" 

" By no means," replied Richard; " this instru- 
ment is sufficient for the present, and as we have 
already procured the earl's assent in another form, 
your lordship, after signing this paper, can receive 
the money in full to-morrow." 

*^ And no mistake?" demanded his lordship. 

'' I will give you an order for it at once on Mr. 
Qiippendale." • 
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'' You're a trump, Rawlings !*' exclaimed the 
young nobleman; " here's your health, old fellow — 
and your wife's health — and all the little Rawlingaes. 
I'm to have an order on Chippendale, am I? I'll 
take the liberty of stopping toU out of it before it's 
booked for my venerated &ther« But, stay a minute 
— I say, Ragstafie, just run your eye over this paper, 
will you? This is the thing we w»e talking of 
this morning — ^hem! Beg your pardon,'* he con- 
tinued, addressing the captain ; ''a little private 
business — you don't mind, do you? You're a de- 
vilish good-natured looking fellow, and I'll have a 
gbss of wine with you, special. What are you 

His lordship wheeling round to the captain, who, 
by this time, was ready to reciprocate any act of 
familiarity that might be bestowed upon him, en- 
gaged that valiant roysterer in a grand hiccuping 
bumper, dedicated to afiairs in general; whilst Mr. 
Bagstaflfe, darting into a chair next to Richard 
Rawlings, made a violent show of acut^Less, with 
bated breath and fierce gesticulations, in the dis- 
section of the agreement. But as Richard Rawlings 
raised to admit a single alteration, all opposition 
was given up, and Ragstafie, taking credit to himself 
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for haTing ascertained the fact, whispered his lord- 
ship that it was all right, and that nothing remained 
to be done but the act manual. 

The bell was rang and the pen and ink ordered. 
Crikey Snaggs, who had waited for this solemn 
moment in a state of indescribable suspense, ap- 
peared with the necessary materials, and taking up 
his station behind his master's chair, planted his 
eyes foil upon Lord Valteline. There was legibly 
written in those fixed orbs the consciousness of the 
grave responsibility he had imdertaken, magnified 
to a height of comical terror by finding himself 
standing at the elbow of a lord. To Crikey Snaggs, 
this was altogether the strangest and most wonderfol 
scene he had ever beheld. He was fidrly beside 
himself with curiosity to witness the process, and 
when Lord Valteline signed his name with a pro- 
digious splash that covered half the sheet, poor 
Crikey couldn't help bursting out into a sort of 
hysterical exclamation of astonishment. Richard 
instantly desired him to leave the room. Crikey 
thought that he must have, somehow, failed to do 
as he was instructed, and was very miserable about 
it; but he never forgot that immortal splash upon 
tibe paper. 
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'* Captain Dingle," said Richard, *' can witness 
your lordship's signature." 

Mr. Ragstaffe demurred, wanted to sign it him- 
self, but was overruled on the ground of his political 
connexion with the family; and Dingle, ignorant of 
the nature of the instrument, and hoping it wasn't 
a bill stamp, wrote his name at full length with an 
elaborate tail of flourishes improvised in honour of 
the occasion. 

In consideration thereof, the captain proposed a 
bishop, which, being uproariously seconded, was 
accordingly put into forward preparation, Mr. Rag- 
staffe, who knew how to do everything better than 
everybody else, taking the manufacture of it into 
his own hands, and, by way of showing off his 
accomplishments in the art, calling for certain in- 
gredients which had never before been known to 
enter into its composition. We are sorry we cannot 
supply our readers with Mr. Ragstaffe's compound 
receipt for a bishop; but probably they will not 
consider it an irreparable loss when we add that, 
after an hour's indulgence in the delectable mixture, 
Lord Valteline declared that he was determined to 
walk home to London, unluckily stumbling over a 
chair in the attempt; and Mr. Pompey Ragstaffe, 
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who stood to his gun with extraordinary pomp of 
valour at the beginning, fell fast asleep with his 
head on the table, and was obliged to be carried 
out to a postchaise, which had waited full three 
hours at the door for Mr. Rawlings' London 
visitors. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN WmCH TIME ADYAKCES VASTER THAK THE STORY. 

Years rolled on^ and Richard Rawlings was 
slowly but perseveringly achieving the great aim of 
his life. 

The progress from want to wealth seems like an 
Oriental fable, in which, at the bidding of a magi- 
cian, palaces of gold are made to spring up in bar- 
ren places, and inexhaustible riches are conjured 
out of rocks and caverns. Yet of all material facts 
in an age of commercial enterprise, and in such a 
country as England, this is in reality the least sur^ 
prising. Men who regard money as a means to an 
end, seeking in other sources the true satisfaction 
of life, seldom grow rich. They resemble the 
watermen who are pithily described, in an old Lon- 
don comedy, as rowing one way and looking an- 
other. But men who regard money as the end itself, 
seldom fail. Opportunities descend upon the former 
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like rain upon the succulent earth, into which it 
sinks and vanishes. The latter put out vessels and 
collect every drop. 

His early experiences supplied Richard Rawlings 
with a sufficient incentive to activity. He owed 
the woild nothing but a long reckoning of bitter 
iiiiem(»ies. The hardships, humiliations, and strug- 
gles of his youth were ever present to him in his 
career of prosperity, shaping his actions, and hard- 
ening his resolution. And now that he was ac- 
quiring the taste of power and independence, his 
desire of revenge upon the pride, tyranny, and 
meanness from which he had suffered, assumed 
something of the grandeur of an overruling pas- 
sion. 

Ambition was setlang in upon his heart, and 
turning it to stone. It is strange, but not less 
strange than true, that men who have risen up out 
of oppression, often become oppressors themselves. 
It was so with Richard Rawlings. 

Circumstances cast him amongst the Tory party, 
through his connexions with Mr. Chippendale and 
the Dragonfelt &mily; and the advancement of his 
own interests led him to cultivate the alliance. Al- 
though the Tories, or, as they were now called, the 
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Conservatives, had been defeated in many Iiaid 
fights on theb own battle-fields, doling these inter- 
vening years, they were still the depositary of the 
sacred old principles of ezcluaveness and dass as- 
cendancy. This was the right creed for the man 
who had sprung from the people, who had beaten 
down all obstacles in his course, and who yearned to 
flush his victories in the fiice of fortune. It was a 
crushing rebuke to pomp in high places, that one 
who came of nothing, without a name or an ancestor, 
fiiend, or patron, should thus demonstrate to the 
world how ready the stalled, privileged orders are to 
open their arms to Mammon, through whatever 
miry channels it approaches, or in whatever shape 
it presents itself. To be sure, in working out his 
grudge against social despotism in his own way, he 
became a social despot himself, forgetful of the 
nobler vindication of the grade firom whence he 
sprang; but he, nevertheless, successfully illustrated 
the power of gold, to carry ofi*in its retinue a wider 
homage than nobility itself. 

Whatever of pride, or love, or tenderness there 
may have been in his nature, was garnered up in his 
children. Their aggrandizement was the darling 
object of his existence. A costly education had 
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been bestowed upon them. There were not wanting 
luxuries and accomplishments befitting the destinies 
he had marked out for them. They were now 
emerging out of childhood, and the season was at 
band when it was necessary to form plans for the 
future. In the midst of the weighty concerns that 
pressed upon him out-of-doors, Richard Rawlings 
was watchful of his growing responsibilities at home. 
His intercourse with society had already carried 
him into the presence of men far above him in 
position, and he had profited by his opportunities. 
Self-educated, observant, shrewd, and politic, not a 
jot of the knowledge thus acquired was wasted. 
Even to surface ceremonials, and the garniture of 
his house, nothing was omitted that could advance 
the scheme of life he had laid down. 

The characters of Clara and Margaret came out 
more distinctly and in stronger opposition as they 
grew in years. Clara, bright, gay, and bold, took 
all eyes by the brilliancy of her beauty and her 
overflowing spirits. In dravring-room attainments 
she outshone her sister, and attracted a wider circle 
of admiration. Like most young ladies, however, 
who are very quick at their studies, she was sadly 
wanting in perseverance, and, having vanquished 
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the rudiments of an instrument or an art, she left it 
there and bounded off to something else. She 
painted, sang, played, and knew the elements of a 
great many graceful little accomplishments, which 
gave her the conunand of a a«zzlii>g Tariety of re- 
sources^ not the less fascinating for being somewhat 
superfidaL 

And Clara loved variety; and variety i% in its 
nature, fugitive, and would be spoiled by lingering 
and plodding and trying to be profound. She 
chattered in French and Italian, not very copioudy, 
but quite enough for music and for imparting a 
sparkle to conversation, and never cared to trouble 
her head about them any farther. She loved new 
faces and new excitements, not that she was indif- 
ferent a.bout the old ones, but that she was universal 
in her enjoyments. Everybody liked Clara, and 
Clara liked everybody; and if some thought that 
she liked them better than she liked others, and 
blamed her in the end for disappointing tliem, th^ 
only deceived themselves and did an injustice 
to her. She was neither capricious nor inconstant; 
but she delighted in novelty. 

Such natures should be judged indulgently, for 
they are the soonest darkened by sorrow, careless 
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and racBant as they seem. All this love of novelty 
was merely the fresh and buojrant impulse of her 
constitutional vivacity; and until there comes some 
serious demand upon her truth and steadfastness, we 
have no right to assume. that she is not as capable of 
an inflexible virtue as other people who make a great 
show of whatever little gravity they have. It is as 
yet all summer with Clara, and we must let her 
flutter and sport, like a butterfly, among the flowers: 
winter will lay bare the pleasant garden time 
enough. 

Clara was still Mrs. Bawlings' favourite, and more 
the favourite than ever. The versatility of the 
lively Clara enchanted her. A permanent conjurer 
on the establidiment, who should dazzle her with a 
hundred new tricks a day, could not have amused 
her half so effectively. It was not difficult to enter- 
tain Mrs. RawUngs. The lighter the entertainment 
the better. And as Clara's gaiety played over the 
surface with an incessant flutter, it was exactly the 
sort of mirth that was best calculated to win the 
heart of mamma. 

Margaret set offher sister to the utmost advantage. 
Her auburn hair, and auburn eyes, her pale, pensive 
face, and the delicate cast of her figure, supplied a 
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portrait that paired off in admirable contrast with 
the southern glow that lighted up the features of 
Clara. When you saw them together, you were at 
once struck by this difierence between them, that 
Clara was a creature with whom a great number of 
people might fall in love, but that Margaret was 
more likely to fall in love herself. The sensibility 
of her character was expressed in the gentleness and 
sweetness of her manner, which spread a tone of 
romance over her whole being. A lover of books 
in an atmosphere which was not particularly en- 
couraging to such pursuits, she was constantly thrown 
upon her own resources, and while Clara was en- 
gaged in a round of pleasures, Margaret frequently 
indulged in the solitude that was more agreeable to 
her taste. 

But although their opposite tendencies were thus 
clearly marked, these sisters were bound up in each 
other by ties of the fondest affection. Clara especi- 
ally idolised Margaret. She thought her the gentlest 
and tenderest being in the whole world. She loved 
in her what she did not care a pin's-head for herself, 
and would listen with beaming eyes, when they 
were alone, to Margaret's talk about old rhymes 
and touching stories, although nothing reached her 
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ears but the melody of the voice she doated on. 
Nothing but Margaret's enthusiasm could prevail 
upon Clara to pore over a book. A glance at the 
title-page and a rapid run through the leaves was 
always enough to satisfy her curiosity; but when 
Margaret would read to her, she would sit entranced, 
not for the pleasure she derived from the lore that 
came floating upon her in those musical tones, but 
for the higher pleasure of making Margaret happy. 
She was very proud of Margaret, and of the acqui- 
sitions she had made in regions of study which her 
own temperament would never suffer her to explore. 
The love which grew up between them was fostered 
on Clara's side by a certain sense of her own superior 
strength in ordinary things, her greater power of 
casting off* slights and vexations, and her indifference 
to trifles which wounded the more sensitivie nature 
of her sister. She cast her radiance, like a protector, 
round the soft and loveable being that crept to her 
heart for shelter; and Margaret looked up to this 
strength with confidence and devotion, and thought 
that' there was no creature on earth so beautiful, 

noble, or unselfish, as Clara. 

In one very important matter that entered into 
the every-day business of society there was a chasm 
between Mrs. Rawlings and her daughters. That 
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amiable lady had not received the advantages of sudi 
an education as, in the turn of the wheel of fortune, 
she was enabled to confer upon them. The conse- 
quence was, they were considerably in advance of 
her on all points of taste and refinement. 

But some women have extraordinary tact in get- 
ting out of difficulties of this kind. Their art in 
concealing their deficiencies is quite equal to their 
skill in making the most of their acquirements. 
Under the matronly device of putting her daughters 
forward, Mrs. Rawlings always managed to keep 
cleverly in the background when any display in the 
way of accomplishments was going forward, so that 
the judicious reserve by which she covered her own 
defects appeared to take the form of motherly pride 
and tenderness. One effect of this method of span- 
ning the chasm was to give the girls more freedom 
and independence in society than, under other cir- 
cumstances, girls usually enjoy. The restraint of 
the superior mind and guiding authority was wanted, 
and the young ladies, without being aware of it, in- 
sensibly obtained such an ascendancy over Mrs. 
Rawlings, that they had as much of their own way 
as. they pleased to take in the things that make con- 
fidences between mothers and daughters. 

Bat there was not so much danger in this inverted 
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relationship as it might seem to threaten on the 
surface. People whose good-nature is more con- 
gpicuous than their understanding, exercise a surer 
influence than the world, which falsely sets the 
reason above the heart, is disposed to allow. The 
strength and weakness of Mrs. Bawlings' character 
alike lay in her good-nature, and when this estimable 
quaEty is tempered by love, as in this instance, it is 
wonderful what a quiet sway it wields in its own 
easy and kindly way. Her opinions did not count 
for much, but her indulgent fondness of her children 
went a great way to secure their attachment* There 
was perfect confid^ice between them; they con- 
cealed nothing from h^; flew to her upon all occa- 
sions with theii; little secrets; and if they did not 
get the wisest counsel from her, they got sympathy, 
which won them more securely. 

As to the deficiencies of Mrs. Bawlings' education, 
which could not be evaded when they were closeted 
with their thoughts laid open to each other, she 
would adroitly refer them to the alterations that bad 
taken place since her time. Grirls were very di£fer- 
eatly brought up in her day* If her poor mother 
could get up out of the grave she wouldn^t know 
the world again, it was so changed. Half the 
things weren't thought of when i^e was young 

s2 
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that girls were expected to know all about now*a- 
days. It might be all for the better; she couldn't 
say a word against that; she had never taken the 
trouble to look much into it; but it was a great satis- 
faction to her to feel that her young ladies had the 
best education, and were fit for any company in the 
land. This kind of talk of the old times, when 
girls were useful and innocent, and not half so 
knowing as the present generation, used to fall upon 
the ears of Clara and Margaret like a tradition, 
which made them look back with a dreamy rever- 
ence to the age of housewifery, and served un- 
consciously to check any undue arrogance about 
their own more showy acquirements. 

Mr. Eawlings was never admitted to these con- 
ferences. He was not in the baby-house. In his 
presence, the domesticities were more reserved and 
subdued. There was no familiar confidence be- 
tween him and his daughters. He governed by 
the strength of his judgment — which, with all re- 
spect for the constituted authority of heads of 
families, is a harsh controller of the young, when it 
happens not to be softened by a little toleration. 
With reasonable allowances for the temperament 
and opportunities of youth, the admonitions of 
experience are invaluable. But you must not 
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attempt to measure the sapling by the girth of the 
oak. 

Mr. Rawlings had lofty views for his daughters, 
and looked to their training with a severity which, 
in their ignorance of his objects, inspired them with 
rather more awe than love. Upon Margaret he 
bestowed his chief care. Her delicacy interested 
him, and he built his main hope upon the intellectual 
capacity which distinguished her above her sister. 
There was an ideal elevation in the character of 
Margaret which flattered his ambition. The giddy 
and volatile Clara belonged to another order, not less 
likely, perhaps, to win a high prize in the lottery of 
life, but affording less security to his calculations. 

Amongst the families in the neighbourhood with 
whom the Rawlingses had formed a close acquaint- 
ance^ the Winstons were the most intimate. Mr. 
Winston was a gentleman of easy fortune, who 
lived in a pretty secluded place called the Wren's 
Nest; and a pleasant little nest it was, covered over 
with ivy and creeping plants, shut in by flowering 
trees and evergreens, with its small gothic windows 
looking out upon a trout stream that, running in 
among the woods and round about the grounds, 
seemed to belong exclusively to that tiny territory. 

Mr. Egerton Winston had no occupation upon 
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earthy save and except his garden, and the news* 
paper. Life was a very tranquil business with him. 
Breakfiut, an arm-chab^ and a long spell at the 
paper, not a paragraph of which escaped him; a 
stroU in his sUppers, dressing-gown, and velvet cap, 
into the plantation and garden, where many hours 
were got through in a manner which he could by 
no means satisfactorily explain; dinner and a nap, 
constituted the simple routine of his existence. Mrs. 
Winston relieved him of all trouble in household, 
and, indeed, all other afiairs. She was the almoner 
of his property; a capital manager within doors, 
with a liberal, but prudent, attention to comfort and 
hospitality, and a Lady Bountiful to the poor. 

They had two children, a son and daughter, two 
or three years older than Clara and Margaret There 
was some indistinct intention of putting Henry into 
the Church, but Mr. Winston never took any 
practical step towards its accomplishment, and as the 
boy declared he would be a soldier, the good people 
thought it a pity to thwart his inclinations. As for 
genial little Rose Winston, whose round, merry face 
came upon you out of the bushes like a burst of 
sunshine, nobody ever thought of what was to be 
done with her. She was sure of a bright path to 
the end, whatever happened to the rest of the world. 
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The Winstons possessed within themselves all the 
elements of felicity , — love, health, respect, and con- 
fidence. They had not a single care to make a 
break in their serene sky. Some people make cares 
if they do not find them ready made; but this was' 
an exercise of ingenuity that never occurred to the 
Winstons. And they lived so pleasantly and con- 
tentedly that the Wren's Nest, which lay smothered 
up in a dell of foliage, obtained amongst the Raw- 
lingses the name of the Happy Valley, which it 
owed to the playful fancy of Margaret. 

The boundary of the Wren's Nest ran up to Mr. 
Bawlings' groimds, and ''out of this circumstance 
sprang the acquaintance, begun by the children 
through the hedges, and ripened into familiar inter- 
course by the ladies. From that time forth the 
children were inseparable. They were, in some 
fiort, brought up together, following the same pur- 
suits, enjoying the same pastimes, and thrown into 
such constant intercourse as to be as much at home 
in one house as the other. 

Mr. Bawlings felt that the social position of the 
Winstons was an advantage to his family. He was 
himself only on the threshold of society, and had 
much to learn. But his instincts led him in the 
right direction, and his discrimination of character 
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was a safe guide in the choice of friendships. Mr. 
Winston was a Whig of the old school, with that 
hereditary touch of aristocracy in his nature which 
gives to the most careless actions an unmistakeable 
air of good breeding. Everything within his 
house indicated the habits of a gentleman. There 
were no affectations of any kind; no pretensions to 
superiority over neighbours ; no backbitings or 
whisperings, jars, or jealoudes; no starched gran- 
deurs, or clipped voices to show off before strangers; 
you never could take them by surprise; come when 
you might, there was no flurry or ruffling up of 
company manners; the same composure, openness, 
and sincerity, met you at all hours; there was no 
finery set out for visitors, with a domestic back- 
ground of meanness and disorder. To the friends 
who were admitted to the Wren's Nest, the inner 
and every-day life of the Winstons was as trans- 
parent as crystal. Such associations were calculated 
to exert a refining and elevating influence over 
Clara and Margaret, and no man, who had not 
been bom amongst them, was better able to appre- 
ciate them at their full value than Richard Eawlings. 
Down by the brink of the clear stream to watch 
the minnows in the water, or away into the woods 
to chase the birds, went the four joyous children day 
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after day; and twilight found them at the height of 
their sports, pretending to lose their way in their 
own little domain, every step of which was as fami- 
liar as the stairs or the parlour; hiding themselves in 
the shadows of the great trees, and, with their glow- 
ing faces, heated and wild with play, gathering 
home in the dark to go to bed, and dream it all 
over again. 

Happy, happy childhood, to which we look back 
through a mist of tears, upon the joys we prized so 
lightly in their passage I There is no future in the 
lives of children. They live in the sweet blossoms 
and green leaves, and have no sense of the blight to 
come — that sense which shatters manhood, and 
makes all maturer happiness imperfect in the enjoy- 
ment. Who would not be a child again? And 
what a glorious world of delights it would be if we 
could all be children to the end ! 

Henry Winston was, of course, the hero of these 
scenes— a daring, dashing fellow, with light blue 
eyes and dark rich hair, and as strong and coura- 
geous as a little lion. What special enchantment 
there is in blue eyes we know not, but we have un- 
derstood that they are capable of wonderful softness 
and tenderness in certain moods, as of passionate 
energy under other circumstances of provocation. 
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This was true, at all events, of Henry Winston's 
eyes. They were considered marvellously lovely 
and captivating in his boyhood. What time did 
with them afterwards, when they were dimmed by a 
little more rain than was good for their lustre, to 
which the strongest men's eyes are sometimes ex^ 
posed, is no business of ours at present. Henry 
was an absolute madcap. How he used to firighten 
his companions by the terrible risks he ran, the trees 
he climbed, the perilous leaps he would make out 
of bravado^ and the big boys he would fight when 
they came peeping over the hedge, and making 
jokes at the young ladies ! He was the freux cheva- 
Her of the Wren's Nest, and his frankness, gallantry, 
and handsome bearing did honour to the character. 
But this delectable life was hot to last for ever. 
Henry was rising towards manhood, and there was 
some family talk of sending him to college. Mr. 
Winston considered it essential to his establishment 
in Hfe. His own most valuable friendships were 
formed in college, and his pleasantest memories were 
associated with the days he ps^ssed at Christ CburcL 
Henry demurred. What use would Aristotle and 
Homer be to him in the army? He had an ambi- 
tion, nevertheless, for the eclat of the University 
Hall-mark; but it was a struggle. He was happier 
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at hoine, and didn't want to be sent away. And as 
the time approached when the matter must be 
decided one way or the other, he entertained a 
secret hope that it would be given up. 

One wet afternoon in autumn, the little party 
were collected in the drawing-room, Clara and Rose 
busy over some drawings, Mrs. Winston occupied 
with a thrifty piece of needlework, and Henry and 
Margaret seated close by her in the window, watch- 
ing the misty rain falling into the stream, and 
making it brown and sullen as it swept past. 

The scene out of doors was dismal enough. The 
woods looked as if they were shivering in the damp 
air; the fields were oozing with wet; little pools 
were formed here and there on the gravel walk, 
throwing back in bubbles the perpetual plash ! plash ! 
of the descending drops; small birds darted every 
now and then low down amongst the roots of the 
great trees, as if they were seeking out dry places; 
and even the winds that soughed through the 
branches had a watery sound. Once or twice Mr. 
Winston, in a great coat and an old hat, passed 
across the lawn, and made a wofuUy drizzling 
appearance, the grass gushing under his feet at every 
step. Every leaf and blade was dripping, and 
dreary clouds brooded over the picture. 
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'' A pleaaant day," said Heniy. '* I wonder how 
the robins like it. Twit ! — ^twit ! — ^twit ! See that 
fellow hopping under the window. Let ns give him 
some crumbs." 

"No, my dear," cried Mrs. Winston; "don't 
open the window; we should have a flood in the 
room in a minute." 

" Come here, Henry," said Clara;' " look at this !*' 

" What is it?" inquired Henry. 

" A view of the interior of the Bodleian library," 
replied Clara. " How still and solemn it is." 

" Very," said Henry. " Just the place to throw 
one into the blues. A library ought to be snug and 
warm — but this is as dismal as the nave of an old 
cathedral. The horrid silence of that long, icy 
room ! The poor wretch there in the cap and gown 
looks as if he were ready to hang himself." 

** But seclusion is the great charm of a library," 
observed Margaret; " don't you think so, Henry?* 

" Not I, indeed," returned Henry. " It was all 
very well for the miserable old monks that used to 
be shut up with their books and missals, and knew 
nothing better; but for us who are to go out into 
the worlds it's a complete damper. You wouldn't 
crush up the limbs of a child in a vice by way of 
training it to walk?' 
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*' Ah I but the mind must be trained, as well as 
the body, Henry/' said Margaret. 

" Of course," observed Mrs. Winston; " a very 
judicious remark, my dear." 

" The fact is," said Henry, impatiently, " you all 
want to get me off to college. Now, confess the 
truth, Margaret — ^isn't that it ? But I should like to 
know how you could get on without me? You'd 
be moped to death; and as for me, I should never 
study a bit." 

'* You mustn't talk in that way, Henry," cried 
Mrs. Winston ; ** if your papa thinks it necessary 
for you to go, you shouldn't make such foolish ob- 
jections." 

" Well, but can't I have tutors at home?' said 
Henry; '* it's just the same thing, you know." 

"We must leave that to papa," observed Mrs. 
Winston. 

^*fFe don't want you to go, I'm sure, Henry," 
said Clara; " we should miss you every hour in the 
day, shouldn't we. Rose?' 

" Miss him?' cried Rose, laughing; ** I wouldn't 
pay him such a compliment. I'm sure he's a great 
plague to us.'' 

" I'm not gone yet," said Henry, " so don't flatter 
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yourselves. I should like to stay if it were oiily to 
tease you." 

** Vanity l" laughed out Rose. " Isn't he dread- 
fully spoiled, Margaret?" 

Margaret looked up at Henry, who was watching 
for her answer, and seeing that he was a little rufiObd, 
she said- nothing, but merely smiled and shook her 
nead. Henry threw off the raillery with as much 
gaiety as he could, and humming a tune, turned 
again to the window, to try if he could collect any 
consolation from the rain. 

" Mizzle — mizzle — mizzle I" he cried; "here comes 
my father^ like a water-god, spla^iing through the 
rain. He must be drenched through and through 
by this time. There he goes right into the thick of 
it in the shrubbery." 

All eyes were now gathered to the windows, as 
Mr. Winston disappeared in the shrubbery which 
conducted by a circuitous path to the front door. 
In a few minutes he was amongst them in the draw- 
mg-room. 

'* Well, Jenny, it's all settled at last," he exclaimed, 
addressing Mrs. Winston; " what a day it is to be 
sure. But fine growing weather, girls, — ^fine grow- 
ing weather." 
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" What is settled?" inquired Mrs. Winston. 

'' The post has just brought me a letter/' he re- 
plied, " from that kind fellow, Plowden — not a jot 
changed since they made him a dean — not a jot; 
just the same open-hearted soul he was when he and 
I used to chop logic together. It's like old times^ 
this — ^it is indeed. Thirty years ago — full that! 
How the world does gallop with some people and 
stand stock-still with others! Here have I been 
marrying, and digging, and giving hostages to the 
state, and Plowden has never stirred out of the clois- 
ters — ^in the same room, the same old chair and 
table, cupboard, bookcase, and all And, what's 
better, his heart's in the same place, too; — only 
there's a spice of his old fun in it, I'd show you his 
letter my love?" 

" Well, but what does he say?" asked Mrs. 
Winston. 

" Say ? everything, my dear," returned Mr. 
Winston : ^' he says he will take Henry himself, and 
watch over him as if he were his own son. I thought 
he would — I told you so. Henry, come here !" 

*' Sir!" exclaimed Henry. 

" I didn't Eke to raise your expectations till every- 
thing was settled, my boy," said Mr. Winston; " so 
I wrote to my old friend, Dean Plowden of Christ 
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Church, about you, and Pve got his answer, kd. 
What d'ye think? — what d'ye think? You set out 
for Oxford next weef 

Henry's &ce coloured and grew pale again at this 
announcement* 

" It's all arranged, my boy," continued Mr. 
Winston, *' all arranged — your first great step in life 
— ^and under such a man as Plowden. I really think 
I must go with you myself, if it was only for the 
pleasure of shaking dear Plowden by the hand once 
more." Then turning to Mrs. Winston, he began 
to read the letter aloud, carefully stopping at the 
college jest, over which he chuckled to himself with 
renewed satisfaction. 

There was a hush over everybody else in the room. 
All arguments, hopes, and doubts were now at an 
end. The die was cast, and that pretty picture of 
the Bodleian library, which looked so peaceful only 
a few minutes before, all at once grew very gloomy 
and sombre. The girls glanced under their eyelashes 
from one to. another, and would have been glad to 
have made their escape for the relief of a little free 
breathing. When Mr. Winston had quite finished 
his enjoyment of the dean's joke, he turned round 
to explain matters niore fully to his son, but 'Henry 
had stolen away unperceived. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH BICBABD RAWUNOS EXTENDS THE 8FHEBE OV HIS 

OPERATIONS. 

RiCHABD Rawlings was born under the luckiest 
of stars. Great men have sometimes been lost by 
coming a century before or behind their time. 
Richard came in the very crisis adapted for the 
effective display of his genius. 

A new element of power had arisen in the country, 
and was creating a revolution in the habits and cha- 
racter of the people. Science was the magician that 
had called it into existence, and money was the spell 
by which it was to be worked. 

Not a great many years before the point of time at 
which we are now arrived, there was one solitary 
little railway straggling up somewhere in the north ; 
in the interval, every comer of the kingdom was 
convulsed by projects which were to enclose the land 
in a metallic net-work. The whole country, from 
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coast to coast, was to be traversed and dissected by 
iron roads; wherever there was a hamlet or a cattle- 
track, a market or a manufactory^ there was to be a 
railroad; physical obstacles and private rights were 
straws under the chariot-wheels of the Fire-King; 
mountains were to be cut through, as you would cut 
a cheese; valleys were to be lifted; the skies were to 
be scaled; the earth was to be tunnelled; parks, gar- 
dens, and ornamental grounds were to be broken 
into; the shrieking engine was to cany the riot of 
the town into the sylvan retreats of pastoral life; 
sweltering trains were to penetrate solitudes hitherto 
sacred to the ruins of antiquity; hissing locomotives 
were to rush over the tops of houses; and it was not 
quite decided whether an attempt would not be made 
to run a railway to the moon. 

The people had believed in the South Sea, in the 
Mississippi, in the Unknown Tongues. Why should 
they not believe in the conquest of time and space 
by practical science? It was already an established 
fact. The basis of the popular credulity was, at 
least, secure, and out of this very security rose the 
grand delusion. The foundations were strong 
enough; but the superstructure was a fantastic 
dream. 
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If the solar system had been suddenlj swept be- 
hind a Teil of darkness, or the earth suspended on 
its axis, a greater ferment could not have been pro* 
duced in the minds of the plodding population of 
these islands; more railroads were projected, by tens 
and hundreds, than funds could be collected to con- 
struct in a thousand years, or than the necessities of 
the country, if the traffic were to be increased a 
thousand-fold, could ever require. These trifling 
considerations were overlooked. Fabulous estimates, 
sparkling with richer promise than the sands of 
Pactolus, were circulated and swallowed; and, to 
grre greater intensity and a wider range to the en- 
thusiasm of the multitude, new motive powers were 
invented, and as eagerly believed in as the rest. 

A few dreamy individuals betrayed a sentimental 
antipathy to railroads. They looked upon them as 
having a tendency to desecrate the repose and vernal 
simplicity of the country, to fuse the city and the 
fields into one burning mass, and destroy for ever the 
poetry of the rural world. No more Crabbes or 
Thomsons; no more lumbering waggons plying on 
the highroads; no more tranquil dells; no more 
sleepy market-places, red cloaks, grey legends, or 
faizies ! Others, wise from the ea^eriences of the 

T 2 
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past, stood aloof contemplating the fury of the 
masses, and watching its disastrous issues. But these 
exceptions had no more influence on the mania, than 
specks of oil in a great tempestuous ocean. 

A colony of solicitors, engineers, and seedy ac- 
countants had settled in the purlieus of Threadneedle. 
Every town and parish in the kingdom blazed out 
in zinc plates on the door-ways. From the cellars 
to the roofs, every fragment of a room held its com- 
mittee, busy over maps and surveys, allotments and 
scrip. The darkest cupboard on the stairs contained 
a secretary or a clerk, shut up and palpitating in its 
mysterious organism, like the lady in the lobster. 
To this focal centre were attracted the rank and 
wealth, the beggary and villany of three respectable 
kingdoms. Men who were never seen east of 
Temple-bar before or since, were now as &miliar to 
the pavement of Moorgate-street, as the stock- 
brokers who flew about, like messengers of doom, 
with the fate of thousands clutched in scraps of dirty 
paper in their hands. Ladies of title, lords, members 
of parliament, and fashionable loungers, thronged 
the noisy passages, and were jostled by adventurers 
and gamblers, rogues and impostors. From his 
garret in some nameless suburb^ the outcast scamp; 
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from his west-end hotel, the spendthrift fop; from 
his dim studio, the poor artist; from his starved 
lodging, the broken-down gentleman; from his fly- 
ing address, the professional swindler; from his fine 
mansion, the man of notoriety, whose life was a daily 
fight to keep up appearances — ^poured petitions into 
Moorgate, every day, and every hour in the day, 
and every minute in the hour, to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the bubbles which were blowing there 
faster than the impatient public, at the top of their 
velocity, could catch them. 

Richard Rawlings noted carefully the signs of the 
times. Long before the fever had reached its height, 
he saw that it was setting in. Looking steadily 
through the glare that blinded most other people, he 
discerned the profits which a man of sagacity and 
energy might carve out of the imiversal madness; 
and he took his course with a resolution that never 
faltered. 

There was a short starving railway near the sea- 
shore, the sleepers of which slept between Noplace 
and Nowhere. Its traffic was represented by a figure 
that disappeared so far back in the fractional parts 
of nothing, as to puzzle an arithmetician how to 
draw it out and exhibit it in an intelligible calcula- 
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tion. The shares were down to a fearful discomit 
The shareholders were delirious wiA terror about 
future responsibility, and ready to sell on any terms, 
but no terms could be got. When this tempting 
line was in extremis, Richard Rawlings became a 
purchaser to so large an extent, that he at once be- 
came the autocrat of the famishing board, who were 
only too happy to resign its dying functions into the 
hands of so bold a speculator. By a little skill in 
the management, and by making arrangements with 
other companies to link the isolated and forlorn rail- 
way to the general business of that part of the 
country, he rapidly revived its fortunes, and brought 
up the shares to a startling premium. Tlie ascent of 
the first balloon, when it was liberated from the 
ground, and soared into the clouds, was not more 
surprising to the spectators than the astonishing rise 
of these apparently hopeless shares. The reputation 
of Richard Rawlings rose in proportion. He broke 
the back of at least one venerable saw, and soon 
came to be regarded as a prophet in his own 
country. 

Founded upon his first success, and extended ob- 
servation, a larger project now engrossed him. By 
the establishment of a raiboad from Yarlton, which 
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should connect the town with the main lines that 
ran north and south, takmg up his own little branch 
in its course^ there was a certainty of increasing the 
value of property in that direction, and of bringing 
Tarlton into immediate communication with the 
metropolis. Selecting carefully the most available 
route, he found that it would be necessary to carry 
the line through the rich demesne of the Earl of 
Dragonfelt. Thb was sacred ground, fenced in and 
walled up from vulgar eyes, and jealously guarded 
at all its entrances by lofty gates and grand lodges. 
A brave man must he be who should open a pro- 
posal to the Earl of Dragonfelt for invading the 
patrician stillness of his woods and parks. The 
landed proprietors were everywhere up in arms 
against the luckless engineers and their assistants, 
who were forced to come like thieves in the night 
to take their levels and measurements, at the risk of 
being shot by the keepers, to whom strict orders 
were issued to be on the look-out for them. The 
Earl of Dragonfelt had already prosecuted half-a- 
dozen of these scienti6c int^lopers, and declared his 
determination to deal with all similar trespassers in 
the same way. 

Richard RawUngs was not to be intimidated from 
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the prosecution of his design by his lordship's 
powerful hostility; and^ resolving to negotiate the 
matter in person, he presented himself for that pur- 
pose one fine summer's morning at Dragonfelt HalL 

It was a stately old place, very gloomy and 
solemn, with a vast stone hall and stairease, and 
arched passages, breathing a dank and earthy 
atmosphere. A dreadful silence hung over it. One 
or two speechless livery servants glided like phan- 
toms athwart the eternal shadows, and fear and awe 
seemed to creep in the shuddering winds up and 
down the dismal corridors, and through the jaws 
and joints of helmets and pieces of armour that stood 
out from the walls in ghastly array. 

The Earl of Dragonfelt was in his library, a mag- 
nificent apartment, richly carpeted, and presenting 
a comfortable and luxurious contrast to the icy tem- 
perature and nakedness of the hall and passages by 
which it was reached. A single glance at the earl 
was suiScient to reveal to the most superficial ob- 
server the prominent attributes of his character. In 
person very large and stalwart, with a great head, 
covered by an enormous quantity of grey hair, bil- 
lowy white whiskers flowing round his cheeks and 
under his chin, huge protruding eyebrows, sinister 
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dark eyes, and a heavy sensual mouth, his appearance 
inspired you at once with feelings of aversion. You 
could see mixed up in the aspect of this massive 
man the repulsive elements of pride, selfishness, and 
predominant will, backed up by a brute force that 
imparted an unmistakeable tone of violence to his 
passions. 

This is happily not the character of our English 
aristocracy — a race distinguished by nobility of 
person and graciousness of breeding. It is an ex- 
ceptional character, bequeathed to us by the old 
feudal ages, and now almost extinct. 
. When Richard Rawlings was shown into the 
Ubrary, the earl was seated in a great chair, in a 
morning gown, with his legs stretched out, leaning 
back on his elbows, the points of his fingers being 
brought together before him, and clicked against 
each other, by way of marking the impatience he 
wished to impress upon the reception of his visitor. 

At the opposite side of a table crowded with 
pamphlets, newspapers, and writing materials, sat a 
thin, sallow gentleman, curiously shiny in ap- 
pearance, his sleek hair brushed down over his 
forehead, with a pale glistening face, very smooth 
and unmeaning in expression, his shirt-collar turned 
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down and showing lus neck, a shirt with black 
studs, a narrow satin tie, a black satin waistcoat, 
and a full-dress coat. There was something about 
the dress and bearing of this gentleman which sug- 
gested the notion of holiday finery, without taste or 
breeding. His manner was, nevertheless, quiet and 
indolent, except when he began to talk, and then 
the sleepy languor of his look vanished, and he 
kindled up into a sort of phosphoric glow, subsiding 
rapidly again into listlessness. 

'* I have taken the liberty, my lord,'* said Raw- 
lings, after his lordship had made a ceremonial 
movement with his head, " to wait upon your lord- 
ship concerning a matter of public business." 

" Public business?" repeated his lordship, slowly 
motioning him to take a chair. " Will it be a great 
bore to you ?" continued his lordship, turning to the 
sallow gentleman. 

" Not at all, my lord," returned the other; " I 
particularly esteem so favourable an opportunity of 
improving my information." 

" Go on, Mr. Rawlings," said his lordship. 

*^ Tour lordship has heard of a projected railway 
between Tarlton and Hatchet Ferry?' observed 
Richard Rawlings. 
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" I have heard of it, and you ought to know 
that I am opposed to it. If that's your public 
business " 

" My object, my lord," interrupted Rawlings, '^ is 
to supersede a design which I am convinced must be 
attended with failure." 

'^ By proposing another in its place, I suppose?' 

'' I have such a project, certainly." 

*' I suspected as much." 

" If your lordship will allow me to explain " 

'* Oh ! let us have it, by all means.*^ 

^' A line from Tarlton to the Dosberry branch, 
which joins the main trunk at Oldbeach," said 
Kichard, '* would open a direct communication 
between London and the borough. I need not 

» 

point out the local advantages of such an under- 
taking." 

" No, — ^you may save yourself the trouble," re- 
turned his lordship; '^ pray, Mr. Rawlings, when 
this patriotic design entered your head, did it occur 
to you that there were any difficulties in the way?' 

^' I have folly considered all that, my lord," said 
Rawlings, '^ and have brought with me an outline 
map on which the route is traced. Tour lordship 
will see here " 
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" Yes, I do see here," said his lordship, looldng 
at the map, '* and I should like to know, sir, upon 
what pretence you propose to break into my pro- 
perty, and drive your steam-engines through my 
park?' 

"Upon the only pretence, my lord," replied 
Eichard, " that can justify the sacrifice of private 
interests — the public convenience." 

** What do you think of that?" inquired his lord- 
ship, smiKng grimly at his friend. 

" Well, if you ask my candid opinion," returned 
the other, '^ I must say that it strikes me as a pretty 
considerable demonstration of democratic senti- 
ment." 

" Democratic I" cried his lordship; "why, sir, we 
have agitated the puddle in this country so success- 
fully of late years, that the mud no longer lies in 
its slimy bottom, but is all thrown up to the sur- 
face. A man can't call his own his own. Here 
comes a gentleman who, without leave or license, 
coolly announces a proposal for establishing a high- 
way across my lawn — right under my windows — 
and who thinks no more of cutting up an hereditary 
estate of some centuries' growth, than of pulling 
down a hen-roost. And, in the new vocabulary, 
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this is what is delicately called sacrificing private 
interests to public convenience." 

*' Your lordship^ I am sure/' said Richard Raw- 
lings, '^ would not object to a slight infringement 
on a comer of your estate, if it could be shown to 
confer a great public benefit." 

^' But suppose I do object?" exclaimed his lord- 
ship; '^ suppose I regard such an infiingement as an 
impudent attempt at violation of the rights of pro- 
perty? what then?" 

" Why, then, my lord," returned Rawlings, " it 
will be useless to discuss the matter any further; it 
must be left to rest upon public grounds alone." 

" What do you mean by public grounds ?'* de- 
manded his lordship; ^'what business have the 
public to break into my park ? Your mob of 
smashers, rick-burners, and thieves, might as well 
break into my wine-cellar, and set fire to my house. 
Public grounds, sir ? — public robbery. You think 
Pll submit to such acts of violence ? You're mis- 
taken. You don't know me, and the wisest thing 
you can do is to mind your own business, and let 
me mind mine. If you've a grain of sense you'll 
take warning in time. You're knocking your head 
against a stone wall. " 
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** My lord," said RawHngB, ^ I have as great a 
respect as your lordship for the rights of property, 
and must take the liberty of saying that your aHu- 
sion to rick-burners and thicTes is not likely to 
turn me from my purpose. My motive in waiting 
on your lordship was to ccmsult youx wishes in the 
first instance; for onoe the project is put into shape 
it will be beyond your lordship's control, or any- 
body else's* I am sorry you should put an ofiTensive 
construction upon my object." 

"Qfiensive? pish!" cried his lordship; "who 
ever dreamt of ofiending you ? And who cares a 
rush whether you are offended or not ? I suspect, 
Mr. Bawlings, that you imagine you can exercise 
an influence over me by other means; but you de- 
ceive yourself. Listen to me — ^I will make short 
work of your notable scheme. The first man that 
sets foot in my grounds shall be lodged by the heels 
in the county-gaol — and if my keepers catch any][of 
your gang of engineers marauding at night abou^ 
my property, let them look for a more summary 
process than judge and jury. Now, rir, you have 
got my answer." 

**I submit, my lord," said Richard Rawlings, 
'' that this is not an answer to anything I have said." 
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'* It is an answer to your map, sir, which I 
take it is tolerably lucid as to what you meant to 
say." 

" My lord," returned Rawlings, " you deal with 
this question as if it were personal to me. Allow 
me to remind your lorddhdp that it concerns the 
public at large; and since your lordship will not 
entertain it in the shape of private negotiation, it 
AbH be removed to a tribunal whose decision will 
command respect-even from your lordship." 

"Remove it where you please, sir," exclaimed 
his lordship, rising and ringing the bell, " so as you 
remove yourself from my presence." 

" I shall not fail, in due season,^' replied Richard 
Rawlings, making a profound bow, *' to nnnember 
your lordship's courtesy. You have taught me a 
rough lesson, my lord, but I believe a useM one. 
I thank you for inflicting upon me the weight of 
your lordship^s positi(»i, which has shown me clearly 
what is due to my own." And with these words 
he withdrew. 

On his ride back Richard reflected on the recep- 
tion he had met witL The haughtiness of the earl 
revived the bitterness of earlier feelings. But cir- 
cumstances were widely different now from what 
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they had been when his spirit was wrung by a 
meaner tyranny in his youth. He was now a man 
of some mark in the world, and had lived down 
the contumely and scorn that rear their heads of 
venom, and hiss in the path of the poor and meanly 
bom. Why should he submit to opprobrium from 
the Earl of Dragonfelt ? Why should he not rather 
resent, revenge it ? Revenge ! A great oppor- 
tunity was already casting its shadow before. The 
dissolution of parliament was at hand, and Lord 
Valteline, who had stepped into the borough by an 
arrangement with Mr. Pompey Bagstafife, was about 
to present himself for the second time to the suf- 
frages of the constituency. What if the proud 
crest of the Dragonfelts were humbled on the hust- 
ings in the face of the electors, and the son stripped 
of his senatorial honours in revenge for the insult 
of the father? How could this be done? The 
Dragonfelt family were omnipotent in Tarlton. A 
light breaks — there are means for its accomplish- 
ment more efiective than bribery, partisanship, or 
family connexions, and Richard Rawlings has the 
control of them in his own hands. 

The next morning a highly-glazed card was sent 
in to him, with the name written in pencil, in a 
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small, fine hand, of " Joel Waeliington Trumbull." 
Presently the proprietor of the card made his ap- 
pearance in the person of the sallow gentleman in 
the satin waistcoat, whom Richard had met the day 
before in the library at Dragonfelt Hall. 

" I esteem it a great privilege, Mr. Rawlings," 
said Mr. Trumbull, " to have the honour of shaking 
you by the hand. I calculate upon many privileges 
in your fine country; but, as a free citizen of the 
noblest nation in all creation, I reckon the highest 
gratification I can aspire to is to make the acquaint- 
ance of a man of independent principles." 

" You flatter me, sir," replied Rawlings, drawing 
up a little in surprise. ** Do you come from the 
Earl of Dragonfelt?" 

" I should say not, Mr. Rawlings," returned Mr. 
Trumbull. "I am come ofi'-hand on an original 
speculation of my own. It struck me yesterday 
that you went slick at his lordship, and whipped 
him to a stand-still. It was a grand specimen of the 
dignity of the human species, and I thank you, sir, 
for that noble assertion of the democratic sentiment 
in the name of the rights of man, which are developed 
in my country, Mr. Rawlings, to the wonder and 
admiration of the whole civilised world." 

VOL. I. U 
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" I do not very clearly understand you, Mr, 
Trumbull,^' said Rawlings. " Pray enlighten me." 

''I am a native of Massachusetts," said Mr. 
Trumbull; '^by birth a citizen of the American 
Republic; but I do not forget that I am also a 
member of the great human family. I have visited 
your country for the purpose of observing the man- 
ners and customs of your people, and I esteem it a 
high privilege to be admitted to the recesses of 
your domestic life, which will enable me to expound 
to my own countryipen the remarkable usages by 
which your society is distinguished. I have ex-^ 
plored the sublime rivers and magnificent prairiesr of 
that wonderful continent, Mr. Rawlings, where the 
real nine-foot man, made of cast-iron with sted 
springs, makes' eternal smash of the poetry of the 
wilderness. But there's something more stupendous 
than rpcks and cataracts, and muscles stub-twisted, 
and knit in and in with horse-shoo nails; — I mean 
human nature, Mr. RawHngs, in its state of intensi* 
fied civilisation. That's, right through, the most 
miraculous of all — the rocks and cataracts of the 
human heart, melted down and pumped dry by a 
system of artificial expedients." 

" I presume you have not been long in Ei^- 
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land?' obserred Richard, hardly knowing what to 
say in reply to this bewildering apostrophe to hu- 
man nature. 

''Three clear months/' replied Mr. Trumbull; 
'' and during that epoch I have visited some of your 
principal nobility, and seen how they get along in 
their own houses. How they do chaw up the people, 
Mr. Kawlings! We've nothing like that in the 
whole length and breadth of the Union; and it 
throws all my speculations into a heap of pretty 
considerable chaos to contemplate the fix they would 
find themselves in if they were to try on some of 
their despotic operations in my country. Why, 
tiiey'd be wound up and squashed in no time. Now, 
I look upon you, Mr. Rawlings, to be a down, fast, 
out-and-out man, with a biler inside that wiU steam 
a-head in spite of all impediments." 

'' Your opinion of the upper classes, I am afi»id," 
observed Richard, " is not very favourable." 

" I think they beat us hollow in the soft-sawder 
line," replied Mr. Trumbull. " We can't come up 
to them, no how, there. When you squat down in 
a grand house here, you live at your ease, as if the 
whole concern belonged to you; but it requires a 
windlass to draw up a natural man to the top of their 

n2 
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ceremonials. I Ve been taking notes of their modes 
and habits, and there's no end to 'em. It strikes 
me, Mr. Rawlings, that though they have their feet 
in the clay, like other people, they carry their heads 
out of sight up in the clouds. I calculate your 
aristocracy will take a long time a-drowning." 

*'But upon the aristocracy, after all," Richard 
ventured to interpose, " depends the solidity of our 
institutions." 

" That's a remarkable observation," rejoined Mr. 
Trumbull. ''It's just like building a house upside 
down. That's not the way we go to work in Ame- 
rica. We make our foundations in the earth; we 
base everything on the people; and it will be an imr 
mortal tempest that will shake the eternal institu- 
tions of the Union. The thing's impossible, by no 
means whatever; and when your monarchies and 
nobilities are scattered like wrecks upon the great 
ocean of time, the banner of the Stripes and Stars 
will float sublimely over them, and the Republic will 
be heard through all eternity, singing out, 'Hail 
Colombia, happy land !' " 

" You really think so?" 

" Fm clear convinced of it. What can come of 
a coimtry where the principle of representation— 
the first law of the universe — ^is a mere sham?' 
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" Will you be good enough to explain yourself, 
Mr. TrumbuUr said Richard. 

" Square yourself, then, Mr. Rawlings, for I'm 
coming to the clockworks. His lordship tells me 
you're going to have a general election, and, being 
curious to get all the information I can on the ma- 
chinery of your complicated society, he lets me see 
how the wheels are greased beforehand. Now it's 
quite transparent to me that the electors have no 
more to do with it than so many spades and shovels. 
They're clawed up and bowled out long before you 
come to the poll. That's my speculation on the case. 
While men like you, Mr. Rawlings, are waiting to 
get in at the reg'lar time, when the doors of the 
Constitution are to be opened to the public at large, 
the aristocracy are letting themselves in at the pri- 
vate entrance with a latch-key." 

"There's some truth in that, Mr. Trumbull," 
replied Richard; ** but we have made great reforms 
in these matters, and it is necessary to proceed cau- 
tiously in a coimtry where there are so many distinct 
classes and interests. The earl, no doubt, possesses 
a commanding influence, but it is a principle in our 
constitution that a peer cannot interfere in elec- 
tions." 
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^^ A principle with a great many holes in it," 
returned Mr. TnimbulL '' You set up a particular 
strong edifice, and then take the mortar out, and 
let the bricks tumble to pieces. Look at this 
borough of Tarlton — ^his lordship's as sure of it as if 
it was double-buckled up in the pocket of his por- 
cupine jacket." 

" He is?" echoed Richard. 

'' Now that's what I want to see, Mr. Rawlings. 
I want to see a right down popular election; to 
wedge in among the bilers, and see how you get up 
the steam. You're a go-ahead man, and can get 
me a sitting to witness the performances." 

" But if there's no opposition to Lord Valteline's 
return/^ replied Richard, " there will be nothing to 
see. His lordship will make a speech^ and there 
will be an end of it. The Section, however, may 
furnish you with materials for further speculation on 
the strange things that happen in this country, and 
there is no reason why your curiosity shouldn't be 
satisfied.'^ 

"I've taken a fancy to you — I have," returned 
Mr. Trumbidl, " and if ever you should find your 
way to Massachusetts, U.S., you may reckon on my 
hospitality — that's a fact. Joel Washington Trum- 
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bull, I live on my own estate, don^t owe a dollar to 
any man, warranted true whalebone back and front, 
and not an ounce of blubber." 

It was quite true there wasn't an oimce of blubber 
on Mr. Trumbull, and the whalebone he spoke of 
might account for the elasticity of his frame through- 
out this rapid colloquy, during which he could not 
be prevailed upon to sit down, but kept sawing the 
air with his arm, running his hand in a jerking 

manner up his back, as if he were feeling for a 
bowie knife, and twisting his body into a variely of 

distressing and perilous contortions. 

At parting, Mr. Trumbull renewed his professions 
of admiration of Mr. Rawlings' go-ahead dispo- 
sition, and volunteered to collect a budget of news 
about the election manoeuvres of the Valteline party. 
Richard Rawlings was not indisposed to encourage 
an acquaintance so likely to be useful at this junc- 
ture ; for it was evident that the Earl of Dragonfelt 
received Mr. Trumbull, on the credit of letters of 
introduction with implicit confidence, and talked 
freely before him about the election business, and, 
indeed, all other matters. So, before they separated, 
it was agreed that Mr. Trumbull was to repeat his 
visit on an early day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH AK UNEXPECTED SHOT IS FIRBD INTO THE TOWN OF 

TABLTON. 

The departure of Henry Winston for Oxford left 
a sensible blank in the little circle at the Wren's 
Nest. But that was not all. It suggested to the 
young people that they were no longer children, and 
awakened them to the fact that they were growing 
up, and entering upon the verge of those tremulous 
experiences at which responsibility begins. Henry 
Winston was now out in the world — ^he was no 
more to be regarded as the plajrmate — ^all the signs 
and tokens of manhood were showing themselves in 
him — he was acquiring new views and habits — and 
who could tell what changes might be wrought in 
his tastes, feelings, and character by separation from 
his family, and residence at the University? There 
was much anxiety on these points, and they were 
frequently discussed by the girls when they were 
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alone. They had great confidence in the purity of 
his heart and disposition, as most people have in 
persons to whom they are strongly attached; still 
they were not the less eager to obtain frequent in- 
telligence of his progress, as an assurance that he 
continued to remember his home and his playfellows 
with unabated affection. Clara and Margaret were 
quite as much interested about him as Rose herself; 
but they felt that his removal to Oxford gave him 
a sort of brevet-rank as a man which threw a reserve 
over their intercourse* The old familiarity gradu- 
ally resolved itself into more careful forms of ex- 
pression, out of that dawning consciousness of 
womanly instincts which the wisdom of years may 
be permitted to look back upon with regret as the 
first shadow that falls on the sunny path of child- 
hood. They liked him as much as ever — ^missed 
him grievously — and would have been as glad as 
ever to have romped through the woods with him: 
but — but — ^but — Henry was no longer a boy ! 

Months passed away, and he never failed in 
writing home once a week. He had a world of 
gossip to relate about the college — what fellows 
he had to supper — ^what companionships he was 
forming — what odd things were said and done 
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bj worthy crusty Dean Plowden, whom, in a private 
postscript to mamma, he described as a kind- 
hearted old bear. It was evident that his time was 
fiiUy engrossed, and that he had not much leisure to 
indulge in home reminiscences; yet, although his 
letters were nearly aU filled with his own history, 
he seldom forgot to throw in a dash of kind remem- 
brances to his old friends and companions* In one 
of his letters he said^ ''Let Clara and Margaret 
Bawlings know that I am cramming very hard, and 
intend to come home so learned, that I shall lode to 
be treated with the utmost respect. Tell Margaret 
that she was quite right about the library. It's not 
half so dull a place as I thought it was. I spend 
all the time I can there." When he did come home 
in the vacation there was decidedly a change. The 
boyish hilarity was fled; his animal spirits had gone 
off in another direction; he no longer treated the 
girls as children; the topics between them were no 
longer the same; the colour and tone of his conver- 
sation were deeper and bolder; and the little turns of 
raillery which formerly exploded in laughter, wrae 
now spiced with repartee, which he contrived to 
finesse into a compliment or a playful equivocation. 
He was abundantly amusing, had a multitude of 
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anecdotes to relate, and seemed all at once to have 
sprang up into a wit. They were not exactly sure 
that they liked the new phase as well as the old one ; 
but he was only passing through the first stage of 
life, and everybody was willing to make allowances. 
The approach of the general election threw the 
little town ofTarlton into a grand ferment. £u- 
moturs were abroad, though nobody could tell how 
or where they originated, that there was an intention 
of starting a candidate to oppose the return of Lord 
Yalteline. At first, this was treated as an idle 
story; and a glance at the constituency was sufficient 
to satisfy any new candidate that he had not the 
sUghtest prospect of success. The Dragonfelts, in 
&ct, had the borough completely at their own dis- 
posal; the electors were all known; and every man 
of them, from a prudent regard to his own interests, 

was devoted to the interests of the earl. As the 
time drew near, the rumours died away, for no can- 
didate appeared; and Lord Yalteline, taking posses- 
sion of the Grundy Arms, where his committee went 
through the form of lolling out of the windows, 
issued his address to the ''Free and Independent 
Electors of the Borough of Yarlton." 

Matters went on very smoothly during the canvass. 
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which, in the absence of his lordship^ was conducted 
by his committee, out of deference to the old consti- 
tutional practice. As to Lord Valteline, he thonght 
it would be time enough for him to appear at the 
nomination. The result of the canvass was decisive. 
Even if an opposition were to start up, it couldn't 
poll a dozen votes. 

Within a week of the day fixed for the election, 
the inhabitants of Tarlton on getting up out of their 
beds, and walking into the streets, were struck with 
unspeakable amazement at seeing a placard, in the 
following terms, posted up in all parts of the town: 

"To THE Elegtobs OP Yarlton. 

** Gentlemen, — A general election restores to 
your hands the exercise of the elective franchise ; 
and I avail myself of the occasion to solicit your 
suffirages, as a candidate for the honour of represent- 
ing your ancient borough in Parliament. 

" My principles are Conservative. I am an ad- 
vocate for such reforms as shall be proved to be 
necessary; but I am opposed to rash innovations. 
What is called popular feeling is not always the 
safest guide to that course which is best for the 
public good. To confer sound and substantial bene- 
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fits on the country, we must legislate for the interests, 
and not for the passions, of the people. 

'^ In this hasty address I cannot go into details, 
but I shall feel it my duty to lay before you, without 
loss of time, a full exposition of my political views. 

" Connected with the trade and industry of your 
town, a resident amongst you, and having a personal 
interest in your prosperity, I am acquainted with 
your wants and desires, and will undertake to repre- 
sent them with a zeal which shall, at least, possess 
the advantage of being practical 

*' The diversion of great masses of capital to the 
establishment of a system of railway communication 
over the country has opened up a new field of pro- 
fitable enterprise. Already largely engaged in these 
operations, and qualified by experience to estimate 
their importance, I shall labour strenuously to obtain 
for your town a participation in their advantages. 
Should you do me the honour to elect me as your 
representative, one of my first objects will be to obtain 
a bill for a line of railroad that shall form a direct 
communication between Yarlton and London. 

" I am. Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

'^RlCHAED RaWLINGS." 

Although we have never witnessed such a catas- 
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trophe, we can fonn a general notion of the effect 
that would be produced in a quiet country town, in 
a season of profound peace, if a bombshell were sud- 
denly to descend and explode in the middle of the 
main street on market-day. We know of nothing in 
the way of a simile (only we are sorry it is so old) 
that comes so near the consternation produced in 
Tarlton by the publication of this address. People 
refused to believe their eyes. Men with spectacles 
took them off, rubbed them, and tried again. Round 
the corners, under the gateways, and down the by- 
lanes, clusters of people might be seen all that day 
whispering to each other like conspirators. The 
agitation in front of the Town-hall exhibited that 
lively emotion and eager curiosity which usually 
precede an execution; and, as the crowds increased, 
broke up, and parted, making way for new streams 
of gaping idlers, speculation took so many shapes, 
that at least a score of di£^rent versions of the affiir 
were in circulation before nightfall. 

Lord Valteline's committee were indignant. They 
treated the thing, of course, with immeasurable ridi- 
cule and contempt, as if they affected to think it a 
hoax; but there it was notwithstanding, and they 
couldn't look out of the windows without seeing the 
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Drake's Head opposite (where Rawlings' committee 
was established) placarded with *' Rawlings and Coxor 
merce," " Vote for Rawlings," " Rawlings, Railwajrs, 
and Independence," &c. The whole town seemed 
to be blistered over with the name of " Rawlings." 
Whichever way they turned, up or down the street, 
it glared upon them in great sprawling letters. The 
most mortifying part of the business was, that Raw- 
lings should have presimied to start on the same 
political principles as Lord Valteline, at the risk of 
dividing the Conservative interest. If he had put up 
as a Whig or a Radical, Lord Valteline would, at 
least, have been able to detach and combine the 
whole Conservative party ; but, by hazarding a di- 
vision amongst them, he at once exposed the borough 
to an assault from the Liberals. Here was a capital 
point to work up against him — a disgraceful piece of 
political treason ; and it was accordingly unanimously 
resolved that Rawlings ^ould be denounced as a 
hireling from the enemy^s camp. With respect to 
his dap-traps about the trade of the town, and rail- 
way enterprise (which the Earl of Dragonfelt took 
as a personal indignity), the committee determined 
to set all that aside as a mere stock-jobbing impod- 
tion. The mode and manner of dealing with the new 
candidate gave them much conaderation, and elicited 
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a variety of original suggestions. Some were for 
issuing a hand-bill, offering a reward to any person or 
persons who could furnish them with authentic in- 
formation as to who this Richard Rawlings was; 
others were for publishing a short account of his life, 
in which the obscure incidents of his rise and pro- 
gress should be exhibited in a series of caustic 
sketches ; and one gentleman proposed that a placard 
should be put out, with an accurate description of 
the person of one Richard Rawlings missing, and 
that the bellman should be employed to cry him 
through the town. 

While the committee were deliberating oyer these 
measures, Richard Rawlings was actively employed 
in addressing different meetings of the electors. 
He was not much practised in pubUc speakings but 
a man with a purpose^ firm nerves, and clear head, 
can never be at a loss on such occasions. His re- 
ception, upon the whole, was more favourable than 
he had calculated upon. They heard with attention 
what he had to say about the questions that imme- 
diately affected their own interests, and seemed to 
think that he was a fit and proper person to repre- 
sent them; but the tide of local influence ran so 
strongly, that they dispersed without any fiirther 
manifestation of opinion. He had gained, howev^, 
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all the ends he aimed at; made himself personally 
known to the constituency, and set them thinking 
how much better they would be off if they could 
get a practical man instead of a popinjay. 

After a day of incessant movement, Richard 
Rawlings returned home late in the evening, and 
was surprised to find that Mr. Fogey had been 
waiting full half an hour to see him. Pogey, who 
has grown very pursy since we saw him last, with 
a silvery tinge through his hair, which you could 
see flickering in streaks up and down if he sat 
between you and the candle, had evidently some- 
thing very important to communicate. 

" Ha !" said Richard Rawlings, with a pleasant 
electioneering smile; " this is really friendly of you, 
Pogey. Come to give me your vote — sit down — sit 
down. I can't ofier you a supper of oystei^s, such as 
we used to have in the old times, you remember, but 
you may command anything else in the house. 
What shaU it be?'' 

"Vote? vote?' said Pogey, walking up and 
down the room ; " nonsense — nonsense ! I don't 
care if I do take something. What have you got 
there? — eh? — a little brandy and water — that will 
do — ^I never was in such a state of excitement in my 
life." 

VOL. I. X 
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"Why, what's the matter?" inquired Richard; 
" sit down, and compose yourself." 

" Compose myself? Easily said. What's all this 
about, Mr. RawHngs? what's it all about? Will 
you be good enough to explain to me the meaning 
of that extraordinary document I see posted all over 
the town, with your name at the foot of it?— eh? 
What does it mean?" 

" Exactly what it says," replied Rawlings. 

" Am I to understand that you are a candidate for 
the representation of Tarlton against Lord Valteline? 
or is it only a joke?' 

" It is a simple matter of fact," returned Baw- 
lings. 

" A matter of fact !" said Pogey ; " I shouldn't be 
surprised if the sky would rain larks after that. The 
thing's impossible. It's the world to a China orange 
against you." 

*' Well, Fm determined to take my chance, not- 
withstanding," replied Rawlings; ^^yau*U vote for 
me, at all events, and that's something." 

"I?'' screamed Pogey; " I vote for you? Don't 
you know that I'm medical attendant to the house- 
hold at Dragonfelt Hall? Twenty pounds a year 
all round. Very fine to talk about ' throwing physic 
to the dogs !' 'Pon my life, I can't afford to throw 
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physic away in that style. To tell you the truth, 
between you and me — ^I don't mind saying this con- 
fidentially to an old friend, — I oughtn't to be here 
now — ^it's a dereliction of principle, — but I couldn't 
sleep in my bed tp-night without coming up to give 
you a friendly hint — a word to the wise. You'll 
ruin yourself, if you don't resign before nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning." 

"Don't be so mysterious, my good friend," re- 
turned Rawlings. *' What do you mean?" 

" Well, I can't precisely tell you," said Pogey; 
" it would be a breach of confidence — hang me if 
ever I was so much put out by anything. You 
know I take the world pretty comfortably — not 
very easily ruffled — ^have had my share of the rough 
and the smooth — balance them in a pair of scales; 
if there's too much vexation at one side, throw in a 
little extra enjoyment at the other, and so get them' 
right in the end. True philosophy that — eh? But 
this business; I don't know how it is — ^it teetotally 
upsets my equilibrium." Saying which, Mr. Pogey 
gulped down half a tumbler of brandy and water. 

" I don't ask you to commit a breach of con- 
fidence, Pogey," observed Rawlings; " but after such 
an alarming hint, you ought to give me some clue 
to your meaning." 

x2 
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" You'll not betray me?" said Pogey. 

'' I pledge myself to the strictest confidence,' 
replied Rawlings. 

Pogey settled himself in his chair, and, leaning 
over the table, began to rub his knee. " I'm on 
Lord Valteline's committee," he whispered; "did 
you know that?" 

" No, I did not," replied Rawlings, echoing liie 
whisper. 

" Well, does anything dawn upon you now?" 

" Nothing whatever, except your very good- 
natured face. Go on/' 

** I am going on; only let me do it my own way. 
The committee have been sitting all day on yonr 
address." 

" Good." 

** Bad — as bad as bad can be. They are deter- 
mined to bring up everything they can against you." 

"No!" 

** I don't like to see you take it so coolly. I 
wish my patients to know the worst, and then let 
them follow my advice or their own. That's what 
I call open treatment — ^honest — aboveboard. Now, 
if I warn you of your danger, and you won't take 
my prescription, I wash my hands of the conse- 
quences. Plain English that." 
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'* The English is plain enough," said Rawlings; 
'* but I haven't the remotest suspicion of what you 
are driving at?" 

" None so blind," answered Pogey, ** as those 
that won't see. Just take a perspective view of your 
life^ and tell me if you think it would do you any 
good to have it all blazoned out to the world." 

" My life," replied Richard Rawlings^ " has been 
a life of exertion and progress. I am what I am 
by my own unaided efforts. I began without 
fiiends or resources." 

*' Yes, that's it — ^now then — without resources," 
repeated Pogey, laying a strong emphasis on the 
last word. 

" Without one penny piece," returned Rawlings. 
" I have built up my own fortune. What have 
they to say to that? Why, that I was bom in 
poverty, and that I have raised myself to independ- 
ence; that when Lord Yalteline was wasting in 
profligacy the hard-earned fruits of other people^s 
industry, I was toiling to lay the foundations of a 
position which entitles me to meet his lordship face 
to &ce on the hustings. Let them blazon it in full. 
My life? Lord Yalteline had best look to his own. 
Which of the two do you think a man would have 
most reason to be proud of?" 
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"Very true, very true," replied Pogey; "but 
consider — Lord Yalteline can afford to be atacked. 
What does he care? He can cany everything 
before him; and as to profligacy and so forth, 
it's so common to people of his rank^ that nobody 
minds it; they make a boast of it; it's a feather in 
their cap, especially with the women. A different 
case with you. He stands upon his title, and snaps 
his fingers at defamation; you have nothing to rely 
upon but character — character, Mr. Rawlings. I 
believe that's practical — eh?*' 

" Perfectly practical," replied Richard Rawlings; 
" there's no escape for a man who makes his own 
way in the world; he is picked to pieces, suspected, 
sneered at, slandered; while people like Lord Valte- 
line may do what they please with impunity. I am 
prepared for that. Depend upon it, I did not 
enter upon this contest without weighing the con- 
sequences. And so they intend to attack my 
character?" 

" I didn't say that," returned Pogey, beginning 
to look a little alarmed; ** but they have fished up 
some queer stories, and, if you persevere, they will 
certainly publish them. I wish I was out of it. 
Pve a great mind to be suddenly taken ill, and 
keep my bed till it's over." 
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'^ It would be wiser to tell me in confidence all 
you know," said Richard; " by that means you may 
save your twenty pounds a year, and make a friend 
of me into the bargain. Come, you're a man of ex- 
perience, and ought to make the most of your 
opportunities." 

"Ah! well, there's something in that," replied 
Pogey, " only you mustn't blame me, or suppose 
that I have any hand in it. The fact is, I don't 
know where they got their information; but they 
have the whole story about old Raggles, and things 
I never heard or dreamt of." 

** What things?" demanded Richard. 

" That's the extraordinary part of it. I never 
knew that old Baggies made a will.'^ 

" Nor did he," said Richard. 

" So I said," replied Pogey; " and I told them 
I had your authority for it; but they only laughed 
at me. You know there was a secret, Mr. Rawlingis 
— that is — I don't know anything abdut it; but 
Raggles had something on his mind, and wouldn't 
tell it to anybody but you." 

** I understand," said Rawlings; " the story is 
this, — ^that Mr. Raggles made a will, and that I sup- 
pressed it. This is what they mean to impute to 
me?" 
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" Well, it is something of that kind," returned 
Pogey. 

" The darker the better for their purpose," ob- 
served Rawlings. " Now, Pogey, I have only one 
word to say upon this business. Let me recommend 
you to have nothing to do with it. It will be 
cheaper for you to give up the Dragonfelt household 
all round, than risk your good name with the com- 
mittee, if they venture upon so desperate an ex- 
periment. You are my chief witness. Don't be 
alarmed. I haven't the least intention of meddling 
with you, unless I am compelled to it, in self- 
defence. But, as certain as there is law in England, 
I will prosecute, to the last extremity, every person, 
high or low, to whom I can trace the remotest con- 
nexion with this scandalous, but very shallow, 
falsehood. That's plain English, I believe — eh?" 

" No doubt of it," replied Pogey. " Tm glad to 
hear you take it up so warmly. I don't believe a 
word of ii myself. But they want to know where 
you got money to begin with. That's the point. 
Everything must have a beginning. I had a begin- 
ning myself. You must have had a beginning. 
They say— but it's only suspicion after all — that the 
night you were up with Haggles alone you got 
possession of something. If it wasn't a will, what 
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waa it? Only just tell me, between ourselves, what 
I am to say, and I'll say it; and if they don't back 
out of it after that, I'll have a fit of the jaundice to- 
morrow that will lay me up for a fortnight." 

" The best thing you can say," returned Richard, 
** is that, as you were not present, you really don't 
know anything about it. There is no doubt, Pogey, 
I had a beginning. It is a very sensible remark; 
and I am not at all disposed to dispute its truth. I 
was bom. My beginning was very much like every- 
body else's. I starved and struggled, and struggled 
and starved. I saw how the poor were crushed and 
buffeted, and that the only chance a man had of 
making his passage through life a passage of ease in- 
stead of pain and misery, was to secure an indepen- 
dence. I laboured for that; I devoted my whole 
energies of mind and body to that one object. When 
a man is in earnest^ he is generally successful. I 
have succeeded^ and I mean to persevere till I throw 
back in the face of the worlds to which I owe 
nothing, the scorn and hardships it bestowed so 
bountifully upon me when I was steeped to the lips 
in want and drudgery. If the committee are very 
curious to know how I have done this, you may tell 
them I have done it by pursuing a fixed course with 
unflinching resolution." 
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" Very honourable to you, Mr. Rawlings/' cried 
Pogey. with a strong emotion swimming and ^m- 
mering in his eyes, — ''very; it's shameful that a 
man can't rise in the world without being exposed 
to slander: I have had enough of it in my time — 
professional jealousies — Mr. Rawlings. You'd hardly 
believe it; they stop at nothing. Envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness. But, looking at the election 
— Don't you think, as a friend, you'll only throw 
away your money? We have canvassed the whole 
town, and booked a majority of ten to one." 

" As a friend, then,'* replied Rawlings, "you 
may make your mind easy. On this day week I 
shall be elected member for the ancient and loyal 
borough of STarlton." 

Pogey sat bolt upright in his chair, struck the 
table with his clenched hand, and with a mixed ex« 
pression of awe and astonishment in his open eyes 
and mouth, tried to say something, but could not 
get it out. The quiet confidence with which 
Richard Rawlings made this astounding announce* 
ment paralysed him. He had hitherto considered 
the Dragonfelt family all-powerful in that neigh* 
bourhood, and this free and easy way of turning 
them out of the borough seemed to him like a piece 
of witchcraft. When he recovered a litde from his 
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amazement he did not know exactly what to say; to 
confess the truth, he was a little incredulous, and be- 
gan to entertain a secret suspicion that Richard 
Rawlings wasn't quite right in his head. At last he 
started up, and put on his coat. 

** I must get home," he cried, — ** member for 
Tarlton I You're a wonderful man, Mr. Rawlings. 
Of course you know best; but I hope, as a friend 
—well ! — I wish you success, with all my heart ! As 
to my vote, you know, it's bespoke; can't help 
that, — member for Yarlton ! I'd vote for you if I 
could — only one doesn't go for much — ^besides, you 
don't want it, you know — sure of your election— eh ? 
Wonderful I — ^good night ! Keep your head cool- 
nothing like that. Avoid stimulants — ^a little sherry 
and water, effervescing draughts, weak tea, fish, 
chicken, chop— easily digested. Don't allow your* 
self to be excited — ^good night ! Sleep as much as 
you can. How's your pulse; — steady — ^wonderful! 
— member for Yarlton. Well, I must get home- 
good night!" and out he went, doling the door 
quickly after him. All the way home Mr. Pogey, 
making every now and then a short run, and pulling 
himself upto breathe,continuedmuttering, ''Member 
for Yarlton I — ^wonderful — well — ^member for — pish J 
— ^ha ! — ho ! — wonderful !" 



CHAPTER YIL 

IN WHICH AK ETENT TAXES PLACE THAT INFLUENCES THE 
LIVES OF ALL OUR HEROES AND HEROINES. 

Thebe was a prodigious bustle for the next few 
days. The Valteline committee appeared to have 
thought better oftheir slaughterous intentions. They 
neither charged Mr. Rawlings with the suppression 
of a will, nor had him cried through the streets by 
the bellman. They contented themselves with 
simply asking the electors a variety of questions, 
under the head of " Queries for Electors," in which 
they gibbeted the opposition candidate by innuendo, 
as a person whom nobody knew, who had never 
taken any part in public life, a railroad jobber, a 
money-lender, and a Radical in a mask. Innumer- 
able hand-bills were circulated, in which these im- 
putations were dispersed in detail in other forms; 
and open carriages, with flags and banners, went up 
and down the town, crowded with bands of music, 
and people standing up on the seats shouting for 
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" Valteline," and the " Agricultural Interest,*' and 
the "British Constitution," and "No Surrender." 
From the violent enthusiasm displayed by the persons 
in the carriages, it might be inferred that the three 
estates of the realm were reduced at that moment to 
some imminent peril, and that their rescue from de- 
struction depended upon the return of Lord Yalte- 
line. A great deal of money was spent in this way, 
and his lordship's committee had the satisfaction of 
obtaining ample interest on their outlay in noise and 
confusion. 

Mr. Rawlings' committee conducted themselves 
more peaceably. They made no display, and went 
to very little expense. They treated the squibs of 
the opposite party with silent indifierence. In the 
addresses which they issued, there was no allusion 
whatever to Lord Valteline. They appealed to the 
constituency as if there was no such person as his 
lordship in existence ; nor could the taunts and 
bravadoes of the hired agents who paraded the 
streets, and endeavoured to get up riots under their 
windows, tempt them into reprisals. Crikey Snaggs, 
who had not one moment's rest throughout this 
momentous week, highly disapproved of the pla- 
cidity of the committee. It was difficult to raise the 
ire of Crikey Snaggs. He was naturally of a dull 
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and somnolent temperament. But when his blood 
was up he was fierce and passionate^ and exhibited 
symptoms of an heroic spirit which nobody could 
expect to find lurking under so stagnant a surface. 
The wild excitement of the election, working upon 
his devoted attachment to Mr. Bawlings, called into 
full play the latent energies of his character. He 
could not endure to hear the name of his benefactor, 
who held a much loftier place in his estimation than 
the whole race of the Dragonfelts, bandied about in a 
contemptuous and insulting way by the mob; and 
once or twice he rushed out into the thick of them, 
inspired with a terrible tingling at the tips of his 
fingers. Fortunately the bantering crowd were 
wiser than poor Crikey, and treated him so good- 
humouredly^ that he was obliged to vent his rage in 
anathemas that nearly suffocated him. 

The committee showed more wit in their policy. 
Mr. Tom Chippendale, although professionally em- 
ployed on the other side, was frequently in close 
conference with Richard Rawlings. To his sage 
counsel was to be in part ascribed the remarkable 
quietude with which the opposition was conducted. 
There was a reason for this, of which the benighted 
constituency were profoundly ignorant, little sus- 
pecting, while they were displaying their honest 
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patriotism in the streets, that the candidates were 
playing a private game in their committee-rooms, 
upon the issue of which, and by no means on the 
"sweet voices" of the unconscious electors, de- 
pended the return of a representative* 

In a small room at the top of the house at the 
Drake's Head, Mr. Tom Chippendale was closeted 
one morning with Mr. Rawlings. 

" We must cover his retreat with some reasonable 
excuse to the electors,'* observed Mr. Chippendale; 
" have you thought of somebody to start in the 
Liberal interest ?" 

" I have," replied Eawlings. 

"Is he ready?" 

" I can't answer for him yet," returned Rawlings; 
" and before we commit ourselves any further, Mr. 
Chippendale, we must have an undertaking from 
Lord Valteline in writing." 

" Utterly impossible," replied Chippendale ; " such 
a thing was never heard of. You must take my 
word for it that his lordship will resign on the bust- 
ings. 

"Umph!" returned Rawlings; "no man can 
answer for slips between the cup and the lip." 

" When you have seen as much electioneering as 
I have," said Mr. Chippendale; "you willacknow- 
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ledge that you are taking up an untenable position. 
It would damage him for ever as a public man to 
give such an undertaking in writing. The arrange- 
ment must be strictly secret and confidential, and 
can be done only by deputy. His lordship cannot 
appear in it personally.*' 

'^ And what guarantee am I to bave/^ inquired 
Rawlings, '' that his lordship will carry it out ?" 

'' The best possible guarantee in the absolute 
right of sale, which you can enforce within four- 
and-twenty hours, should his lordship be guilty of 
the folly and bad faith of driving you to such an 
extremity. Reflect for a moment on the conditions 
pending between us. On your part you propose to 
forego the right of sale for the term of the duration 
of the next Parliament, provided his lordship will 
resign in your favour. We, on our part, accept 
your proposition. Such an arrangement must rest 
on the honour of the parties on both sides; but as 
you retain in your hands the power of making 
ducks and drakes of the title-deeds, if his lordship 
should fail to complete his part of the contract, 
it is quite clear you have the best of the bar- 
gain.*' 

" I have nothing more," replied Rawlings, "than 
an advantage of which his lordship cannot deprive 
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me, and wHch I shall certainly use in case of 
necessity. Let there be no misunderstanding on 
this point, Mr. Chippendale. If his lordship should 
attempt any trick, of which I do not hesitate to say 
that I believe him thoroughly capable—" 

" Pshaw ! to be sure he is," interrupted Chippen- 
dale; " you don't imagine I rely upon his lordship's 
honesty. Stuff!— he can't help himself. That 
makes your speculation safe.'* 

" Well — should he not resign?'^ 

"You will sell, of course. We understand that, 
my good Mend. It is his interest to retire &om the 
contest, as the only means of rescuing his estates 
from the hammer. But we must give him a decent 
excuse. If we start a Liberal, his lordship with- 
draws on the plea of declining to divide the Conser- 
vative interest. Who is your man?" 

" Don't you think it would be as well that you 
and I should know nothing about him?" returned 
Mr. Bawlings. 

'* Perhaps so. But can I reckon securely upon 
him, as we must take our measures accordingly?" 

"I think so. Should there be any hitch I will 
let you know.'* 

" Good. Now, I'm off; and if I don't hear from 
you, I shall have no occasion to see you till we ^et 

VOL. L T 
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on the lii]stiiig& Hnirah ! for Rawlings and Inde- 
pendence," died Mr. Chippendale, in a low hih 
morons vcnce, as he stealthily crept out, aad^ 
gUding down the staiis, retired by the back way 
through the yard of the inn. 

When he was gone^ Mr. BawUngs drew a wntten 
paper fixxm his pocket, and began to read it atten- 
tLvely. While he was thus engaged, the door 
opened, and Captain Scott Dingle thrast in his 
head. He looked taller and thinner than ever, snd 
poised his bamboo witk inimitable ease, as usual^in 
his left hand. 

^^ Do I break in upon you?' cried the captain; 
^'up to your eyes in business. Shall I look in 
again?" 

^' Mb," replied Bawlings ; '^ come in, and doae the 
door. You got my note?" 

^^ That's what brought me here," returned tiie 
captain; '^what the deuce is it? What can I do 
for you? Command me you know — ^an idle fellow 
—-my time's my own — at your service all day long, 
only don't work me too hard. Not quite so young 
asl was, though there'ei a spice of the old campaigner 
left in me yet" 

« What I want you to dp," said Rawlings^ " will 
not task you very severely.. Sit down. I believe 
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you never troubled yourself much about politxca, 
captain?' 

" Why, to tell you the truth," replied Dingle, 
" that sort of thing, isn't much in my way. I have 
been knocking about the world most of my time, 
you know, and care very little who's in or who's 
oat One's as good as another, so far as I am 
concerned." 

" Then you are exactly the man we want," re- 
turned Bawlings; *'all parties are alike to you. 
Perfectly independent of factious influences, you 
wouldn't mind straining a point to oblige a friend?" 

"Oblige a friend?' answered Dingle; "only 
show me how I can do it — ^that's aU. I don't care a 
rush for Whig, Tory, or Radical. Fm no politician, 
Bawlings, but I'll tell you what my private opinion 
is — that it's hang choice between them." 

" Well — ^I'm going to let you into a littie secret 
about the election — ^but it mustn't go beyond this 
room." 

" On honour I" replied the captain; " I only wish 
I had a vote— one word for you, two for myself. 
There's a prejudice against lodgers^— can't help that. 
Go on." 

" You know," observed Eawlings, " that Lord 
Yalteline and I start on the Tory interest. Now, 

t2 
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it ]8 neoeaBary for spedal zeasons that a candidate 
ahould be found on the other aide. Do you know 
such a person?* 

'' Tou couldn't apply to a worse quarter/ returned 
the captain; *^ can't think of anybody. Beddes, it's 
too late in the day now, you know." 

'^ Not at alL Nothing more would be required 
than to put out an address. Now, I know the man 
who is exactly qualified^ with plenty of idle time, 
and unfettered by pledges to any party, and you 
can teU me whether he would be disposed to do it." 

" I? Who is he?' inquired the captain. 

'^ Captain Scott Dingle/' replied Bawlings. 

" What? I set up for Parliament — if you mean 
that as a joke, Rawlings, I must say it's a signal 
failure." 

"I'm perfectly serious. It sha'n'tcostyou sixpence." 

" Not likely it should," returned Dingle, with a 
comical twinkle in his eyes; " for private reasons, 
which neither you nor I need trouble ourselves with 
at present. But hang it, Bawlings, explain yourself. 
What the deuce is it you mean?" 

** Simply that you should allow your name to be 
put to an address, which is here ready drawn up; 
you will not be required to do anything more; and 
you will materially serve me without involving 
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yourself in the slightest compromise or responsi- 
bility of any kind." 

" If you are serious/' replied the captain, — " it's 
the strangest business I was ever engaged in in the 
whole course of my motley career. But stop a 
moment. Suppose now — I'm only supposing a case 
— suppose, just for argument's sake — ^that they were 
to elect me?" 

" Don't alarm yourself," replied Rawlings; " I 
can promise you beforehand that there isn't the re- 
motest probability of such a thing," 

"You're sure of that?" 

** Quite sure." 

" Because you know, if they should come down 
upon me for a qualification, it would be rather 
awkward." 

" I will guarantee you against every contingency 
of the sort. What do you say? Time is precious." 

" Say? That I'm afraid I shall make myself 
look confoundedly ridiculous. But if it will really 
serve you ^" 

** Most essentially." 

" I don't know what it is," said Dingle; **but 
there's something about you, Rawlings, that gets 
over me in a most unaccountable way. I should 
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have as soon expected my bamboo to set up &r 
Parliament. Wliat will everybody say when they 
flee my name stuck upon the walls? Why, I shaVt 
be able to show for a month. There's an end to my 
rounds, that's certain/' 

** Bounds?^ said Bawlings, ''you must look to 
something better than that, captain. A man of 
your standing ought to have a more profitable occu^ 
|»ation; and by putting yourself forward in this 
way, we can cut out a place for you by-and-by. I 
shall have it in my own power to help you to it, 
and I pledge myself " 

"No bribery, Rawlings," returned the captain, 
looking rather giavely; "Tm sorry you said that. 
If I am to do this — and I don't half like it — I do 
it to serve you, although how it is to serve you is 
an impenetrable my steiy to me. If you put it upon 
any other grounds, you must look elsewhere. Til 
give my name cheerfully to oblige a friend — ^but 
I'm not the man to sell it for a condderation.^' 

" You will acquit me," replied Bawlings, " of 
intending what I said in that sense." 

** Oh ! of course — of course," returned the captain. 

^' The fact is, it is you who place me under an 
obligation, and I am willing to accept it from you 
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upon no oiher condition than that you mil command 
me in any way I can iaerve you in return. You have 
no objection to that, captain.'' 

''Not the least in the world," replied the captain; 
''but I have been go buffeted all my life, and have 
had 80 very slender an efpeiience of fidendahip^ and 
so many hard rubs and disappointments, that I'm 
callous and indifferent to the future. Hang it I don't 
let us talk of such things; they only throw me into 
the blue devils. It's too late for me, Rawlings, to 
look forward to anything, but dropping down the 
hill as quietly as I can. There I I've put my auto- 
graph to it, and now that Fm going to set up an 
opposition to you, all I can say is that I hope you'll 
be returned with an overwhelming majority. When 
it's all over I'll come and celebrate your victory over 
a bishop— only, I stipulate that I manufacture it 
myself. Bagstaffe's a humbug I" 

The address was forwarded to the printer, and 
within an hour the town of Yarlton was apprised 
that Captain Scott Dingle was in the field on Liberal 
principles. 

It was a busy day with Richard Rawlings, The 
captain had scarcely left him, when he was sur- 
prised by a visit from Mr. Joel Washington 
Trumbull. 
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'' Well, Mr. Bawlings;' said Mr. Trumbull, ^Tm 
in a pretty considerable coDfiision of ideas about this 
election. Pm mistaken in you — that's a ^ct.*^ 

'* How is ihat, Mr. Trumbull?' inquired Richard* 

^'I can't exactly tell how it is/' rgoined Mr. 
Trumbull; '* I thought the democratic sentiment was 
predominant in your mind; but I see that you go 
a-head in the opposite direction. My notion is, Mr. 
BawlingSy that you don't very clearly comprehend 
the eternal principles of liberty and human progress. 
You're in a regular fix — you are." 

" Will you have the goodness," said Richard, " to 
be a little more explicit." 

"Well, if you'll just give me sea-room, PU 
walk unmercifully into your address. You can put 
out signals of distress if I bear down too hard upon 
you. First, there's your Conservative principles. I 
should like to hear an explanation of them. I can't 
realise them at all, by no stretch of imagination 
whatever. You come from the everlasting people^ 
and want to hook on to the aristocracy. It won't 
do at any price. You'll be conclusively smashed 
between them. Go up like a rocket and come down 
charcoal. That's my fixed belief." 

" In this coimtiy, Mr. Trumbull," replied Raw- 
lings, " every man is free to embrace the principles 
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he thinks best calculated to promote the general 
good*** 

^^ But if a man holds on to the wrong end of the 
sticky" cried Mr. Trumbull| ^' he'll be knocked clean 
off, and no noistake. There'll be an almighty smash 
by-and-by if your people go on giving up their 
rights and privileges in this fashion. They^U be 
stripped to the skin at last, and left like an oyster 
with the shells off. I'm asking for information, Mr. 
Rawlings, for I can't see the working of your society 
by no means, and I wan't to know what is meant by 
waiting for reforms to be proved to be necessary. 
Isn't that rather a piling up of obstructions for people 
to break their bones over? Ain't all reforms neces- 
sary? Reform is a high-pressure principle that must 
go forward in spite of wind and tide, and if you 
keep tossing about looking out for proo&, you'll be 
run down and go to the bottom like a bit of lead, 
while the immortal keel of democratic progress is 
sailing slick into port." 

** You deal so figuratively with these matters," 
observed Bawlings, '^ that I find it rather difficult to 
follow you. But the truth is, you must look a little 
closer into our institutions before you can form a 
proper judgment of thdr mutual rektions and de- 
pendency upon each other." 
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^I have no &tilt to find indi your instatotiDnfliy'' 
xetnzned Mr. Tnunbull, ^^ except lliat they're all the 
wrong unj^vst as if you took a hone to the water 
and dipped his tail in instead of his head. It oocois 
to me that if you perdst in trying to make a hozse 
diink with his tail, and won't ^ve him water in the 
natoial way, hell die of thirst some day when you're 
speculating upon saddling him. That's my private 
Tiew of the upshot. As to this electiony Mr. Baw- 
lings, it's a dear case. The earl has chawed up the 
electors, and 111 b^n tobdieve that there is such a 
thing as £cee representation when I see a man like 
you staving in the aristocracy and getting returned 
to Parliament in spite of them. But that's a total 
impossibility." 

"You think so?' 

^' It would be just as feasible to lay a trap for a 
flash of lightning." 

" We shall see, Mr. Trumbull/' replied BawHnga; 
" and when we have more time to talk of these things 
perhaps you may have occaaon to change your opi- 
nions. Come on Thursday to the hustings and I'll 
secure you a seat. You shall see, hear^ and judg^ 
for yourself. At the present moment I have so 
much business on hands that I must postpone the 
discussion." 
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Mr. Trumbull was grievously put out by this con- 
veisation, and went away more confounded than 
ever in his speculations upon the British constitution. 
That day he filled a leaf in his note-book witb an 
agonising apostrophe to the democratic sentiment, 
including a dark bint that tbe elements of English 
society were on the verge of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

The annoimcement of a new candidate, in the 
person of Captain Scott Dingle, produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation. A small knot of Liberals, who 
had hitherto looked on in sullen hopelessness at each 
returning election, began to brighten up. But who 
was Captain Scott Dingle? All that was known 
about him was tiiat he was familiar to the streets of 
Yarlton, through which he daily careered, balancing 
a bamboo in his hand. Other qualifications were 
desirable, they thought, in the man to whom they 
should give their confidence. What could the Libe- 
ral party gain by setting up a candidate whose 
whereabouts was so exceedingly obscure, and whose 
personal pretensions were so indefinite? Besides, 
they had made no preparations, and the fidlure of 
this unconcerted attempt to open the borough would 
only expose their weakness. The result was, that 
they determined to abandon the captain to his fate. 
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The heads of the party resolved not to go to the 
poll. 

The captain was duly informed of this resolution^ 
and strongly admonished to retire. The dilemma 
was distressing. He had given himself up as a 
sacrifice to friendship, and was determined not to 
flinch, let the consequences be what they might. 
But although he was resolute on this point, he 
secretly made up his mind that no earthly tempta- 
tion should induce him to show himself on the 
hustings. When the awful day arrived, Captain 
Scott Dingle betook himself to the streets, and 
might be seen with his bamboo under his arm chat- 
ting to Pogey, or sauntering through the crowd with 
as much apparent sang froid as, under the circum- 
stances, he could bring to his aid. 

The hustings were erected in the open space of the 
market-place. Up to the last moment not a hint 
transpired of the intentions of Lord Yalteline. Ex- 
pectation was afoot with the dawn. The town 
poured out its palpitating population long before the 
hour appointed for the nomination; and by the time 
the proceedings commenced every inch of ground 
was occupied. 

On the front of the great booth stood Lord Val- 
teline, Richard Rawlings, and their proposers and 
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seconders; Mr.Fompey Ragstaffe taking up a promi- 
nent position in virtue of his former connexion with 
the borough. Mr. Joel Washington Trumbull was 
ensconced at the back, watching with intense curiosity 
the strange spectacle of a popular election in which 
the people were regularly chawed up and bowled out. 

Captain Scott Dingle was duly proposed and se- 
conded. A buzz ran through the crowd. A faint 
attempt was made to get up a few broken cheers^ 
but they died away and expired at a distance in a 
faint " Hoo-oo-rah I" which sounded, we are sorry 
to say, like a voice of derision. 

Then followed the nomination of Richard Eaw- 
lings; and when he presented himself to address the 
electors he was met by " mingled cheers and hisses." 
At this crisis Mr. Pompey Ragstaffe interposed to 
request a patient hearing for the new candidate. A 
clear stage, and no favour, he declared, was the 
boast of Englishmen, at which the crowd set up a 
more furious yelling than before. " Every man is 
entitled to a fair hearing," roared out Mr. Ragstafie, 
whereupon the mob roared still louder, and Mr. 
Rawlings was reduced to the necessity of explaining 
his principles to them in dumb show, after the 
manner of a pantomime. 

At length Lord Yalteline signified his intentioi^ 
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of addressing them, and a tempoiary silence was ob- 
tained. He had vety little to say, and was anxious^ 
for a variety of reasons, to get over the ground as 
quickly as he could. He told them that the unex- 
pected appearance of a new candidate (^^ Where is 
he?" groaned the crowd) had altered the state of the 
case; that, proud as he would have been to have 
devoted himself to their service in Parliament, he 
was advised that a division in the Conservative camp 
might give a majority to that revolutionary par^ 
which, on this occasion, was represented — or, he 
should say, not represented — ^by an unknown indi- 
vidual, who was afraid to show himself to the elec- 
tors— (an observation which was succeeded by a 
tumultuous uproar of " Bravos I" and " Go it, Val- 
teline !") — and that, under the circumstances — ^under 
the peculiar circumstances, he repeated, circum- 
stances which-— (the rest of the sentence was drowned 
in shouts and catcalls, to the infinite vexation of Mr. 
Washington Trumbull, who was particularly anxious 
to know what the circumstances were). He there- 
fore called upon them to fcJlow his example, and 
give their imdivided support to Mr. Rawlings, rather 
than let the en^ny steal a march on them. (" Hur- 
rah !" " Rawlings for ever !") He had no personal 
animosity to that gentleman; he only hoped he 
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would stick to his piineipks; and^ for his own part, 
he could only say that he would take another oppor- 
tunity — (here he was cut short again by the miscel- 
laneous and somewhat contradictory cries of the 
multitude, who by this time were getting rather 
mystified). ^' Therefore," he added, " immolating 
personal ambition on the altar of public principle, I 
reliire from the contest, and shall cheerfully give the 
whole of my influence to that candidatCy be he who 
or what he may, who pledges himself to nail his 
colours to the mast!" This last sentence was qn 
pallingly triumphant; it ran like an electric shock 
through the. mass of upturned faces; and when a 
show of hands was called for, a forest of brawny 
fingers sprang into the air for Rawlings. 

The proposer of Captain Scott Dingle now stepped 
forward. He said that his &iend was too good ^ 
patriot to expose the town to the horrora of a con* 
test, which, firom the exhibition he had just wit- 
nessed, could only end in the discomfiture of the 
principles he espoused* He would, therefore, provo 
to them the purity of his sentiments by sacrificing 
the wish dearest to his heart, and resigning his pre- 
tensions for the present. But, he observed, a time 
was coming when, regardless of expense and personal 
inconvenience, his honourable friend. Captain Scott 
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Dingle, would be ready to vindicate the indepen- 
dence of the borough, and when that lime came he 
would be found at his post. This observation pro- 
duced an unfortunate effect upon the audience, who, 
breaking in upon the speech, set up a chorus of howls 
and hisses, intermingled with cries of ''Bah!" 
" Oh r " Where is he?" " Why doesn't he show?" 
and other base insinuations injurious to the honour 
of the captain. 

Richard Bawlings was now member of Parliament 
for Yarlton. The duties which this new position 
imposed upon him demanded a sweeping change in 
his domestic arrangements. It would be necessary 
to reside in London the greater part of the year; the 
old house in the country was to be given up; and a 
suitable mansion, in which he could work out the 
ambitious schemes he had formed, must be taken in 
the metropolis. Farewell to the tranquil fishing- 
town — the hand of Time, and the hearts of Clara 
and Margaret, thrilling with vague sensations and 
youthful desires, point to London, henceforth the 
scene of whatever joys or sorrows are to be unfolded 
in this history. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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